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BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

Thus Wilhelm, to his pair of former wounds, which were 
yet scarcely healed, had now got the accession of a third, 
which was fresh and not a little disagreeable. Aurelia 
would not suffer him to call a surgeon ; she dressed the 
hand with all manner of strange speeches, saws, and cere- 
monies ; and so placed him in a very painful situation. 
Yet not he alone, but all persons who came near her, suf- 
fered by her restlessness and singularity : and no one more 
than little Felix. This stirring child was exceedingly 
impatient under such oppression, and showed himself still 
naughtier, the more she censured and instructed him. 

He delighted in some practices which commonly are 
thought bad habits, and in which she would not by*any 
means indulge him. He would drink, for example, rather 
from the bottle than the glass ; and his food seemed visibly 
to have a better relish when eaten from the bowl than 
from the plate. Such ill-breeding was not overlooked : if 
he left the door standing open, or slammed it to ; if when 
bid to do anything, he stood stock-still, or ran off violently, 
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he was sure to have a long lecture inflicted on him for the 
fault. Yet he showed no symptoms of improvement from 
this training : on the other hand, his affection for Aurelia 
seemed daily to diminish ; there was nothing tender in his 
tone when he called her Mother ; whereas he passionately 
clung to the old nurse, who let him have his will in every- 
thing. 

But she likewise had of late become so sick, that they 
had at last been obliged to take her from the house into a 
quiet lodging ; and Felix would have been entirely alone, 
if Mignon had not, like a kindly guardian-spirit, come to 
help him. The two children talked together, and amused 
each other in the prettiest style. She taught him little 
songs ; and he, having an excellent memory, frequently 
recited them,, to the surprise of those about him. She 
attempted also to explain her maps to him. With these 
she was still very busy, though she did not seem to take 
the fittest method. For, in studying countries, she ap- 
peared to care little about any other point than whether 
they were cold ot warm.. Of the north and south Poles, 
©f the horrid ice which reigns there, and of the increasing 
heat the farther one retires from them,, she could give a 
very clear account.. When any one was travelling, she 
Merely asked whether he was going northward or south- 
ward ; and strove to find his route in her little charts. 
Especially when Wilhelm spoke of travelling, she was all 
attention, and seemed vexed when anything occurred to 
change the subject. Though she could not be prevailed 
upon to undertake a part, or even to enter the theatre 
when any play was acting, yet she willingly and zealously 
committed many odes and songs to memory; and by 
unexpectedly, and as it were on the spur of the moment, 
reciting some such poem, generally of the earnest and 
solemn kind, she would often cause astonishment in every 
one. 

Serlo, accustomed to regard with favour every trace of 
opening talent, encouraged her in such performances: but 
what pleased himi most in Mignon was her sprightly, 
various, and often even mirthful singing. By means of 
a similar gift,, the Harper likewise had acquired his fa- 
vour. 
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Without himself possessing genius for music, or playing 
on any instrument, Serlo could rightly prize the value of 
the art : he failed not, as often as he could, to enjoy this 
pleasm«^ 'v?hich cannot be compared with any other. He 
held a concert once a-week ; and now, with Mignon, the 
Harper, and Laertes, who was not unskilful on the violin, 
he had formed a very curious domestic band. 

He was wont to say : <* Men are so inclined to content 
themselves with what is commonest ; the spirit and the 
senses so easily grow dead to the impressions of the beau- 
tiful and perfect, that every one should study, by all 
methods, to nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling these 
things. For no man can bear to be entirely deprived of 
such enjoyments: it is only because they are not used to 
taste of what is excellent, that the generality of people 
take delight in silly and insipid things, provided they be 
new. For this reason," he would add, " one ought every 
day at least to hear a little song, read a good poem, see a 
fine picture, and, if it were possible, to speak a few rea- 
sonable words.*' With such a turn of thought in Serlo, 
which in some degree was natural to him, the persons who 
frequented his society could scarcely be in want of pleasant 
conversation. 

It was in the midst of these instructive entertainments, 
that Wilhelm one day received a letter sealed in black. 
Werner's hand betokened mournful news ; and our friend 
was not a little shocked when, opening the sheet, he found 
it to contain the tidings of his father's death, conveyed in 
a very few words. After a short and sudden illness he 
had parted from the woi^ld, leaving his domestic affairs in 
the best possible order. 

This unlooked-for intelligence struck Wilhelm to the 
heart. He deeply felt how careless and negligent we often 
are of friends and relations while they inhabit with us this 
terrestrial sojourn ; and how we first repent of our insen- 
sibility when the fair union, at least for this side of time, 
is finally cut asunder. His grief for the early death of this 
honest parent was mitigated only by the feeling, that he 
had loved but little in the world, and the conviction that 
he had enjoyed but little. 

Wilhelm's thoughts soon turned to his own predica- 
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this emergency, I likewise thought of my advantage. I 
made myself as active, and as helpful to thy sister, as I 
could ; and so soon as it was any way decorous, signified 
to her that it had now become our business to accelerate 
a union, which our parents in their too great circumspec- 
tion had hitherto postponed. 

" Do not suppose, however, that it came into our headt 
to take possession of that monstrous empty house. We 
are more modest, and more rational. Thou shalt hear 
our plan : thy sister, so soon as we are married, comes 
to our house ; and thy mother comes along with her. 
'How can that be?' thou wilt say; 'you have scarcely 
room for yourselves in that hampered nest.' There lies 
the art of it, my friend ! Good packing renders all things 
possible ; thou wouldst not believe what space one finds, 
when one desires to occupy but little. The large house 
we shall sell ; an opportunity occurs for this ; and the 
money we shall draw for it will produce a hundred-fold. 

" I hope this meets thy views : I hope also thou hast 
not inherited the smallest particle of those unprofitable 
tastes for which thy father and thy grandfather were 
noted. The latter placed his greatest happiness in having 
about him a multitude of dull-looking works of art, which 
no one, I may well say no one, could enjoy with him ; the 
former lived in a stately pomp, which he suffered no one to 
enjoy with him. We mean to manage otherwise, and we 
expect thy approbation. 

" It is true, I myself in all the house have no place 
whatever but the stool before my writing-desk ; and I see 
«ot clearly where they will be able to put a cradle down : 
but in return, the room we shall have out of doors will be 
the more abundant. Coffee-houses and clubs for the hus- 
band ; walks and drives for the wife : and pleasant coun- 
try jaunts for both. But the chief advantage in our plan 
is, that the round table being now completely filled, our 
father cannot ask his friends to dinner, who the more he 
strove to entertain them, used to laugh at him the more. 

" Now no superfluity for us ! Not too much furniture ;< 
and apparatus ; no coach, no horses ! Nothing but mo- ^ 
ney ; and the liberty, day after day, to do what you like '^ 
in reason. No wardrobe ; still the best and newest on a 
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your back : the man may ^ear his coat till it is done : the 
wife may truck her gown, the moment it is going out of 
fiishion. There is nothing so unsuflferable to me as an old 
huckster's shop of property. If you would offer me a 
jewel» on condition of my wearing it daily on my finger, I 
would not accept it ; for how can one conceive any plea- 
sure in a dead capital? This then is my confession of faith : 
To transact your business, to make money, to be merry 
with Your household ; and about the rest of the earth to 
trouble yourself no farther than where you can be of ser- 
vice to it 
M But ere now thou art saying : < And pray what is to 

I be done with me in this sage plan of yours ? Where shall 
I find shelter, when you have sold my own house, and not 
the smallest ro9m remains in yours V 

** This is in truth the main point, brother ; and in this 
too I shall have it in my power to serve thee. But first 
I most present the just tribute of my praise for time so 
ipent as thine has been. 

' " Tell me, how hast thou within a few weeks become 
K> skilled in every useful, interesting object? Highly as 
I thought of thy powers, I did not reckon such attention 
tnd such diligence anu>ng the number« Thy Journal 
ihows us with what profit thou art travelling. The de- 
icription of the iron and the copper forges is exquisite ; 
k evinces a complete knowledge of the subject. I myself 
was once there ; but my relation, compared with this, has 
but a very bungled look. The whole letter on the linen- 
trade is full of information ; the remarks on commercial 
competition are at once just and striking. In one or two 
places there are errors in addition, which indeed are very 
pardonable. 

** But what most delights my father and myself, is thy 
thorough knowledge of husbandry, and the improvement 
of landed property. We have thoughts of purchasing a 
fairge estate, at present under sequestration, in a very 
fruitful district For paying it, we mean to use the 
money realised by the sale of the house ; another portion 

I we snail borrow; a portion may remain unpaid. And 
we count on thee for going thitner, and superintending 
the improvement of it ; by which means, before many 
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years are passed, the land, to speak in moderation, will 1 
have risen above a third in value. We shall then bring 
it to the market again ; seek out a larger piece ; Improve 
and trade as formerly. For all this thou art the maa 
Our poDs, meanwhile, will not He idle here ; and so by 
and by we shall rise to be enviable people. 

" For the present, fare thee well I Enjoy life on thgr 
journey, and turn thy face wherever thou canst find con- 
tentment and advantage. For the next half year we shaB 
not need thee ; thou canst look about thee in the world til 
thou pleasest ; a judicious person finds his best instrucUoB 
in his travels. Farewell ! I rejoice at being connected' 
with thee so closely by relation^ and now united with thee 
in the spirit pf activity." 

Well as this letter might be penned, and full of econo-; 
Kiica] truths as it was, Wilhelm felt displeased with it for 
more than one reason. The praise bestowed on him for 
his pretended statistical, technological, and rural know* ] 
Isdge, was a silent reprimand. The ideal of the happiness ■] 
of civic life, which his worthy bfother sketched, by no j 
means charmed him ; on the contrary, a secret spirit of [ 
contradiction draped him forciUy the other way. He 
convinced himself that, except on the stage, be could no- 
where find that mental culture which he longed to give 
himself; he seemed to grow the more decided inhisreso^ 
lution, the more strongly Werner, without knowing it, ap- 
posed him. Thus assailed, he collected all his arguments 
together, and buttressed his opinions in his mind the more 
carefully, the more desirable he reckoned it to show them 
in a favourable light to Werner; and in this manner he 
produced an answer, which also we insert 
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CHAPTER III. 

<^ Tht letter is so well written, and so prudently and 
wisely conceived^ that no objection can be made to it. 
Only thou must pardon me, when I declare that one may 
diink, maintain, and do directly the reverse, and yet be in 
the right ibis well as thou. Thy mode of being and ima- 
gining appears to turn on boundless acquisition, and a light 
mirthful manner of enjoyment : I need scarcely tell thee, 
;^l that in all this I find little that can charm me. 

** First, however, I am sorry to admit, that my journal 
is none of mine ! Under the pressure of necessity, and to 
satisfy my father, it was patched together by a friend's 
help, out of many books ; and though in words I know 
the objects it relates to, and more of the like sort, I by no 
means understand them, or canoccjupy myself about them. 
What good were it for me to manufacture perfect iron, 
while my own breast is full of dross? What would it 
stead me to put properties of land in order, while I am at 
variance with myself? 

« To speak it in a word; the cultivation of my individual 
self, here as I am, has from my youth upwards been con- 
stantly though dimly my wish and my purpose. The 
same intention I still cherish, but the means of realising it 
are now grown somewhat clearer. I have seen more of 
life than thou believest, and profited more by it also. 
Give some attention then to what I say, though it should 
not altogether tally with thy own opinions. 

** Had I been a nobleman, our dispute would soon have 
been decided ; but being a simple burgher, I must take a 
path of my own ; and I fear it may be difficult to make 
thee understand me. I know not how it is in foreign 
countries ; but in Germany, a universal, and if I may say 
80, personal cultivation is beyond the reach of any one 
except a nobleman. A burgher may acquire merit ; by 
excessive efforts he may even educate his mind ; but his 
personal qualities are lost, or worse than lost, let him 
struggle as he will. Since the nobleman, frequenting th e 
society of the most polished, is compelled to give himself 
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a polished manner; since this manner, neither door nor 
gate being shut against him, grows at last an unconstrained 
one ; since, in court or camp, his figure, his person, are a 
part of his possessions, and it may be, the most necessary 
part, — he has reason enough to put some value on them, 
and to show that he puts some. A certain stately s^race 
in common things, a sort of gay elegance in earnest and 
important ones, becomes him well ; for it shows him to 
be everywhere in equilibrium. He is a public person, and 
the more cultivated his movements, the more sonorous his 
voice, the more staid and measured his whole being is, the 
more perfect is he. If to high and low, to friends and re- 
lations, he continues still the same, then nothing can be 
said against him, none may wish him otherwise. His 
coldness must be reckoned clearness of head, his dissimu- 
lation prudence. If he can rule himself externally at every 
moment of his life, no man has aught more to demand of 
him; and whatever else there may be in him or about him, 
capacities, talents, wealth, all seem gifts of superero- 
gation. 

" Now imagine any burgher offering ever to pretend to 
these advantages, he will utterly fail ; and the more com- 
pletely, the greater inclination and the more endowments 
nature may have given him for that mode of being. 

" Since, in common life, the nobleman is hampered by 
no limits ; since kings, or kinglike figures, do not differ 
from him, he can everywhere advance with a silent con- 
sciousness, as if before his equals, everywhere he is enti- 
tled to press forward ; whereas nothing more beseems the 
burgher than the quiet feeling of the limits that are drawn 
round him. The burgher may not ask himself: * What 
art thou V He can only ask : * What hast thou V ' What 
discernment, knowledge, talent, wealth V If the noble- 
man, merely by his personal carriage, offers all that can 
be asked of him, the burgher by his personal carriage 
offers nothing, and can offer nothing. The former had a 
right to seem ; the latter is compelled to he, and what he 
aims at seeming becomes ludicrous and tasteless. The 
former does and makes, the latter but effects and procures ; 
he must cultivate some single gifts in order to be useful» 
and it is beforehand settled, that in his manner of existence 
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there is no harmony, and can be none, since he is bound 
to make himself of use in one department, and so has to 
relinquish all the others. 

" Perhaps the reason of this difference is not the usurps 
ation of the nobles, and the submission of the burghers, 
but the constitution of society itself. Whether it will ever 
alter, and how, is to me of small importance : my present 
business is to meet my own case, as matters actually 
stand ; to consider by what means I may save myself, and 
reach the object which I cannot live in peace without. 

" Now this harmonious cultivation of my nature, which 
has been denied me by birth, is exactly what I most long 
for. Since leaving thee, I have gained much by voluntary 
practice : I have laid aside much of my wonted embar- 
rassment, and can bear myself in very tolerable style. My 
speech and voice I have likewise been attending to ; and 
I may say, without much vanity, that in society I do not 
cause displeasure. But I will not conceal from thee, that 
my inclination to become a public person, and to please 
and influence in a larger circle, is daily growing more 
insuperable. With this, there is combined my love for 
poetry and all that is related to it ; and the necessity I 
feel to cultivate my mental faculties and tastes, that so, 
in this enjoyment henceforth indispensable, I may esteem 
as good the good alone, as beautiful the beautiful alone. 
Thou seest well, that for me all this is nowhere to be met 
with except upon the stage; that in this element alone 
can I effect and cultivate myself according to my wishes. 
On the boards, a polished man appears in his splendour 
with personal accomplishments, just as he does so in the 
upper classes of societv ; body and spirit must advance 
with equal steps in all his studies ; and there I shall have 
it in my power at once to be and seem, as well as any- 
where. If I farther long for solid occupations, we have 
there mechanical vexations in abundance; I may give my 
patience daily exercise. 

" Dispute not with me on this subject : for ere thou 
writest, the step is taken. In compliance with the ruling 
prejudices, I will change my name, as indeed that of Meis- 
ter or Master does not suit me. Farewell ! Our fortune 
is in good hands : on that subject I shall not disturb my- 
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ftelf. What I need I will, as occasion calls, require from 
thee : it will not be much ; for I hope my art will be suf- 
ficient to maintain me.'' 

Scarcely was the letter sent away, when our friend made 
good his words. To the great surprise of Serlo and the 
rest, he at once declared that he was ready to become an 
actor, and bind himself by a contract on reasonable terms. 
With regard to these they were soon agreed : for Serlo 
had before made offers, with which Wilhelm and his com- 
rades had good reason to be satisfied. The whole of thai 
unlucky company, wherewith we have had so long to 
occupy ourselves, was now at once received ; and except 
perhaps Laertes, not a member of it showed the smallest 
thankfulness to Wilhelm. As they had entreated without 
confidence, so they accepted without gratitude. Most ol 
them preferred ascribing their appointment to the influence 
of Philina, and directed their thanks to her. Meanwhile 
the contracts had been written out : and were now a-sign- 
ing. At the moment when our friend was subscribing his 
assumed designation, by some inexplicable concatenation 
of ideas, there arose before his mind's eye the iniiage of 
that green in the forest, where he lay wounded in Philina's 
lap. The lovely Amazon came riding on her gray palfrey 
from the bushes of the wood ; she approached him, and 
dismounted. Her humane anxiety made her come and 
go ; at length she stood before him. The white surtout 
fell down from her shoulders ; her countenance, her form, 
began to glance in radiance, and she vanished from his 
sight. He wrote his name mechanically only, not know- 
ing what he did ; and felt not, till after he had signed, that 
Mignon was standing at his side, was holding by his arm, 
and had softly tried to stop him and pull back his hand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OiTE of the conditions, under which our friend had gone 
upon the stage, was not acceded to by Serlo without some 
limitations. Wilhelm had required that Hamlet should be 
played entire and unmuti)ated ; the other had agreed to 
this strange stipulation, in so far as it was possible. On 
this point they had many a contest ; for as to what was 
possible or not possible, and what parts of the piece could 
be omitted without mutilating it, the two were of very dil^ 
ferent opinions. 

Wilhelm was still in that happy season, when one can- 
not understand how, in the woman one loves, in the writer 
one honours, there should be anything defective. The 
feeling they excite in us is so entire, so accordant with 
itself, that we cannot help attributing the same perfect 
harmony to the objects themselves. Serlo again was will- 
ing to discriminate, perhaps too willing : his acute under- 
standing could usually discern in any work of art nothing 
bat a more or less imperfect whole. He thought, that as 
pieces usually stood, there was Itttle reason to be chary 
about meddling with them ; that of course Shakspeare, and 
particularly Hamlet, would need to suffer much curtail- 
ment. 

But when Serlo talked of separating the wheat from 
the chafT, Wilhelm would not hear of it. " It is not chaff 
and wheat together," said he ; " it is a trunk rwith boughs, 
twigs, leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruit. Is not the one 
there with the others, an4 by means of them V^ To which 
Serlo would reply, that people did not bring a whole tree 
upon the table; that the artist was required to present his 
suests with silver apples in platters of silver. They ex- 
hausted their invention in similitudes ; and their opinions 
seemed still farther to diverge. 

Our friend was on the borders of despair, when, on one 
occasion, after much debating, Serlo counselled him to 
take the simple plan ; to make a brief resolution, to grasp 
his pen, to peruse the tragedy; dashing out whatever 
would not answer, compressing several personages into 
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one: and if he was not skilled in such proceedings, cnr 
had not heart enough for going through with them, he 
might leave the task to him, the Manager, who would 
engage to make short work with it. 

«* That is not our bargain,*' answered Wilhelm. " How 
can you with all your taste, show so much levity T'* 

" My friend,'* cried, Serlo ; " you yourself will ere lone 
feel it and show it. I know too well how shocking saen 
a mode of treatiog works is : perhaps it never was al- 
lowed on any theatre till now. But where indeed was ever 
one so slighted as ours?' Authors force us on this 
wretched clipping system, and the public tolerates it 
How many pieces have we, pray, which do not overstep 
the measure of our numbers, of our decorations and thea- 
trical machinery, of the proper time, of the fit alternation 
of dialogue, and the physical strength of the actor 1 And 
yet we are to play, and play, and constantly give novel- 
ties. Ought we not to profit by our privilege, then, since 
we accomplish just as much by mutilated works as by 
entire ones ? It is the public itself that grants the privi- 
lege. Few Germans, perhaps few men of any modem 
nation, have a proper sense of aneesthetic whole ; they 
praise and blame by passages ; they are charmed by pas- 
sages ; and who has' greater reason to rejoice at this than 
actors, since the stage is ever but a patched and piece- 
work matter?" 

"Is!" cried Wilhelm ; but must it ever be so? Must 
everything that is continue 1 Convince me not that you 
are right: for no power on earth should force me to abide 
by any contract which I had concluded with the grossest 
misconceptions.** 

Serlo gave a merry turn to the business ; and persuaded 
Wilhelm to review once more the many conversations 
they had together about Hamlet ; and himself to invent 
some means of properly reforming the piece. 

After a few days, which he had spent alone, our friend 
returned with a cheerful look. " I am much mistaken," 
cried he, " if I have not now discovered how the whole 
is to be managed : nay, I am convinced that Shakspeare 
himself would have arranged it so, had not his mind been 
too exclusively directed to the ruling interest, and perhaps 
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mided by the novels, which furnished him with his mate- 
rial 

" Let us hear/* said Serlo, placing himself with an 
air of solemnity upon the sofa, ** I will listen calmly ; but 
judge with rigour." 

" I am not afraid of you," said Wilhelm ; ** only hear 
me. In the composition of this play, after the most 
accurate investigation and the most mature reflection, 
I distinguish two classes of objects. The first are the 
grand internal relations of the persons and events, the 
powerful effects which arise from the characters and pro; 
eeedings of the main figures: these, I hold, are individually 
excellent ; and the order in which they are presented can« 
not be improved. No kind of interference must be suffered 
to destroy them, or even essentially to change their form. 
These are the things which stamp themselves deep into 
the soul ; which all men long to see, which no one dares 
to meddle with. Accordingly, I understand, they have 
almost wholly been retained in all our Grerman theatres. 
But our countrymen have erred, in my opinion, with re- 
gard to the second class of objects, which may be observed 
in this tragedy; I allude to the external relations of the 
persons, whereby they are brought from place to place, 
or combined in various ways by certain accidental inci- 
dents. These they have looked upon as very unimportant; 
have spoken of them only in passing, or left them out 
altogether. Now, indeed, it must be owned, these threads 
are slack and slender ; yet they run through the entire 
piece, and bind together much that would otherwise fall 
asander, and does actually fall asunder, when you cut 
them off, and imagine you have done enough and more, 
if you have left the ends hanging. 

" Among these external relations I include the disturb- 
ances in Norway, the war with young Fortinbras, the 
embassy to his uncle, the settling of that feud, the march 

i of young Fortinbras to Poland, and his coming back at 
the end; of the same sort are Horatio's return from 
Wittenberg, Hamlet^s wish to go thither, the journey of 

i\ Laertes to France, his return, the despatch of Hamlet into 
England, his capture by pirates, the death of the two 
eoartiers by the letter which they carried. All these cir- 
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cumstances and events would be very fit for expanding 
and lengtheniög a novel ; but here they injure exceedingly 
the unity of the piece, particularly as the hero has no plan, 
and are in consequence entirely out of place." 

" For once in the right !" cried Serlo. 

" Do not interrupt me," answered Wilhelm ; " perhaps 
you will not always think me right. These errors are 
like temporary props of an edifice; they must not be re- 
moved till we have built a firm wall in their stead. My 
project therefore is, not at all to change those first-men- 
tioned grand situations, or at least as much as possible to 
spare them, both collectively and individually ; but with 
respect to these external, single, dissipated, and dissipating 
motives, to cast them all at once away, and substitute a 
solitary one instead of them." 

" And this?" inquired Serlo, springing up from his re- 
cumbent posture. 

" It lies in the piece itself," answered Wilhelm, " only 
I employ it rightly. There are disturbances in Norway. 
You shall hear my plan, and try it. 

" After the death of Hamlet the father, the Norwegians, 
lately conquered, grow unruly. The viceroy of that 
country sends his son, Horatio, an old school-friend of 
Hamlet's, and distinguished above every other for his 
bravery and prudence, to Denmark, to press forward the 
equipment of the fleet, which, under the new luxurious 
King, proceeds but slowly. ' Horatio has known the 
former king, having fought in his battles, having even 
stood in favour with him ; a circumstance by which the 
first ghost-scene will be nothing injured. The new sove- 
reign gives Horatio audience, and sends Laertes into 
Norway with intelligence that the fleet will soon arrive, 
whilst Horatio is commissioned to accelerate the pre- 
paration of it ; and the Queen, on the other hand, will 
not consent that Hamlet, as he wishes, should go to sea 
along with him.'* 

" l&eaven be praised !" cried Serlo ; " we shall now 
get rid of Wittenberg and the university, which was 
always a sorry piece of business. I think your idea 
extremely good: for except these two distant objects, 
Norway and the fleet, the spectator will not be required 
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cy anything : the rest he will see ; the rest takes 
efore him ; whereas his imagination, on the other 
^as hunted qver all the world." 
m easily perceive,'^ said Wilhelm, " how I shall 
e to keep the other parts together. When Hamlet 
oratio of his uncle's crime, Horatio counsels him 
3 Norway in his company, to secure the affections- 
irmy,,and return in warlike force. Hamlet also is 
hg dangerous to the King and Queen : they and 
lier method of deliverance than to send him in the 
ith Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to be spies upon 
nd as Laertes in the meantime comes from France, 
»termine that this youth, exasperated even to mur- 
ill go after him. Unfavourable winds detain the 
Hamlet returns: for his wandering through the 
-yard perhaps some lucky motive may be thought 
meeting with Laertes in Ophelia's grave is a grand 
t, which we must not part with. After this, the 
ssolves that it is better to get quit of Hamlet on the 
he festival of his departure, the pretended recon- 
it with Laertes, are now solemnized; on which 
>n knightly sports are held, and Laertes fights with 
;• Without the four corpses, I ' cannot end the 
not one of them can possibly be left. The right of 
' election now.again comes in fofce, and Hamlet 
is dying voice for Horatio.'* 
ick I quick !'' said Serlo ; " sit down and work the 
your plan has my entire approbation ; only do not 
r zeal for it evaporate." 



CHAPTER V. 



HELM had already been for some time busied with 
ting Hamlet ; making use, as he laboured, of Wie- 
spirited performance, by means of which he had 
come acquainted with Shakspeare. What in Wie- 
vfoxk had been omitted he replaced ; and he had at 
procured himself a complete version, at the very 
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time when Serlo and he finally agreed about the way oi 
treating it. He now began, according to his plan, to cot % 
out and insert, to 3eparate and unite, to alter and oftei^ | 
to restore ; for satisfied as he was with his own conception, ^ 
it still appeared to him as if in executing it, he were but ^ 
spoiling the original. J: 

So soon as all was finished, he read his work to Serb .^ 
and the rest. They declared themselves exceedingly con- j: 
tented with it ; Serlo, in particular, made many flattering i 
observations. ; 

" You have felt very justly," said he, among other } 
things, *^ that some external circumstances must accooh r: 
pany this piece ; but that they must be simpler than those I. 
which the great poet has employed. What takes place -j^ 
without the theatre, what the spectator does not see, but i- 
must imagine for himself, is like a background, in front of ,^ 
which the acting figures move. Your large and simple f 
prospect of the fleet and Norway will very much improve j 
the piece : if this were altogether taken from it, we should 
have but a family-scene remaining; and the great idea« - 
that here a kingly house by internal crimes and incoih '^ 
gruities goes down to ruin, would not be presented witjr, | 
its proper dignity. But if the former background wem- 
left standing, so manifold, so fluctuating and confused, it %. 
would hurt the impression of the figures." [ 

Wilhelm again took Shakspeare's part ; alleging that he \ 
wrote for islanders, for Englishmen, who generally in the • 
distance were accustomed to see little else than ships and 
voyages, the coasts of France and privateers ; and thuf ] 
what perplexed and distracted others, was to them quite I 
natural. 

Serlo assented ; and both of them were of opinion, that 
as the piece was now to be produced upon the German 
stage, this more serious and simple background was the j 
best adapted for the German mind. /l| 

The parts had been distributed before : Serlo undertook \ 
Polonius ; Aurelia undertook Ophelia ; Laertes was al-^^ 
ready designated bv his name ; a young, thickset, jolly. . 
new-comer was to be Horatio : the King and the Ghoal^ 
alone occasioned some perplexity. For both of these them^ 
was no one but Old Boisterous remaining. Serlo proposed^ 
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to make the Pedant King; but ajgainst this our friend 
protested in the strongest terms. They could resolve on 
nothing. 

Wilhelm also had allowed both Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern to continue in his piece. " Why not compress 
them into one ?" said Serlo. " This abbreviation will not 
cost you much." 

" Heaven keep me from all such curtailments !" an- 
swered Wilhelm, " they destroy at once the sense and the 
efiect. What these two persons are and do, it is impos- 
sible to represent by one. In such small matters we dis- 
cover Shakspeare's greatness. These soft approaches, this 
smirking and bowing, this assenting, wheedling, flattering, 
this whisking agility, this wagging of the tail, this allness 
and emptiness, this legal knavery, this ineptitude and in- 
sipidity, — how can they be expressed by a single man ? 
There ought to be at least a dozen of these people, if they 
coald be had : for it is only in society that they are any- 
thing; they are society itself; and Shakspeare showed no 
little wisdom and discernment in bringing in a pair of them. 
Besides, I need them as a couple that may be contrasted 
with the single, noble, excellent Horatio." 

•*I understand you," answered Serlo, "and we can 
trrange it. One of them we shall hand over to Elmira, 
Old Boisterous' eldest daughter : it will all be right, if they 
look well enough, and I will deck and trim the puppets so 
that it shall be a pleasure to behold them." 

Philina was rejoicing not a little, that she had to act the 
Duchess in the small subordinate play. " I will show it 
80 natural," cried she, " how you wed a second without 
loss of time, when you have loved the first immensely. I 
hope to gain the loudest plaudits, and every man shall 
wish he were the third." 

Aurelia gave a frown : her spleen against Philina was 
increasing every day. 

•*Tis a pity, I declare," said Serlo, " that we have no 
ballet; else you should dance me dL pas de deux with your 
fat, and then another with your second husband, — and 
the first might dance himself to sleep by the measure ; and 
your bits of feet and ankles would look so pretty, tripping 
1» and fro upon the side stage." 
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** Of my ankles you do not know much/' replied she 
snappishly ; *< and as to my bits of feet/' cried she, hastily 
reaching below the table, pulling off her slippers, and hold* 
ing them together out to Serlo ; '' here are the cases of 
them, and I give you leave to find me nicer ones/' 

** It were a serious task,'' said he, looking at the elegant 
half-shoes. << In truth, one does not often meet with any- 
thing so dainty." 

Tney were of Parisian workmanship ; Philina had ob- 
tained them as a present from the Countess, a lady whose 
foot was celebrated for its beauty. 

" A charming thing !" cried Serlo ; " my heart leapi it 
the sight of them." 

" What gallant throbs !" replied Philina. 
. " There is nothing in the world beyond a pair of slip- 
pers," said he; '^ofsuch pretty manufacture, in their pro* 
per time and place, when " 

Philina took her slippers from his hands, crying, ** Yoa 
have squeezed them all ! They are far too wide l&r mel^lj 
She played with them, and rubbed the soles of them touli 
gether. ^' How hot it is !" cried she, clapping the sda li 
upon her cheek, then again rubbing, and holding it to Se^ \: 
lo. He was innocent enough to stretch out his hand to 
feel the warmth. '< Clip ! clap !" cried she, giving him t 
smart rap over the knuckles with the heel, so that ha 
screamed and drew back his hand ; *' I will teach you to 
use my slippers better." 

** And I will teach you to use old folks like children,'' 
cried the other ; then sprang up, seized her, and plundered 
many a kiss, every one of which she artfully contested 
with a show of serious reluctance. In this romping, her 
long hair got loose, and floated round the group ; the chair 
overset ; and Aurelia, inwardly indignant at such riotiogf 
arose in great vexation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Though in this remoulding of Hamlet many characters 
had been cut ofT, a sufficient number of them still remained ; 
a number which the company was scarcely adequate to 
meet. 

** If this is the way of it," said Serlo, " our prompter 
himself must issue from his den, and mount the stage, and 
become a personage like one of us." 

" In his own station," answered Wilhelm, " I .have fre- 
quently admired him." 

" I do not think," said Serlo, " that there is in the world 
a more perfect artist of his kind. No spectator ever hears 
hicn ; we upon the stage catch every syllable. He has 
formed in himself, as it were, a peculiar set of vocal or- 
gans for this purpose ; he is like a Grenius that whispers 
I intelligibly to us in the hour of need. He feels, as if by 
instinct, what portion of his task an actor is completely 
master of; and anticipates from afar where his memory 
will fail him. I have known cases, in which I myself had 
icarcely read my part ; he said it over to me word for 
vord, and I played happily. Yet he has some peculiari- 
ties, which would make another in his place quite useless. 
For example, he takes such an interest in the pieces, that 
tk giving any moving passage, he does not indeed declaim 
it, but he reads it with all pomp and pathos. By this in- 
habit, he has nonplussed me on more than one occasion." 

" As with another of his singularities," observed Aure- 
lia, '< he once left me sticking fast in a very dangerous 
passage." 

" Ik)w could this happen, with the man's attentivenessi" 
laid Wilhelm. 

" He is so affected," said Aurelia, " by certain pas- 
nges, that he weeps warm tears, and for a few moments 
loses all reflection ; and it is not properly passages such 
•I we should call affecting that produce this impression 
on him; but, if I express myself clearly, the beautifid 
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I)assages, those out of which the pure spirit of the poet 
ooks forth, as it were, through open sparkling eyes; 
passages which others at most rejoice over, and which 
many thousands altogether overlook." 

" And with a soul so tender, why does he never ven- 
ture on the stage ?" 

" A hoarse voice," said Serlo, " and a stiff carriage ex- 
clude him from it ; as his melancholic temper excludes 
him from society. What trouble have I taken, and in 
vain, to make myself familiar with him! But he is a 
charming reader ; such another I have never heard ; no | 
one can observe like him the narrow limit between deda- ' 
mation and graceful recital." 

" The very man !" exclaimed our friend, " the very 
man ! What a fortunate discovery ! We have now the ! 
proper hand for delivering the passage of The rugged 
Pyrrhus.'^ 

"One requires your eagerness," said Serlo, "before 
one can employ every object, in the use it was meant j 
for." ] 

"In truth," said Wilhelm, "I was very much afrai^ we 
should be obliged to leave this passage out ; the omission 
would have lamed the whole play." 

" Well ! That is what I cannot understand," observed 
Aurelia. 

"I hope you will ere long be of my opinion," an- 
swered Wilhelm. " Shakspeare has introduced these tra- 
velling players with a double purpose. The person who 
recites the death of Priam with such feeling, in the Är5* 
place, ncmkes a deep impression on the Prince himself; he 
sharpens the conscience of the wavering youth : and, ac- 
cordingly, this scene becomes a prelude to that other, 
where, in the second place, the little play produces such 
effect upon the King. Hamlet sees himself reproved and 
put to shame by the player, who feels so deep a sympathy 
in foreign and fictitious woes : and the thought of making 
an experiment upon the conscience of his step-father is in 
consequence suggested to him. What a royal monologue 
is that, which ends the second act ! How charming it 
will be to speak it I 
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what a rogae and peasant slaTe am I ! 
Is it not monstroas that this player herSf 
Bat 10 a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That from her working all his risage wannM ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in hUi aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit t And all for nothing ! 
For Hecuba ! What^s Hecuba to him, 
Or he to Hecaba, that he should weep for her V 



** If we can but persuade our man to come upon the 
stage," observed Aurelia. 

** We must lead him to it by degrees," said Serlo» 
** At the rehearsal, he may read the passage ; we shall 
tell him that an actor whom we are expecting is to play 
it ; and so, by and by, we shall lead him nearer to the 
point.*' 

Having agreed on this affair, the conversation next 
turned upon the Ghost Wilhelm could not bring himself 
to give the part of the living King to the Pedant, that so 
Old Boisterous might play the Ghost : he was of opinion 
that they ought to wait a while; because some other 
actors had announced themselves, and among these it was 
probable they would find a fitter man. 

We can easily conceive, then, how astonished Wilhelm 
must have been, when returning home that evening, he 
found a billet lying on his table, sealed with singular 
figures, and containing what follows : 

" Strange youth ! we know thou art in great perplexity. 
For thy Hamlet thou canst hardly find men eiioi^y not 
to speak of Ghosts. Thy zeal deserves a miracle: 
miracles we cannot work ; but somewhat marvellous shall 
haiqpen. If thou have faith, the Ghost shall arise at the 
proper hour ! Be of courage and keep firm 1 This needs 
DO answer ; thy determination will be known to us." 

With this curious sheet he hastened back to Serlo, who 
read it and re-read it, and at last declared, with a thoughtful 
k)ok, that it seemed a matter of some moment ; that they 
must consider well and seriously whether they could risk 
it They talked the subject over at some length ; Aurelia 
was silent, only smiling now and then ; and a few days 
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after, when speaking of the incident again, she gave our 
friend, not obscurely, to understand, that she held it all for 
a joke of Serlo's. She desired him to cast away anxiety, 
and to expect the Ghost with patience. 

Serlo, for most part, was in excellent humour ; the actors 
that were going to leave him took all possible pains to 
play well, that their absence might be properly regretted ; 
and this, combined with the new-fangled zeal of the others, 
gave promise of the best results. 

His intercourse with Wilhelm had not failed to exert 
some influence on him« He began to speak more about 
art : for, after all, he was a German ; and Germans like to 
give themselves account of what they do. Wilhelm wrote 
down many of their conversations ; which, as our narra- 
tive must not be so often interrupted here, we shall com- 
municate to such of our readers as feel an interest in 
dramaturgic matters, by some other opportunity. 

In particular, one evening, the Manager was very merry • 
in speaking of the part of Polonius, and how he meanjt to 
take it up. " I engage," said he, " on this occasion, to 
present a very meritorious person in his best aspect. The 
repose and security of this old gentleman, his emptiness 
and his significance, his exterior gracefulness and infterior 
meanness, his frankness and sycophancy, his sincere 
roguery and deceitful truth, I will introduce with all due 
elegance in their fit proportions. This respectable, gray- 
haired, enduring, time-serving half-knave, I will represent 
in the most courtly style : the occasional roughness and 
coarseness of our author's strokes will further me here. I 
will speak like a book, when I am prepared before-hand ; 
and like an ass, when I utter the overflowings of my heart. 
I will be insipid and absurd enough to chime in with every 
one; and acute enough never to observe when people 
make a mock of me. I have seldom taken up a part with 
so much zeal and roguishness." 

"Could I but hope as much from mine!'' exclaimed 
Aurelia. " I have neither youth nor softness enough to 
be at home in this character. One thing alone I am too 
sure of; the feeling that turns Ophelia's brain, I shall not 
want." 

"We must not take the matter up so strictly,'' said our 
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friend. ** For my share, I am certain, that the wish to 
act the character of Hamlet has led me exceedindy astray, 
throughout my study of the piece. And now me more I 
look into the part, the more clearly do I see, that in my 
whole form and physiognomy, there is not one feature such 
as Shakspeare meant for Hamlet. When I consider with 
what nicety the various circumstances are adapted to each 
other, I can scarcely hope to produce even a tolerable 
effect." 

" You are entering on your new career with becoming 
conscientiousness," said Serlo. << The actor fits himself 
to his part as he can, and the part to him as it must. 
But, how has Shakspeare drawn his Hamlet 1 Is he then 
so utterly unlike you V 

** In the first place," answered Wilhelm, " he is fair- 
haired." 

" That I call far-fetched," observed Aurelia. " How do 
you infer that t" 

** As a Dane, as a Northman, he is fair-haired and blue- 
eyed by descent." 

" And you think Shakspeare had this in view ]" 

" I do not find it specially expressed ; but, by compa- 
rison of passages, I think it incontestable. The fencing 
tires him ; the sweat is running from his brow ; and the 
Queen remarks : He's fat and scant of breath. Can you 
conceive him to be otherwise than plump and fair-haired? 
Brown-complexioned people in their youth are seldom 
plump. And does not his wavering melancholy, his soft 
mmenting, his irresolute activity, accord with such a 
figure 7 From a dark-haired young man, you would look 
for more decision and impetuosity." 

"You are spoiling my imagination," cried Aurelia: 
■^ *away with your fat Hamlets ! Do not set your well-fed 
Prince before us ! Give us rather any succedaneum that 
will move us, will delight us. The intention of the author 
m of less importance to us than our own enjoyment, and 
we need a charm that is adapted for us. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

One evening a dispute arose among our friends about 
the novel and the drama, and which of them deserved the 
preference. Serlo said it was a fruitless and misunder- 
stood debate ; both might be superior in their kinds, only 
each must keep within the limits proper to it. 

"About their limits and their kinds," said Wilhelm, **I 
confess myself not altogether clear.'' 

" Who is so ?" said the other ; " and yet perhaps it were 
worth while to come a little closer to the business." 

They conversed together long upon the matter ; and in 
fine, the following was nearly the result of their dis- 
cussion : 

" In the novel as well as in the drama, it is human 
nature and human action that we see. The difference 
between these sorts of fiction lies not merely in their out- 
ward form ; not merely in the circumstance that the per- 
sonages of the one are made to speak, while those of the 
other have commonly their history narrated« Unfortu- 
nately many dramas are but novels, which proceed by 
dialogue ; and it would not be impossible to write a drama 
in the shape of letters. 

" But in the novel, it is chiefly sentiments and events 
that are exhibited ; in the drama, it is characters and deeds» 
The novel must go slowly forward ; and the sentiments of 
the hero, by some means or another, must restrain the'^ 
tendency of the whole to unfold itself and to conclude. 
The drama, on the other hand, must hasten, and the 
character of the hero must press forward to the end ; it 
does not restrain but is restrained. The novel-hero must 
be suffering, at least he must not in a high degree be 
active; in the dramatic one, we look for activity and 
deeds. Grandison, Clarissa, JPamela, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, Tom Jones himself, are, if not suffering, at least 
retarding personages ; and the incidents are all in some 
sort modelled by their sentiments. In the drama the hero 
models nothing by himself; all things withstand him, and 
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he clears and casts away the hindrances from oflf his path, 
or else sinks under them." 

Our friends were also of opinion, that in the novel 
some degree of scope may be allowed to Chance ; but 
that it must always be led and guided by the sentiments of 
the personages : on the other hand, that Fate, which, by 
means of outward unconnected circumstances, carries 
forward men, without their own concurrence, to an un- 
foreseen catastrophe, can have place only in the drama ; 
that Chance may produce pathetic situations, but never 
tragic ones ; Fate, on the other hand, ought always to be 
terrible ; and is in the highest sense tragic, when it brings 
into a ruinous concatenation the guilty man, and the 
guiltless that was unconcerned with him. 

These considerations led them back to the play of 
Hamlet, and the peculiarities of its composition. The 
hero in this case, it was observed, is endowed more proper- 
ly with sentiments than with a character ; it is events alone 
that push him on ; and adcordingly the piece has in some 
measure the expansion of a novel. But as it is Fate that 
draws the plan ; as the story issues from a deed of terror, 
and the hero is continually driven forward to a deed of 
terror, the work is tragic in 'the highest sense, and admits 
of no other than a tragic end. 

They were now to study and peruse the piece in com- 
mon; to commence what are called the book-rehearsals. 
These Wilhelm had looked forward to as to a festival. 
Having formerly collated all the parts, no obstacle on this 
ade could oppose him. The whole of the actors were 
acquainted with the piece ; he endeavoured to impress their 
minds with the importance of these book-rehearsals. *< As 
▼on require," said he, " of every musical performer, that 
he shall, in some degree, be able to play from the book ; 
80 every actor, every educated man, should train himself 
to recite from the book, to catch immediately the character 
of any drama, any poem, any tale he may be reading, 
and exhibit it with grace and readiness. No committing 
of the piece to memory will be of service, if the actor 
have not in the first place penetrated into the sense and 

2ärit of his author ; the mere letter will avail him no- 
ing.'» 
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Serlo declared, that he would overlook all subsequent 
rehearsals, the last rehearsal itself, if justice were but 
done to these rehearsals from the book. '< For commonly," 
said he, *' there is nothing more amusing than to hear an 
actor speak of study : it is as if freemasons were to talk 
of building." 

The rehearsal passed according to their wishes ; and 
we may assert, that the fame and ravour which our com- 
pany acquired afterwards, had their foundation in these 
few but well-spent hours. 

" You did right, my friend," said Serlo, when they 
were alone, " in speaking to our fellow-labourers so ear- 
nestly ; and yet I am afraid they will scarcely fulfil your 
wishes." 

" How so ?" asked Wilhelm. 

" I have noticed," answered Serlo, " that as easily as 
you may set in motion the imaginations of men, gladly as 
they listen to your tales and fictions, it is yet very seldom 
that you find among them any touch of an imagination 
you can call productive. In actors this remark is strik- 
ingly exemplified. Any one of them is well content to 
undertake a beautiful, praiseworthy, brilliant part ; and 
seldom will any ojne of them do more than self-compla- 
cently transport himself into his hero's place, without in 
the smallest troubling his head whether other people view 
him so or not. But to seize with vivacity what the 
aulhor^s feeling was in writing ; what portion of your in- 
dividual qualities you must cast off, in order to do justice 
to a part ; how by your own conviction that you are 
become another man, you may carry with you the convic- 
tions of the audience ; how by the inward truth of your 
conceptive power, you can change these boards into a 
temple, this pasteboard into woods ; to seize and execute 
all this is given to very few. That internal strength of 
soul, by which alone deception can be brought about; 
that lying truth, without which nothing will aflfect us 
rightly, have by most men never even been imagined. 

'^ Let us not then press too hard for spirit and feeling in 
our friends 1 The surest way is first coolly to instruct 
them in the sense and letter of the piece ; if possible, to open 
their understandings. Whoever has the talent will then, 
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of his own accord, eagerly adopt the spirited feeling and 
manner of expression ; and those who have it not, will at 
least be prevented from acting or reciting altogether 
Msely. And among actors, as indeed in all cases, there 
is no worse arrangement than for any one to make pre- 
tensions to the spirit of a thing, while ihe sense and letter 
of it are not ready and clear to him." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CoMiirG to the first stage-rehearsal very early, Wilhelm 
ts[ found himself alone upon the boards. The appearance of 
the place surprised him, and awoke the strangest recollec- 
I] tioDS. ' A forest and village-scene stood exactly represented 
L- as be once had seen it in the theatre of his native town. 
Oq that occasion also, a rehearsal was proceeding ; and 
d it was the morning when Mariana first confessed her love 
i- to hxaif and promised him a happy interview. The pea- 
n taot's cottages resembled one another on the two stages, as 
^ they did in nature ; the true morning sun, beaming through 
a half--closed window-shutter, fell upon a part of a bench 
iD joined to a cottage door ; but unhappily it did not now 
enlighten Mariana's waist and bosom. He sat down, 
reflecting on this strange coincidence : he almost thought 
that perhaps on this very spot he would soon see her again. 
Andy alas I the truth was nothing more, than that an after- 
piece to which this scene belonged was at that time very 
often played upon the German stage. 

Out of these meditations he was roused by the other 
actors ; along with whom two amateurs, frequenters of the 
wardrobe and the stage, came in, and saluted Wilhelm 
with a show of great enthusiasm. One of these was in 
some degree attached to Frau Melina : but the other was 
entirely a pure friend of art ; and both were of the kind 
which a good company should always wish to have about 
it It was difficult to say whether their love for the stage 
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or their knowledge of it was the greater. They loved k 
too much to know it perfectly ; they knew it well enoDgb. 
to prize the good, and to discard the bad. But thm 
inclination being so powerful, they could tolerate thf | 
mediocre ; and the glorious joy, which they experienced | 
from the foretaste and the aftertaste of excellence, sur* .4 
passed expression. The mechanical department gav9 ; 
them pleasure, the intellectual charmed them; and so 
strong was their susceptibility, that even a discontinuoni . 
rehearsal afforded them a species of illusion. Deficiencies 
appeared in their eyes to fade away in distance ; the suc- 
cessful touched them like an object near at hand. In a 
word, they were judges such as every artist wishes in his 
own department. Their favourite movement was from 
the side-scenes to the pit, and from the pit to the side- 
scenes ; their happiest place was in the wardrobe ; thdr 
busiest employment was in trying to improve the dr^ss» 
position, recitation, gesture of the actor ; their liveliest 
conversation was on the effect produced by him ; their 
most constant effort was to keep him accurate, active, and 
attentive, to do him service of kindness, and, without 
sqaundering, to procure for the company a series of en- 
joyments. The two had obtained the exclusive pri^ 
of being present on the stage, at rehearsals as well as 
hibitions. In regard to Hamlet, they had not in all pointt 
agreed with Wilhelm ; here and there he had yielded, but 
for the most part he had stood by his opinion ; and, upon . 
the whole, these discussions had been very useful in the ^ 
forming of his taste. He showed both gentlemen how f 
much he valued them ; and they again predicted nothiqg ^ 
less, from these combined endeavours, than a new epo^ ^ 
for the Grerman theatre. 

The presence of these persons was of great, service ^ 
during the rehearsals. In particular, they laboured to' B 
convince our players that, throughout the whole of their f 
preparations, the posture and action, as they were intended It 
ultimately to appear, should always be combined with ths ^ 
words, and thus the whole be mechanically united by r 
habit. In rehearsing a tragedy especially, they said, no ^ 
yQ.ommon movement with the hands should be allowed : • ^ 
tragic actor that took snuff in the rehearsal, alwayi ^« 
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m frightened them ; for, in all probability, on coming to the 
nme passage in the exhibition he would miss his pinch. 
JUajf on the same principles, they maintained that no one 
[ Aoald rehearse in boots, if his part were to be-played 
' in shoes. But nothing, they declared, afflicted them so 
'. much as when the women, in rehearsing, stuck their hands 
-. into the folds of their sowns. 

'- By the persausion of our friends, another very good 
■ eflect was brought about ; the actors all began to learn 
' the ose of arms. Since military parts occur so frequently, 
^ said they, can anything look more absurd than men with- 
r oat the smallest particle of discipline, trolling about the 
^\ ftaifp in captains' and majors' uniforms. 
•^ Wilhelm and Laertes were the first that took lessons of 
^f { a subaltern : thev continued their practising of fence with 
^- the greatest zeal. 

^^ Such pains did our two amateurs give themselves for 
^! perfecting a company, which had so fortunately come to- 
'^j gether. They were thus providing for the future satisfac- 
^ tioo of the public, while the public was usually laughing 
3C It their taste. People did not know what gratitude they 
^^ owed our friend ; particularly for performing one service, 
^9 the service of frequently impressing on the actor the fun- 
ei damental point, that it was his duty to speak so loud as to 
^Q^ le heard. In this simple matter, they experienced more 
^ opposition and repugnance than could have been expected. 



us 



od 



Host part maintained that they were heard well enough 

already ; some laid the blame upon the building ; others 
^P^ nid, one could not yell and bellow, when one had to speak 

oatorally, secretly, or tenderly. 
Oar two friends having an immeasurable stock of 
, f patience, tried every means of undoing this delusion, of 
^^ getting round this obstinate self-will. They spared neither 
' 7 ui^ments nor flatteries ; and at last they reached their 
^1 J^|ect, bein^ aided not a little by the good example of 
~t Wilhelm. By him they were requested to sit down in the 
^1 remotest corners of the house ; and every time they did 
'I Bot bear him perfectly, to rap on the bench with a key. 
^J Be articulated well, spoke out in a measured manner, 
'{ raited his tones gradually, and did not overcry himself in 

the most vehement passages. The rapping of the key was 
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heard less and less every new rehearsal : by and by the | 
rest submitted to the same operation ; and at last it seemed s 
rational to hope, that the piece would be heard by every 
one in all the nooks of the house. 

From this example, we may see how desirous peopb 
are to reach their object in their own way ; what need 
there often is of enforcing on them truths which are self- 
evident ; and how difficult it may be to reduce the man, 
who aims at affecting something, to admit the primaiy 
conditions under which alone his enterprise is possible. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The necessary preparations for scenery and dresses, 
and whatever else was requisite, were now proceeding. 
In regard to certain scenes and passages, our friend had 
whims of his own, which Serlo humoured, partly in con- 
sideration of their bargain, partly from conviction, and 
because he hoped by these civilities to gain Wilhelm, and 
to lead him according to his own purposes, the more im« 
plicitly in time to come. 

Thus, for example, the King and Queen were, at the 
first audience, to appear sitting on the throne, with the 
courtiers at the sides, and Hamlet standing undistinguished 
in the crowd. '' Hamlet," said he, <* must keep himself 
quiet ; his sable dress will sufficiently point him out. He 
should rather shun remark than seek it. Not till the 
audience is ended, and the king speaks with him as with 
a son, should he advance, and allow the scene to take iti 
course." 

A formidable obstacle still remained, in regard to the 
two pictures, which Hamlet so passionately refers to in. 
the scene with his mother. We ought," said Wilhelnii 
*' to have both of them visible at full length, in the hoU 
tom of the chamber, near the main door; and the foraier 
king must be clad in armour, like the Ghost, and hang 
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It the rido where it enters. I could wish that the figure 
hdd its right hand in a commanding attitude; were some- 
what turned away ; and as it were looked over its shoul- 
der, that so it mi^ht perfectly resemble the Ghost at the 
moment when he issues from the door. It will produce a 

Siat efiecty when at this instant Hamlet looks upon the 
ost, and the Queen upon the picture. The stepfather 
may be painted in royal ornaments, but not so striking." 

There were several other points of this sort, about 
which we shall perhaps elsewhere have opportunity to 
speak. 

** Are you then inexorably bent on Hamlet's dying at 
the end V* inquired Serlo. 

« How can I keep him alive," said Wilhelm, « when 
the whole piece is pressing him to death? We have 
already talked at large on that matter." 

" But the public wishes him to live.'? 

'' I will show the public any other complaisance ; but 
as to this, I cannot. We often wish that some gallant 
Qseful man, who is dying of a chronical disease, miffht 
j^t live longer. The family weep, and conjure the ph^r- 
tieihUf but he cannot stay him ; and no more than this 
physician can withstand the necessity of nature, can we 

S've law to an acknowledged necessity of art. It is a 
be compliance with the multitude, to raise in them emo- 
tions which they wish^ when these are not emotions which 
they aughtf to feel." 

•* Whoever pays the cash," said Serlo, " may require 
the ware according to his liking.'^ 

<■ Doubtless in some degree," replied our friend ; '^ but 
a great public should be reverenced, not used as children 
are, when pedlars wish to hook the money from them. 
By presenting excellence to the people, you should gradu- 
attjr excite in them a taste and feeling for the excellent; 
and they will pay their money with double satisfaction, 
when reason itself has nothing to object against this out- 
lay. The public you may flatter, as you do a well-be- 
bfed child, to better, to enlighten it ; not as you do a pam- 
pered child of quality, to perpetuate the error you profit 

In this manner» various other topics wer e discussed re- 
yoii. 
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la ting to the question : What might still be changed in the 
piece, and what must of necessity remain untouched 1 We 
shall not enter farther on those points at present ; but pec» 
hapsy at some future time, we may submit this altered 
Hamlet itself to such of our readers as feel any interest in 
the subject. 



CHAPTER X. 

Th£ main rehearsal was at length concluded ; it had 
lasted very long. Serlo and Wilhelm still found much to 
care for : notwithstanding all the time which had already 
been consumed in preparation, some highly necessary 
matters had been left to the very last moment. 

Thus, the pictures of the kings, for instance, were not 
ready ; and the scene between Hamlet and his Mother, 
from which so powerful an effect was looked for, had a 
very helpless aspect, as the business stood ; for neither 
Ghost nor painted image of him was at present forth- 
coming. Serlo made a jest of this perplexity: "We 
should be in a pretty scrape," said he, " if the Ghost were 
to decline appearing, and the guard bad nothing to fight 
with but the air, and our prompter were obliged to speak 
the spirit's part from the side-scenes." 

" We will not scare away our strange friend by unbe- 
lief," said Wilhelm : " doubtless at the proper season he 
will come, and astonish us as much as the spectators." 

" Well, certainly," said Serlo, " I shall be a happy man 
to-morrow night, when once this piece is fairly acted. It 
costs us more arrangement than I dreamed of." 

" But none of you,'' exclaimed Philina, " will be happier 
than I, little as my part disturbs me. Really, to hear a 
single subject talked of for ever and for ever, when after 
all there is nothing to come of it, beyond an exhibition 
which will be forgotten like so many hundred others, this 
is what I have not patience for. In Heaven's name, not 
so many pros and cons I The guests you entertain have 
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always something to object against the dinner ; nay, if 
you could hear them talk of it at 'home, they cannot 
understand how it was possible to undergo so sad a 
bosinesä." 

" Let me turn your illustration, pretty one, to my own 
advantage," answered Wilhelm. *• Consider how much 
must be done by art and nature, by traffickers and trades- 
men, before an entertainment can be given. How many 
years the stag must wander in the forest, the fish in the 
river or the sea, before they can deserve to grace our 
table ! And what cares and consultations with her cooks 
and servants has the lady of the house submitted to ! Ob- ' 
serve with what indifference the people swallow the pro- 
duction of the distant vintager, the seaman and the vint- 
ner, as if it were a thing of course. And ought these men 
to cease from labouring, providing, and preparing ; ought 
the master of the house to cease from purchasing and lay- 
ing up the fruit of their exertions, because at last the en- 
joyment it affords is transitory 1 But no enjoyment can 
be transitory; the impression which it leaves is per- 
manent ; and what is done with diligence and effort com- 
municates to the spectator a hidden force, of which we 
cannot say how far its influence may reach.'' 

** 'Tis all one to me,*' replied Philina ; " only here again 
I must observe that you men are constantly at variance 
with yourselves. With all this conscientious horror at 
curtailing Shakspeare, you have missed the finest thought 
there was in Hamlet !" 

" The finest V^ cried our friend. 

" Certainly the finest," said Philina ; " the Prince him- 
self takes pleasure in it." 

"And it is?" inquired Serlo. 

" If you wore a wig," replied Philina, ** I would pluck 
it very coolly off you ; for I think you need to have your 
^erstanding opened." 

The rest began to think what she' could mean ; the con- 
versation paused. The party arose ; it was now grown 
late ; they seemed about to separate. While they were 
standing in this undetermined mood, Philina all at once 
ftrock up a song, with a very graceful, pleasing tune : 
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Sioff me not with mich emotioa 

How the niffht so lonesome is ; 
Pjettf maids, rve got a noüon 

It 18 the roTerse of this. 

For as wife and man are plighted. 

And the better half the wife ; 
So is night to day united, 

Nighrs the better half of life. 

Can you joy in bustling daytime. 
Day when none can get his will t 

It is good for work, for hay time. 
For much other it is ill. 

But when, in the nightly glooming. 

Social lamp on table glows. 
Face "or faces dear illuming. 

And such jest and joyanoe goes ; 

When the fiery pert young fellow. 

Wont by day to run or ride. 
Whispering now some tale would tell 0, — 

All so gentle by your side ; 

When the nightingale to lovers 

Lovinsly her songlet sings. 
Which S>i exiles and sad rovers 

Like mere wo and wailing rings : 

With a heart how lightsome feeling 

Do ye count the kindly clock. 
Which, twelve times deliberate pealinff. 

Tells you none to-night shall knock f 

Therefore, on all fit occasions, 

Mark it maidens, what I sing : 
Every day its own vexations. 

And the night its joys will bring. 

She made a little courtesy on concluding, and Serlo 
gave a loud, ^^ Bravo !" She scuttled off, and left the room 
with a tee-hee of laughter. They heard her singing and 
skipping as she went down stairs. 

Serlo passed into another room ; Wilhelm bade Aurelia 
good night ; but she continued looking at him for a few 
moments, and said : 
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" How I dislike that woman ! Dislike her from my 
iieart, and to her very slightest qualities I Those brown 
mlashes, with her fair hair, which our brother thinks so 
charming, I cannot bear to look at ; and that scar upon 
her brow has something in it so repulsive, so low and base, 
that I could recoil ten paces every time I meet her. She 
was lately telling as a joke, that her father, when she was 
a child, threw a plate at her head, of which this is the 
mark. It is well that she is marked in the eyes and brow, 
that those about her may be on their guard." 

Wilhelm made no answer, and Aurelia went on, appa- 
rently with greater spleen : 

'* It is next to impossible to speak a friendly or civil 
word to her, so deeply do I hate her, with all her wheed- 
ling. Would that we were rid of her ! And you too, my 
friend, have a certain complaisance for the creature, a 
way of acting towards her, that grieves me to the soul ; 
an attention which borders on respect; which, by Heaven ! 
she does not merit.'' 

" Whatever she may be," replied our friendi " I owe 
her thanks. Her upbringing is to blame : to her natural 
character I would do justice." 

" Character !" exclaimed Aurielia ; " and do you think 
such a creature has a character ? O you men I It is so 
like you ! These are the women you deserve !'' 

" My friend, can you suspect me ?" answered Wil- 
helm. <' I will give account of every minute I have spent 
beside her." 

"Come, come," replied Aurelia ; " it is late, we will not 
quarrel. All like each, and each like all \ Good night, 
my friend ! Good night, my sparkling bird of Paradise !*' J 

Wilhelm asked how he had earned this title. 

" Another time," cried she ; " another time. They say 
it has no feet, but hovers in the air, and lives on «ether. 
That, however, is a story, a poetic fiction. Good night ! 
Dream sweetly, if you are in luck !'' 

She proceeded to her room ; and he, being left alone» 
made haste to his. 

Half angrily he walked along his chamber to and fro. 
The jesting but decided tone of Aurelia had hurt him : 

4» 
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h6 felt deeply how unjust she was. Could he treat Phi- 
Una with unkindness or ill nature? She had done no 
evil to him : but for any love to her, he could proudly 
and confidently take his conscience to witness that it was 
not so. 

On the point of beginning to undress, he was goiAg 
forward to his bed to draw aside the curtains, when, not 
without extreme astonishment, he saw a pair of women's 
slippers lying on the floor before it. One of them was 
resting on its sole, the other on its edge. They were 
Philina's slippers ; he recognised them but too well. He 
thought be noticed some disorder in the curtains ; nay it 
seemed as if they moved. He stood and looked with un- 
averted eyes. 

A new impulse, which he took for anger, cut his 
breath : after a short pause he recovered, and cried in a 
firm tone : 

"Come out, Philina? What do you mean by this? 
Where is your sense, your modesty ? Are we to be the 
speech of the house to-morrow ?" 

Nothing stirred. 

" I do not jest," continued he ; " these pranks are little 
to my taste." 

No sound ! No motion ! 

Irritated and determined, he at last went forward to 
the bed, and tore the curtains asunder. " Arise," said he, 
" if I am not to give you up my room to-night." 

With great surprise, he found his bed unoccupied ; the 
sheets and pillows in the sleekest rest. He lookea around ; 
he searched, and searched, but found no traces of the 
rogue. Behind the bed, the stove, the drawers, there was 
nothing to be seen : he sought with great and greater di- 
ligence ; a spiteful looker-on might have believed that he 
was seeking in the hope of findii^. 

All thought of sleep was gone. He put the slippers on 
his table ; went pasi^ it up and dowa; often paused before 
it ; and a wicked sprite that watched him has asserted, 
that our friend employed himself for several hours about 
these dainty little shoes ; that he viewed them with a cer- 
tain interest ; that he handled them and played with them : 
«Ik1 it was not till towards morning that he threw himself 
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on bed, without undressiog, where he fell asleep amidst a 
world of curious fantasies. 

He was still slumbering, when Serlo entered hastily : 
** Where are you?" cried he: «Still in bed? Impos- 
sible ! I want you in the theatre ; we have a thousand 
things to do.'' 



CHAPTER XL 

The forenoon and the afternoon fled rapidly away. 
The playhouse was already full ; our friend hastened to 
dress. It was not with the joy which it had given him 
when he first essayed it, that he now put on the garb of 
Hamlet ; he only dressed himself that he might be in rea- 
diness. On joining the women in the stage-room, they 
unaninaously cried that nothing sat upon him right ; the 
fine feather stood awry ; the buckle of his belt did not fit : 
they began to slit, to sew, and piece together. The music 
started : Philina still objected somewhat to his ruff; Aure- 
Ka had much to say asainst his mantle. ''Leave me 
alone, good people," cried he, '' this negligence will make 
me liker Hamlet" The women would not let him go, but 
continued trimming him. The music ceased ; the acting 
was begun. He looked at himself in the glass ; pressed 
his bat closer down upon his face, and retouched the paint- 
ing of his cheeks. 

At this instant, somebody came rushing in and cried : 
« The Ghost 1 The Ghost !" 

Wilhelm«had not once had time all day to think of the 
Ghost, and whether it would come or not. His anxiety 
on that head was at length removed, and now some strange 
assistant was to be expected. The stage-manager came 
in, inquiring after various matters : Wilhelm had not time 
to ask about the Ghost ; he hastened to present himself 
before the throne, where King and Queen, surrounded with 
their court, were already glancing in all the splendours of 
royalty, and waiting till the scene in front of them should 
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be concluded. He caught the last words of Horatio, who 
was speaking of the Ghost in extreme confusion» and 
seemed to have almost forgotten his part. 

The intermediate curtain went aloft, and Hamlet saw 
the crowded house before him. Horatio having spoken 
his address, and been dismissed by the King, pressed 
through to Hamlet ; and, as if presenting himself to the 
Prince, he said ; << The Devil is in harness ; he has put lu 
all in fright.'^ 

In the meanwhile two men of large stature, in white 
cloaks and capuches, were observed standing in the side« 
scenes. Our friend, in the distraction, embarrassment, and 
hurry of the moment, had failed in the first soliloquy ; at 
least such was his own opinion, though loud plaudits had 
attended his exit Accordingly he made his next entrance 
in no pleasant mood, with the dreary wintry feeling of 
dramatic condemnation. Yet he girded up his mind ; and' 
spoke that appropriate passage on the ** rouse and wash 
sei," the " heavy-headed reveP' of the Danes, with suit- 
able indifference ; he had, like the audience, in thinking of 
it, quite forgotten the Ghost ; and he started in real terror, 
when Horatio cried out, " Look, my lord, it comes I** 
He whirled violently round ; and the tall noble figure, the 
low inaudible tread, the light movement in the heavr- 
looking armour, made such an impression on him, that ne 
stood as if transformed to stone, and could utter only in a 
half- voice his : <* Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us !'' He glared at the form ; drew a deep breathing 
once or twice, and pronounced his address to the Ghost in 
a manner so confused, so broken, so constrained, that the 
highest art could not have hit the mark so well. 

His translation of this passage now stood him in good 
stead. He had kept very close to the original ; in which 
the arrangement of the words appeared to him expressive 
of a mind confounded, terrified, and seized with horror : 

<< Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damnM, 
Bring with thee airs from Heaven or blasts from Hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com^st in such a questionable shape. 
That I will speak to thee; I'll call thee Hamlet, 
KiDg, father, royal Dane : answer me !" 
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A deep efiect was visible in the audience. The Ghost 
beckoned, the Prince followed him amid the loudest 
plaudits. 

The scene chanced ; and when the two bi^d re-appeared» 
the Ghost on a sudden stopped, and turned round ; by which 
means Hamlet came to be a little too close upon it. With 
a longing curiosity, he looked in at the lowered vizor, but 
except two deep-lying eyes, and a well-formed nose, he 
could discern nothing. Gazing timidly, he stood before 
the Ghost ; but when the first tones issued from the helmet, 
and a somewhat hoarse yet deep and penetrating voice 
pronounced the words ; << I am thy father's spirit," Wilhelm, 
thuddering, started back some paces, and the audience 
shuddered with him. Each imagined that he knew the 
voice; Wilhelm thought he noticed in it some resemblance 
vith bis father's. These strange emotions and remem- 
brances ; the curiosity he felt about discovering his secret 
liiend, the anxiety about offending him, even the theatric 
impropriety of comins too near him in the present situa- 
tion, all this affected Wilhelm with powerful and conflict- 
ing inipulses. During the long speech of the Ghost, he 
cminged his place so frequently ; he seemed so unsettled 
and perplexed, so attentive and so absent-minded, that his 
acting caused a universal admiration, as the Spirit caused 
a universal horror. The latter spoke with a feeling of 
melancholy anger rather than of sorrow ; but of an anger 
spiritual, slow, and inexhaustible. It was the mistemper 
m a noble soul, that is severed from all earthly things, 
and yet devoted to unbounded wo. At last he vanished ; 
but in a curious manner ; for a thin, gray, transparent 
^uze arose from the place of descent like a vapour, spread 
Itself over him, and sank along with him. 

Hamlet's friends now entered, and swore upon the sword. 
Old Truepenny, in the meantime, was so busy under 
ground, that wherever they might take their station, he 
was sure to call out right lieneath them : ** Swear !" and 
they started, as if the soil had taken fire below them, and 
hastened to another spot. On each of these occasions, 
too, a little flame pierced through at the place where they 
were standing. The whole produced on the spectators a 
profound impression. 
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After this, the piece proceeded calmly on its courM: 
nothing failed, all prospered ; the audience manifested their 
contentment, and the actors seemed to rise in heart aMft ' 
qnrits every scene. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The curtain fell ; and rapturous applauses sounded- oot. 
of every corner of the house. The four princely corp(M 
sprang aloft, and embraced each other. Polonius and 
Ophelia likewise issued from their graves, and listeDed 
with extreme satisfaction, as Horatio^ who had stept before 
the curtain to announce the following piece, was welcomed 
with the most thundering plaudits. The people would oot 
hear of any other play, but violently required the repet^ 
tion of the present. 

" We have won,'' cried Serlo ; " and so not anothar 
Reasonable word this night ! Everything depends on the 
first impression : we should never take it ill of any actor 
that, on occasion of his first appearance, he is provident 
and even self-willed." 

The box-keeper came and delivered him a heavy sum. 
<< We have made a good beginning,'' cried the Manager, 
** and prejudice itself will now be on our side. But where 
is the supper that you promised us ? To-night we may 
be allowed to relish it a little." 

It had been agreed that all the party were to stay 
together in their stage-dresses, and enjoy a little feast 
among themselves. Wilhelm had engaged to have the 
place in readiness, and Frau Melina to provide the 
victuals. 

A room, which commonly was occupied by scene- 
painters, had accordingly been polished up as well as 
possible ; our friends, had hung it round with little decora- 
tions ; and so decked and trimmed it, that it looked half 
like a garden, half like a colonnade. On entering it, the 
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company were dazzled with the glitter of a multitude of 
lights» which, across the vapours of the sweetest and most 
copious perfumes, spread a stately splendour over a well- 
decorated and well-furnished table. These preparations 
were hailed with joyful interjections by the party: all took 
their places with a certain genuine dignity ; it seemed as 
if someroyal family had met together in the Kingdom of 
the Shades. Wilhelm sät between Aurelia and the Frau 
Melina ; Serlo between Fhilina and Elmira ; nobody was 
discontented with himself or with his place. 

Our two theatric amateurs, who had from the first been 
present, now increased the pleasure of the meeting. While 
the exhibition was proceeding, they had several times stept 
loond, and come upon the stage, expressing, in the warmest 
terms, the delight which they and the audience felt They 
DOW descended to particulars ; and each was richly re- 
warded for his efforts. 

With boundless animation, the company extolled man 
after man and passage after passage. To the prompter, 
who had modestly sat down at the bottom of the table, 
they gave a liberal commendation for his rugged Pyrrkus ; 
the fencing of Hamlet and Laertes was beyond all praise ; 
Ophelia's mourning had been inexpressibly exalted and 
arocting ; of Folonius they would not trust themselves to 
apeak. 

Every individual present heard himself commended 
through the rest and by them ; nor was the absent Ghost 
defrauded of his share of praise and admiration. He had 
played the part, it was asserted, with a very happy voice, 
and in a lofty style ; but what surprised them most was 
the information which he seemed to have about their own 
affairs. He entirely resembled the painted figure, as if he 
had sat to the painter of it ; and the two amateurs de- 
scribed, in glowing language, how awful it had looked 
when the spirit entered near the picture, and stept across 
before his own image. Truth and error, they declared, 
had been commingled in the strangest manner ; they had 
felt as if the Queen really did not see the Ghost. And 
Frau Melina was especially commended, because on this 
occasion she had gazed upwards at the picture, while 
Hamlet was pointing downwards at the Spectre. 
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Inquiry was now made how the apparition could have 
entered. The stage-manager reported that a back-doori 
usually blocked up by decorations, had that evening» as 
the Gothic hall was occupied, been opened ; that two laige 
figures in white cloaks and hoods, one of whom was not 
to be distinguished from the other, had entered b^ thii 
passage ; and by the same, it was likely, they bad issoad 
when the third act was over. 

Serlo praised the Ghost for one merit; that he had 
not whined and lamented like a tailor ; nay, to animate 
his son, had even introduced a passage at the end, which 
more beseemed such a hero. Wilhelm had kept it in 
memory ; he promised to insert it in his manuscript. 

Amid the pleasures of the entertainment, it had not been 
noticed that the children and the Harper were absent 
Ere long they made their entrance, and were blithely 
welcomed by the company. They came in together, very 
strangely decked: Felix was beating a triangle, Mig- 
non a tambourine ; the old man had his large harp hunj; 
round his neck, and was playing on it whilst he carried it 
before him. They marched round and round th^ table, 
and sang a multitude of songs. Eatables were handed 
them ; and the guests seemed to think they could not do 
a greater kindness to the children, than by giving them as 
much sweet wine as they chose to have. For the com- 
pany themselves had not by any means neglected a stock 
of savoury flasks, presented by the two amateurs, which 
had arrived that evening in baskets. The children tripped 
about, and sang ; Mignon, in particular, was frolick- 
some beyond all wont. She beat the tambourine with the 
greatest liveliness and grace ; now, with her finger pressed 
against the parchment, she hummed across it swiftly to 
and fro; now rattled on it with her knuckles, now with 
the back of her hand ; nay, sometimes, with alternating 
rhythm, she struck it first against her knee and then against 
her head ; and anon twirling it in her hand, she made the 
shells jingle by themselves ; and thus, from the simplest 
instrument, elicited a great variety of tones. After she 
and Felix had long rioted about, they sat down upon an 
elbow-chair whicn was standing empty at the table, ex- 
actly opposite to Wilhelm. 
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•* Keep out of the chair 1" cried Serlo: «*it is waiting 
tot the Ghost, I think ; and when he comes, it will be worse 
for you." 

. •* I do not fear him," answered Mignon: "if he come, 
we can rise« He is my uncle, and will not harm me." 
To those who did not know that her reputed father had 
beeD named the Great Devil, this speech was unintelh'gible. 

The party looked at one another; they were more and 
more confirmed in their suspicion that the Manager was 
ID the secret of the Ghost They talked and tippled, and the 
girls from time to time cast timid glances towards the door. 

The children, who, sitting in the great chair, looked 
from over the table but like puppets in their box, did actu- 
ally at length start a little drama in the style of Punch. 
The screeching tone of these people Mignon imitated very 
well; and Felix and she began to knock their heads to- 
gether, and against the edges of the table, in such a way 
as only wooden puppets could endure. Mignon, in par- 
ticular, grew frantic with gaiety; the company, much as 
they had laughed at her at first, were in fine obliged to 
curb her. But persuasion was of small avail ; for she now 
sprang up, and raved and shook her tambourine, and ca- 
pered round the table. With her hair flying out behind 
her, with her head thrown back, and her limbs as it were 
cast, into the air, she seemed like one of those antique 
Menads, whose wild and all but impossible positions still, 
on classic monuments, often strike us with amazement. 

Incited by the talents and the uproar of the children, 
each endeavoured to contribute something to the enter- 
tiunment of the night. The girls sung several canons ; 
Laertes whistled in the manner of a nightingale ; and the 
Pedant gave a symphony pianissimo upon the Jew's-harp. 
Meanwhile the youth's and damsels, who sat near each 
other, had begun a great variety of games ; in which, as 
the hands often crossed and met, some pairs were favoured 
with a transient squeeze, the emblem of a hopeful kindness. 
Madam Melina in particular seemed scarcely to conceal 
a decided tenderness for Wilhelm. It was late ; and Au- 
reha, perhaps the only one retaining self-possession in the 
party, now stood up, and signified that it was time to go." 

By way of termination, ^rlo gave a firework» or what 
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resembled one ; for he could imitate the sound of crackers, 
rockets, and firewheels, with his mouth»in a style of nearly 
inconceivable correctness. You had only to shut your 
eyes, and the deception was complete. In the meantime, 
they had all risen ; the men gave their arms to the women 
to escort them home. Wilheltn was walking last with 
Aurelia. The stage-manager met him on the stairs, and 
said to him : '< Here is the veil our Ghost vanished in : 
it was hanging fixed to the place where he sank ; we found 
it this moment." " A curious relique !" said our friend, 
and took it with him. 

At this instant his left arm was laid hold of, and he 
felt a smart twinge qf pain in it. Mignon had hid herself 
in the place ; she had seized him, and bit his arm. She 
rushed past him, down stairs, and disappeared. 

On reaching the open air, almost ail of them discovered 
that they had drunk too liberally. They glided asunder 
without taking leave. 

The instant Wilhelm gained his room, he stripped, and 
extinguishing his candle, hastened into bed. Sleep was 
overpowering him without delay, when a noise, that seemed 
to issue from behind the stove, aroused him. In the eye 
of his heated fancy, the image of the harnessed King was 
hovering there: he sat up that he might address the 
Spectre; but he felt himself encircled with soft arms, and 
his mouth was shut with kisses, which he had not force to 
push away. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Next morning, Wilhelm started up with an unpleasant 
feeling, and found himself alone. His head was still dim 
with the tumult, which he had not yet entirely slept off; 
snd the recollection of his nightly visitant disquieted his 
mind. His first suspicion lighted on Fhilina; but, on 
second thoughts, he conceived that it could not have been 
she. He sprang out of bed, and» while putting on his 
clothes, he noticed that the door» which commonly he 
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used to bolt, was now ajar ; though whether he had shut 
it on the previous night or not, he could not recollect. 

But wiiat surprised him most, was the Spirit's veil, 
which he found lying on his bed. Having brought it up 
with. him, he had most probably thrown it there himself. 
It was a gray gauze ; on the hem of it he noticed an in- 
scription broidered in dark letters. He unfolded it, and 
read the words : <' For the first and the last time ! 
Ply, Youth I Ply P' He was struck with it, and knew 
not what to think or say. 

At this moment Mignon entered with his breakfast. 
The aspect of the child astonished Wilhelm, we may 
almost say frightened him. She appeared to have grown 
taller over night : she entered with a stately, noble air ; 
and looked him in the face so earnestly, that he could not 
endure her glances. She did not touch him, as at other 
times, when, for morning salutation, she would press his 
hand, or kiss his cheek, his lips, his arm, or shoulder; but 
having put his things in order, she retired in silence. 

The appointed time of a first-rehearsal now arrived; 
our friends assembled, all of them entirely out of tune 
from yesternight's debauch. Wilhelm roused himself as 
much as possible, that he might not at the very outset 
violate the principle of diligence, which he had preached 
so lately with such emphasis. His practice in the matter 
helped him through : for practice and habits must, in every 
art, fill up the voids, which genius and temper in their 
fluctuations will so often leave. 

But in the present case, our friends had especial reason 
to admit the truth of the remark, that no one should begin 
*with a festivity any situation that is meant to last, par- 
ticularly that is meant to be a trade, a mode of living. 
Festivities are fit for what is happily concluded : at the 
commencement, they but waste the force and zeal which 
should inspire us in the struggle, and support us through a 
long-continued labour. Oi all festivities, the marriage- 
festival appears the most unsuitable : calmness, humility, 
and silent hope, befit no ceremony more than this. 

So passed the day, which to Wilhelm seemed the most 
insipid he had ever spent Instead of their accustomed 
conversation in the evening, the company began to yawn : 
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the interest of Hamlet was exhausted ; they rather felt it 
disagreeable than otherwise that the piece was to be given 
again next night. Wilhelm showed the veil which the 
Royal Dane had left ; it was to be inferred from this, that 
he would not come again. Serlo was ofthat opinion ; he 
appeared to be deep in the secrets of the Ghost ; but, on 
the other hand, the inscription, "Fly, youth! FlyT' 
seemed inconsistent with the rest How could Serlo be 
in league with any one whose aim it was to take away 
the finest actor of his troop ? 

It had now become a matter of necessitv to confer on 
Boisterous the Ghost's part, and on the redant that of 
the King. Both declared that they had studied these 
sufficiently 1 nor was it wonderful ; for, in suqh a number 
of rehearsals, and so copious a treatment of the subject» 
all of them had grown familiar with it ; each could have 
exchanged his part with any other. Yet they rehearsed 
a little here and there, and prepared the new adventures 
as fully as the hurry would admit. When the company 
was breaking up at a pretty late hour, Philina softly 
whispered Wilhelm as she passed : " I must have my 
slippers back : thou wilt not bolt the door V* These words 
excited some perplexity in Wilhelm, when he reached his 
chamber: they strengthened the suspicion that Philina 
was the secret visitant : and we ourselves are forced to 
coincide with this idea ; particularly as the causes, which 
awakened in our friend another and a stranger supposition, 
cannot be disclosed. ^ He kept walking up and down his 
chamber, in no quiet frame : his door was actually not yet 
bolted. 

On a sudden, Mignon rushed into the room ; laid hold 
of him, and cried :/' Master ! save the house! It is on 
fire !" Wilhelm sprang through the door ; and a strong 
smoke came rushing down upon him from the upper 
story. On the street he heard the cry of fire ; and the 
Harper, with his instrument in his hand, came down stairs 
breathless through the smoke. Aurelia hurried out of her 
chamber, and threw little Felix into Wilhelm's arms. 

"Save the child I" cried she; "and we will mind the 
rest." 

Wilhelm did not look upon the danger as so great; 
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his first thought was to penetrate to the source of the fire, 
and try to stifle it before it reached a head. He gave 
Felix to the Harper ; commanding him to hasten down 
the stone-stairs, wnich led across a Tittle garden- vault out 
into the garden, and to wait with the children in the open 
air. Mignon took a light to show the way. He begged 
Aurelia to secure her things there also. He himself 
pierced upwards through the smoke ; but it was in vain 
that he exposed himself to such danger. The flame 
appeared to issue from a neighbouring house; it had 
already caught the wooden floor and staircase : some 
others who had hastened to his help, were suffering like 
himself from fire and vapour. Yet he kept inciting them ; 
he called for water ; he conjured them to dispute every 
inch with the flame ; and promised to abide by them to 
the last. At this instant, Mignon came springing up, 
and cried : " Master save thy Felix ! The old man is 
mad ! He is killing him." Scarcely knowing what he 
did, Wilhelm darted down stairs, and Mignon followed 
close behind him. 

On the last steps, which led into the garden-vault, he 
paused with horror. Some heaps of fire-wood branches, 
and large masses of straw, which had been stowed in the 
place, were burning with a clear flame; Felix was lying 
on the ground and screaming ; the Harper stood aside 
holding down his head, and leaned against the wall. 
" Unhappy creature ! what is this ?" said Wilhelm. The 
old man spoke not ; Mignon lifted Felix, and carried him 
with difficulty to the garden ; while Wilhelm strove to 
pull the fire asunder and extinguish it; but only by his 
efforts made the flame more violent. At last he too was 
forced to fly into the garden, with his hair and his eye- 
lashes burnt ; tearing the Harper with him through the 
conflagration, who, with singed beard, unwillingly accom- 
panied him. 

Wilhelm hastened instantly to seek the children. He 
found them on the threshold of a summer-house at some 
distance : Mignon was trying every effort to pacify her 
comrade. Wilhelm took him on his knee ; he questioned 
him, felt him; but could obtain no satisfactory account 
from either him or Mignon. 

5* 
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Meanwhile the fire had fiercely seized on several 
houses ; it was now enlightening all the neighbourhoocL 
Wilhelm looked at the child in the red glare of the flames; 
be could find no wound, no blood, no hurt of any kind. 
He groped over all the little creature'» body ; but it gave 
no sign of pain ; on the contrary, it by degrees grew 
calm, and began%to wonder atnhe blazing houses, and 
express its pleasure at the spectacle of beams and rafters 
burning all in order,^ like a grand illumination, so beauti« 
fully there. 

Wilhelm thought not of the clothes or goods he might 
have lost ; he felt deeply how inestimable to him was this 
pair of human beings, who had just escaped so great a 
d&nger. He pressed little Felix to his heart with a new 
emotion; Mignon too he was about to clasp with joyful 
tenderness, but she softly avoided this ; she took him by 
the hand and held it fast. 

" Master,'^ said she,r^(till the present evening she had 
hardly ever named him master; at first she used to name 
him sir, and afterwards to call him father) — " Master ! we 
have escaped an awful danger ; thy Felix was on the point 
of death." 

By many inquiries, Wilhelm learned from her at last, 
that when they came into the vault, the Harper tore the 
light from her hand, and set on fire the straw. That he 
then put Felix down ; laid his hands with strange gestures 
on the head of the child, and drew a knife as if he meant 
to sacrifice him. That she sprang forward, and snatched 
it from him ; that she screamed, and some one from the 
house, who was carrying something down into the garden, 
came to her help, but must have gone away again in the 
confusion, and left the old man and the chila alone. 

Two or even three houses were now flaming in a 
general blaze. Owing to the conflagration in the vault, 
no person had been able to take shelter in the garden. 
Wilhelm was distressed about his friends, and in a less 
degree about his property. Not venturing to quit the chil- 
dren, he was forced to sit, and see the mischief spreading 
more and more. 

In this anxious state, he passed some hours. Felix 
had fallen asleep on his bosom ; Mignon was lying at his 
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side» and holding fast his hand. The efforts of the people 
finally subdued the fire. The burnt houses sank, with 
successive crashes, into heaps ; the morning was advanc- 
ing ; the children awoke, and complained of bitter cold ; 
even Wilhelm in his light dress could scarcely brook the 
chillness of the falling dew. He took the young ones to 
the rubbish of the prostrate building ; where, among the 
ashes, and the embers, they found a very grateful warmth. 

The opening day collected, by degrees, the various in- 
dividuals of the party. All of them had got away unhurt, 
no one had lost much. Wilhelm's trunk was saved among 
the rest. 

Towards ten o'clock, Serlo called them to rehearse their 
Hamlet, at least some scenes of the piece, in which fresh 
players were to act. He had some debates to manage, 
on this point, with the municipal authorities. The clergy 
required, that after such a visitation of Providence, the 
playhouse should be shut for some time ; and Serlo on the 
other hand maintained that, both for the purpose of repair- 
ing the damage he had suffered, and of exhilarating the 
depressed and terrified spirits of the people, nothing could 
be more in place than the exhibition of some interesting 
piece. His opinion in the end prevailed ; and the house 
was full. The actors played with singular fire^with more 
of a passionate freedom than at first. The feelings of the 
audience bad been heightened by the horrors of the pre- 
vk>U6 night, and their appetite for entertainment had been 
sharpened by the tedium of a wasted and dissipated day ; 
every one had more than usual susceptibility for what was 
strange and moving. Most of them were new spectators, 
invitecl by the fame of the piece ; they could not compare 
the present with the preceding evening. Boisterous played 
altogether if) the style of the uEiknown Ghost ; ihe Pedant 
too had accurately seized the manner of his predecessor ; 
nor was his own woful aspect without its use to him ; for 
it seemed as if, in spite of his purple cloak and his ermine 
collar, Hamlet were fully justified in calling him a '* king 
of shreds and patches.'^ 

Few have ever reached the throne by a path more 
singular than his had been. But ahhough the rest, and 
especially Philina, made sport of his preferment, he him- 
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self signified that the Count, a consummate judge, had «at 
the first glance predicted this and much more of him. 
Philina, on the other hand, recommended lowliness of 
mind to him ; saying, she would now and then powder the 
sleeves of his coat, that he might remember that unhappy 
night in the Castle, and wear his crown with meekness. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Our friends had sought out other lodgings, on the spur 
of the moment, and were by this means much dispersSsd. 
Wilhelm had conceived a liking for the garden-house, 
where he had spent the night of the conflagration : he 
easily obtained the key, and settled himself there. But 
Aurelia being greatly hampered in her new abode, he was 
obliged to retain little Felix with him. Mignon. indeed, 
would not part with the boy. 

He had placed the children in a neat chamber on the 
upper floor : he himself was in the lower parlour. . The 
young ones were asleep at this time : Wilhelm could not 
sleep. 

Adjoining the lovely garden, which the full moon had 
just risen to illuminate, the black ruins of the fire were 
visible, and here and there a streak of vapour was still 
mounting from them. The air was soft, the night ex- 
tremely beautiful. Philina in issuing from the theatre 
had jogged him with her elbow, and whispered something 
to him, which he did not understand. He felt perplexed 
and out of humour : he knew not what he should expect 
or do. For a day or two Philina had avoided him : it 
was not till to-night that she had given him any second 
signal. Unhappily the doors, that he was not to bolt, 
were now consumed; the slippers had evaporated into 
smoke. How the girl would gain admission to the gar- 
den, if her aim was such, he knew not. He wished she 
might not come ; and yet he longed to have some expla- 
nation with her. 
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But what lay heavier at his heart than this, was the 
fate of the Harper, wbom, since the fire, no one had seen. 
Wilhelm was afraid that, in clearing off the rubbish, they 
wotdd find him buried under it. Our friend had carefully 
concealed the suspicion which he entertained, that it was 
the Harper who had fired the house. The old man had 
been first seen, as he rushed from the burning and smoking 
floor ; and his desperation in the vault appeared a natural 
consequence of such a deed. Yet, from the inquiry which 
the magistrates had instituted touching the affair, it seemed 
likely mat the fire had not originated in the house where 
Wilhelm lived, but had accidentally been kindled in the 
third from that, and had crept along, beneath the roofs, 
before it burst into activity. 

Seated in a grove, our friend was meditating all these 
things, when he heard a low footfall in a neighbouring 
walk« By the melancholy song which arose along with 
it, be recognised the Harper. He caught the words of 
the song without difficulty : it turned on the consolations 
of a miserable man, conscious of being on the borders of 
insanity. Unhappily our friend forgot the whole of it 
except the last verse : 

Wheresoever my steps may lead me. 

Meekly at the door I'll stay ; 
Pious hands will come to feed me. 

And V\\ wander on my way. 
Each will feel a touch of gladness, 

When my aged form appears ; 
Each will shed a tear of sadness. 

Though I reck not of his tears. 

So singing, he had reached the garden-door, which led 
into an unfrequented street Findiqg it bolted, he was 
making an attempt to climb the railing, when Wilhelm 
held him back, and addressed some kindly words to him. 
The old man begged to have the door unlocked, declaring 
that he would and must escape. Wilhelm represented to 
him, that he might indeed escape from the garden, but 
could not from the town ; showing, at the same time, what 
suspicions he must needs incur by such a step. But it was 
in vain : the old man held by his opinion. Our friend. 
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however, would not yield ; and at last he brought him, 
half by force, into the garden-house, in which he locked 
himself along with him. The two carried on a strange 
conversation ; which, however, not to afflict our readers 
with repeating unconnected thoughts and dolorous emo- 
tions, we had rather pass in silence than detail at large. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Undetermined what to do with this unhappy mant who 
displayed such indubitable symptoms of madness, Wilhelm 
would have been in great perplexity, had not Laertes come 
that very morning, and delivered him from his uncertainty. 
Laertes, as usual, rambling everywhere about the town, 
had happened, in spme coffee-house, to meet with a man 
who, a short time ago, had suffered under violent attacks 
of melancholy. This person, it appeared, had been 
entrusted to the care of some country clergyman, who 
made it his peculiar business to attend to people in such 
situations. In the present instance, as in many others, 
his treatment had succeeded : he was still in town ; and 
the friends of the patient were showing him the greatest 
honour. 

Wilhelm hastened to find out this person : he disclosed 
the case to him, and agreed with him about the terms. 
The Harper was to be brought over to him, under certain 
pretexts. The separation deeply pained our friend; so 
used was he to see the man beside him, and to hear his 
spirited and touching strains. The hope of soon beholding 
him recovered, served, in some degree, to moderate this 
feeling. The old man's harp had been destroyed in the 
burning of the house : they purchased him another, and 
gave it him when he departed. 

Mignon's little wardrobe had in like manner been con- 
sumed. As Wilhelm was about providing her with new 
apparel, Aurelia proposed that now at last they shoukl 
dress her as a girl. 
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" No I no ! not at all !" cried Mignon ; and insisted on it 
with such earnestness, that they let her have her way. 

The company had not much leisure for reflection : the 
exhibitions followed close on one another. 

Wilhelm often mingled with the audience, to ascertain 
their feelings ; but he seldom heard a criticism of the kind 
he wished: more frequently the observations, which he 
listened to, distressed or angered him. Thus, for instance, 
shortly after Hamlet had been acted for the first time, a 
youth was telling, with considerable animation, how happy 
he had been that evening in the playhouse. Wilhelm 
hearkened ; and was scandalised to learn that his neigh- 
bour had, on that occasion, in contempt of those behind 
him, kept his hat on, stubbornly refusing to remove it till 
the piece was done ; to which heroical transaction he still 
looked back with great contentment. 

Another gentleman declared that Wilhelm played Laertes 
very well ; but that the actor who had undertaken Hamlet 
did not seem too happy in his part. This permutation 
was not quite unnatural ; .for Wilhelm and Laertes did 
resemble one another, though in a very distant manner. 

A third critic warmly praised his acting, particularly 
in the scene with his mother ; only he regretted much, 
that in this fiery moment a white strap had peered out 
from below the Prince's waistcoat, whereby the illusion 
had been sreatly marred. 

Meanwhile, in the interior of the company, a multitude 
of alterations were occurring. Philina, since the evening 
subsequent to that of the fire, had never given our friend 
the sniallest sign of closer intimacy. She had, as it 
seemed on purpose, hired a remote lodging ; she associated 
with Elmira, and came seldomer to Serlo, an arrange- 
ment very gratifying to Aurelia. Serlo continued still to 
like her; and often visited her quarters, particularly when 
be hoped to find Elmira there. One evening he took 
Wilhelm with him. At their entrance, both of them were 
much surprised to see Philina, in the inner room, sitting 
in close contact with a young officer. He wore a red 
aniform with white pantaloons ; but his face being turned 
away, they could not see it. Philina came into the outer 
room to meet her visiters, and shut the door behind her. 
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<< You surprise me in the middle of a very strange adven- 
ture," cried she. 

" It does not appear so strange," said Serlo : ** bnt let 
us see this handsome, young, enviable gallant. Yoo hate 
us in such training, that we dare not show any jeälonsy, 
however it may be." 

" I must leave you to suspicion for a time/* replied 
Philina, in a jesting tone ; '' yet I can assure you, the 
gallant is a lady of my friencis, who wishes to reinain a 
föw days undiscovered. You shall know her hiatorf in 
due season ; nay, perhaps you shall even behold the bean- \ 
tiful spinster in person ; and then most probably I shall 
have need of all my prudence and discretion, for it seems 
too likely that your new acquaintance will drive your oM 
friend out of favour." 

Wilhelm stood as if transformed to stone. At the first 
glance, the red uniform had reminded him of Mariana; 
the figure too was hers, the fair hair was hers ; only the 
present individual seemed to be a little taller. 

" For Heaven's sake," cried he, " let us know some- 
thing more about your friend ; let us see this lady in dis- 
guise ! We are now partakers of your secret: we will 
promise, we will swear ; only let us see the lady !" 

" What a fire he is in !" cried Philina : " but be cool, 
be calm ; for to-day there will nothing come of it." 

" Let us only know her name !" cried Wilhelm. 

" It were a fine secret, then," replied Philina. 
* " At least her first name !" 

"If you can guess it, be it so. Three guesses I will 
give you ; not a fourth. You might lead me through the 
whole calendar." 

« Well !" said Wilhelm, " Cecilia, then ?" 

" None of your Cecilias !" 

« Henrietta ?" 

"Not at all! Have a care, I pray you; guess better, 
or your curiosity will have to sleep unsatisfied." 

Wilhelm paused and shivered : he tried to speak, but 
the sound died away within him. " Mariana?" stammered 
he at last, " Mariana !" 

« Bravo !*' cried Philina. " Hit to a hair's-breadth !*' 
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said she, whirling round upon her heel» as she was wont 
on such occasions. 

WUhelm could not utter a word ; and Serlo» not ob- 
serving his emotion, urged Philina more and more to let 
them in. 

Conceive the astonishment of both, when Wilhelm, 
suddenly and vehemently interrupting their raillery, thre^ 
himself at Philina's feet, and with an air and tone of the 
deepest passion begged and conjured her : ** Let me see 
the stranger,^' cried he ; ** she is mine ; she is my Mariana ! 
She» for whom I have longed all the days of my life ; she, 
who is still more to me than all the women in this world ! 
Go in to her at least, and tell her that I am here : that 
the man is here who linked to her his earliest love, and 
all the happiness of his youth. Say that he will justify 
himself, though he left her so unkindly ; he will pray for 
pvdon of her ; and will grant her pardon, whatsoever she 
may have done to him : he will even make no pretensions 
farther, if he may but see her, if he may but see that she 
is living, and in happiness/' 

Philina shook her head, and said : *' Speak low ! Do 
not betray us ! If the lady is indeed your friend, her 
feelings must be spared ; for she does not in the least 
suspect that you are here. Quite a different sort of busi 
ness brings her hither : and you know well enough, one 
had rather see a spectre than a former lover, at an incon- 
venient time. I will ask her, and prepare her ; we will 
then consider what is farther to be done. To-morrow I 
shall write you a note, saying when you are to come, or 
whether you may come at all Obey me punctually ; for 
I protest that, without her own and my consent, no eye 
shall see this lovely creature. I shall keep my doors 
better bolted ; and with axe and crow you surely will not 
visit me.'^ 

Our friend conjured her, Serlo begged of her ; but all 
in vain : they were obliged to yield, and leave the cham- 
ber an d the house. 

- With what feelings Wilhelm passed the night is easy 
to conceive. How slowly the hours of the day flowed 
on, while he sat expecting a message from Philina, may 
also be imagined. Unhappily he had to play that even 
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ing : such mental pain he had never endured* The mo- 
ment his part was done, he hastened to Philina's bouse, 
without inquiring whether he had got her leave or not 
He found her doors bolted : and the people of the house 
informed him, that Mademoiselle had set out earlv in the 
morning, in company with a young officer; that she 
had talked about returning shortly; but they had not be- 
lieved her, she having paid her debts, and taken every- 
thing along with her. 

This intelligence drove Wilhelm almost frantic He 
hastened to Laertes, that he might take measures for pur- 
suing her, and, cost what it would, for attaining certamty 
regarding her attendant. I^aertes, however, represented 
to him the imprudence of such passion and credulity. ** I 
dare wager, after all,'' said he, ** that it is no one else but 
Friedrich. The boy is of a high family, I know ; he is 
madly in love with Philina ; it is likely he has cozened 
from his friends a fresh supply of money, so that he can 
once more live with her in peace for a while.*' 

These considerations, though they did not quite con- 
vince our friend, sufficed to make him waver. Laertes 
showed him how improbable the story was, with which 
Philina had amused them; reminded him how well the 
stranger's hair and figure answered Friedrich ; that with 
the start of him by twelve hours, they could nor easily 
be overtaken ; and what was more than all, that Serlo 
could not do without him at the theatre. 

By so many reasons, Wilhelm was at last persuaded to 
postpone the execution of his project. That night Laertes 
got an active man, to whom they gave the charge of fol- 
lowing the runaways. It was a steady person who had 
often officiated as courier and guide to travelling parties, 
and was at present without employment. They gave him 
money, they informed him of the whole affair ; instructing 
him to seek and overtake fugitives, to keep them in his 
eye, and instantly to send intelligence to Wilhelm, where 
and how he found them. That very hour he mounted 
horse, pursuing this ambiguous pair; by which exertions 
Wilhelm was, in some degree at least, composed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

departure of Philina did not make a deep sensa- 
ither in the theatre or in the public. She never 
earnest with anything: the women universally 
d her ; the men rather wished to see her selves- 
in on the boards. Thus her fine, and for the stage 
appy talents, were of no avail to her. The other 
rs of the company took greater labour on them to 
her place: the Frau Melina, in particular, was 
listinguished by her diligence and zeaL She noted 
as formerly, the principles of Wilhelm ; she guided 
according to his theory and his example ; there 
late a something in her nature that rendered her 
Ueresting. She soon acquired an accurate mode 
ing ; she attained the natural tone of conversation 
ber, that of keen emotion she attained in some de- 
She contrived moreover, to adapt herself to Serlo's 
*s ; she took pains in singing for hi? pleasure, and 
led in that matter moderately well, 
lie accession of some other players, the company 
ndered more complete: and while Wilhelm and 
vere busied each in his degree, the former insisting 
general tone and spirit of the whole, the latter 
[y elaborating the separate passages, a laudable 
likewise inspired the actors, and the public took a 
Qterest in their concerns. 

3 are on the right path," said Serlo once ; ** if we 
itinue thus, the public too will soon be on it Men 
sily astonished and misled by wild and barbarous 
ons ; yet lay before them anything rational and 
i, in an interesting manner, and doubt not they 
tch at it. 

lat forms the chief defect of our German theatre, 
re vents both actor and spectator from obtaining 
views, is the vague and yarieffated nature of the 
it contains. You nowhere find a barrier, on which 
your judgment In my opinion, it is far from an 
Ige to us, that we have expanded our stage into as 
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it were a boundless arena for the whole of nature : yet 
neither manager nor actor need attempt contracting it, 
until the taste of the nation shall itself mark out the proper 
circle. Every good society submits to certain conditions 
and restrictions ; so also must every good theatre. (Cer- 
tain manners, certain modes of speech, certain objects 
and fashions of proceeding, must altogether be excluded. 
You do not grow poorer by limiting your household ex- 
penditure." 

On these points our friends were more or less accord- 
ant or at variance. The majority, with Wilhelm at their 
head, were for the English theatre ; Serlo and a few 
others for the French.; 

It was also settled, that in vacant hours, of which un- 
happily an actor has too many, they should in company 
peruse the finest plays in both these languages ; examining 
what parts of them seemed best and worthiest of imita- 
tion. They accordingly commenced with some French 
pieces. On these occasions, it was soon observed, Aurelia 
went away whenever they began to read. At first they 
supposed she had been sick : Wilhelm once questioned her 
about it. 

<' I would not assist at such a reading," said she : *' for 
how could I hear and judge, when my heart was torn in 
pieces ? I hate the French language from the bottom of 
my soul." 

" How can vou be hostile to a language," cried our 
friend, " to which we Germans are indebted for the 
greater part of our accomplishments ; to which we must 
become indebted still more, if our natural qualities are 
ever to assume their proper form V 

" It is no prejudice !'^ replied Aurelia : " a painful im- 
pression, a hated recollection of my faithless friend, has 
robbed me of all enjoyment in that beautiful and culti- 
vated tongue. How 1 hate it now, with my whole strength 
and heart ! During the period of our kindliest connexion, 
he wrote in German, and what genuine, powerful, cordial 
German ! It was not till he wanted to get quit of me, 
that he began seriously to write in French. I marked, I 
felt what he meant. What he would have blushed to 
utter in his mother-tongue, he could by this means write 
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with a quiet cociscience. • It is the lapguage of reserva- 
tionsy equivocations, and lies : it is a perfidious language. 
Heaven be praised ! I cannot find another word to express 
this perfide of theirs in all its compass. Our poor treulos^ 
the jaithless of the English, are innocent as babes beside 
it Perfide means faithless with pleasure, with insolence 
aod malice. How enviable is the culture of a nation 
that can figure out so many shades of meaning by a sinde 
word ! French is exactly the language of the world ; 
worthy to become the universal language^ that all may 
have it in their power to cheat, and cozen, and betray 
each other ! His French letters were always smooth and 
pleasant, while you read them. If you chose to believe it, 
they sounded warmly, even passionately : but if you ex- 
amined narrowly, they were but phrases, accursed 
phrases ! He has spoiled my feeling to the whole lan- 
guage, to French literature, even to the beautiful delicious 
expressions of noble souls which may be found in it I 
shudder when a French word is spoken in my hearing." 

In such terms, she could for hours continue to give 
utterance to her chagrin, interrupting or disturbing every 
other kind of conversation. Sooner or later, Serlo used 
to put an end to such peevish lamentations, by some bitter 
sally : but, by this means, commonly the talk for the even- 
ing was destroyed. 

In all provinces of life, it is unhappily the case, that 
whatever is to be accomplished by a number of co-operat- 
ing men and circumstances, cannot long continue perfect. 
Ofan acting company as well as of a kingdom, of a circle 
of friends as well as of an army, you may commonlj 
select the moment, when it may be said that all was 
standing on the highest pinnacle of harmony, perfection, 
contentment, and activity. But alterations will ere long 
occur: the individuals that compose the body often 
change ; new members are added ; the persons are no 
longer suited to the circumstances, or the circumstances 
to the persons ; what was formerly united, quickly falls 
asunder. Thus it was with Serb's company. For a 
time, you might have called it as complete as any Grerman 
company could ever boast of being. Most of the actors 
were occupying their proper places ; all had enough' to 
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do, and all did it willingly. Their private personal condi- 
tion was not bad ; and each appeared to promise great 
things in his art, for each commenced with animation and 
alacrity. But it soon became apparent that a . part of 
them were mere automatons, who could not reach be- 
yond what was attainable without the aid of feeling. 
Nor was it long till grudgings and envyings arose among 
them, such as commonly obstruct every good arrans^- 
ment, and easily distort and tear in pieces everything that 
reasonable and thinking men would wish to keep united. 

The departure of Philina was not quite so insignificant 
as it had at first appeared. She had always skilfully con- 
trived to entertain the Manager, and keep the others in 
good humour. She had endured Aurelia's violence with 
amazing patience, and her dearest task had been to flatter 
Wilhelm. Thus she was, in some respects, a bond of 
union for the whole : the loss of her was quickly felt. 

Serlo could not live without some little passion of the 
love sort. Elmira was of late grown up, we might almost 
say grown beautiful : for some time she had been attract- 
ing his attention, and Philina, with her usual dexterity, 
had favoured this attachment so soon as she observed it 
" We should train ourselves in time,*^ she would say^ " to 
the business of procuress ; nothing else remains for us 
when we are old." Serlo and Elmira had by this means 
so approximated to each other, that, shortly after the de- 
parture of Philina, both were of a mind ; and their small 
romance was rendered doubly interesting as they had to 
hide it sedulously from the father ; Old Boisterous not un- 
derstanding jokes of that description. Elmira's sister had 
been admitted to the secret : and Serlo was in consequence 
obliged to overlook a multitude of things in both of them. 
One of their worst habits was an excessive love of jun- 
ketting, nay, if you will, an intolerable gluttony. In this 
respect they altogether difiered from Philina, to whom it 
gave a new tint of loveliness, that she seemed as it were 
to live on air ; eating very little ; and for drink, merely 
skimming ofi*, with all imaginable grace, the foam frooQ a 
glass of champaign. 

Now, however, Serlo, if he meant to please his doxies, 
was obliged to join breakfast with dinner ; and with this, 
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by a substantial bever, to connect the supper. But amid 

Krmandizing, Serlo entertained another plan which he 
iged to have fulfilled. He imagined that he saw a kind 
of inclination between Wilhelm and Aurelia ; and he 
anxiously wished that it might assume a serious shape. 
He hoped to cast the whole mechanical department of 
hie theatrical economy on Wilhelm's shoulders ; to find in 
hiniy as in the former brother, a faithful and industrious 
tool. Already he had, by degrees, shifted over to him, 
most of the cares of management : Aurelia kept the strong- 
box ; and Serlo once more lived as he had done of old, 
entirely according to his humour. Yet there was a cir- 
cumstance which vexed him in secret, as it did his sister 
likewise. 

The woi*ld has a particular way of acting towards 
pablic persons of acknowledged merit : it gradually begins 
to be indifferent to them ; and to favour talents which are 
new, though far inferior ; it makes excessive requisitions 
of the former, and accepts of anything with approbation 
from the latter. 

Serlo and Aurelia had opportunity enough to meditate 
on this peculiarity. The strangers, especially the young 
and handsome ones, had drawn the whole attention and 
applause upon themselves ; and Serlo and his sister, in 

Site of the most zealous efforts, had in general to make 
eir exits, without the welcome sound of clapping hands. 
It is true, some special causes were at work on this occa- 
sion. Aurelia's pride was palpable, and her contempt for 
the public was known to many. Serlo indeed flattered 
every individual ; but his cutting jibes against the whole 
were often circulated and repeated. The new members 
again were not only strangers, unknown and wanting 
help, but some of them werelikewise young and amiable ; 
thus all of them found patrons. 

Ere long, too, there arose internal discontents, and 
many bickerings among the actors. Scarcely had they 
noticed that our friend was acting as director, when most 
of them began to grow the more remiss, the more he 
strove to introduce a better order, greater accuracy, and 
chiefly to insist that everything mechanical should be 
performed in the most strict and regular manner. 
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Thus, by and by, the whole concern, which actually 
for a time had nearly looked ideal, grew as vulgar in iU 
attributes as any mere itinerating theatre. And unhappily, 
just as Wilhelm, by his labour, diligence, and vjgoroai 
efforts, had made himself acquainted with the requisitiom 
of the art, and trained completely both his person and 
his habits to comply with them, he began to feeU in melan« 
choly hours, that this craft deserved the necessary outliiy 
of time and talents less than any other. The task was 
burdensome, the recompense was small. He would rather 
have engaged with any occupation in which, when the 
period of exertion is past, one can enjoy repose of mind, 
than with this, wherein, after undergoing much mechan« 
ical drudgery, the aim of one's activity cannot still be 
attained but by the strongest effort of thought and emotion* 
Besides, he had to listen to Aurelia's complaints about 
her brother's wastefulness; he had to misconceive the 
winks and nods of Serlo, trying from afar to lead him to 
a marriage with Aurelia. He had withal to hide his own 
secret sorrow, which pressed heavy on his heart, because 
of that ambiguous officer, whom he had sent in quest 
of. The messenger returned not, sent no tidings ; and 
Wilhelm feared that his Mariana was lost to him a secon4 
time. 

About this period, there occurred a public mourning, 
which obliged our friends to shut their theatre for several 
weeks. Wilhelm seized this opportunity to pay a visit to 
the Clergyman, with whom the Harper had been placed 
to board. He found him in a pleasant district ; and the 
first thing that he noticed in the parsonage, was the old 
man teaching a boy to play upon his instrument. The 
Harper showed no little joy at sight of Wilhelm ; he rose, 
held out his hand, and said : << You see, I am still good 
for something in the world : permit me to continue ; for 
my hours are all distributed, and full of business." 

The Clergyman saluted Wilhelm very kindly ; and told 
him that the Harper promised well, already giving hopes 
of a complete recovery. 

Their conversation naturally turned upon the various 
modes of treating the insane. 

<< Except physical derangements," observed the Cler- 
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gyman» ** which often place insuperable difficulties in the 
way, and in regard to which I follow the prescriptions of 
a wise physician, the means of curing madness seem to 
me extremely simple. They are the very means. by 
which you hinder sane persons from becoming mad. 
Aiyaken their activity ; accustom them to order ; bring 
them to perceive that they hold their being and their 
fate in common with many millions ; that extraordinary 
talents, the highest happiness, the deepest misery, are but 
slight variations from the general lot : in this way, no 
insanity will enter ; or, if it has entered, will gradually 
disappear. I have portioned out the old man's hours ; he 
gives lessons to some children on the harp; he works in 
tbegarden; he is already much more cheerful. He wishes 
to enjoy the cabbages he plants ; my son, to whom in case 
of death he has bequeathed his harp, he is ardent to in- 
stnict, that the boy may be able to make use of his inhe- 
ritance* I have said but little to him, as a clergyman, 
a^ut bis wild mysterious scruples ; but a busy life brings 
on so many incidents, that ere long he must feel how true 
it is, that doubt of any kind can be removed by nothing 
but activity. I go softly to work ; yet if I could get his 
beard and hood removed, I should reckon it a weighty 
point; for nothing more exposes us to madness, than 
distinguishing ourselves from others, and nothing more 
contributes to maintain our common sense, than living in 
the universal way with multitudes of men. Alas ! how 
much there is in education, in our social institutions, to 
prepare us and our children for insanity !" 

Wilhelm stayed some days with this intelligent divine ; 
heard from him many curious narratives, not of the insane 
alone» but of persons such as are commonly reckoned 
wise and rational, though they may have peculiarities 
which border on insanity. 

The conversation became doubly animated on the en- 
trance of the Doctor, with whom it was a custom to pay 
frequent visits to his friend the Clergyman, and to assist 
him in his labours of humanity. The physician was an 
oldish man, who, though in weak health, had spent many 
years in the practice of the noblest, virtues. He was a 
strong advocate for country life, being himself scarcely 
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able to exist except in the open air. Withal he was 6K- 
tremely active and companionable. For several yean» 
he had shown a special inclination to make friends with 
all the country clergymen within his reach. Such of these 
as 'were employed in any useful occupation, he strove by 
every means to help ; into others, who were still unsettka 
in their aims, he endeavoured to infuse a taste for som 
profitable species of exertion. Being at the same time ki 
connexion with a multitude of noblemen, magistrate^ 
judges, he had in the space of twenty years, in seciib 
accomplished much towards the advancement of many 
branches of husbandry ; he had done his best to put id 
motion every project that seemed capable of benefiting 
agriculture, animals, or men; and had thus forwarded 
improvement in its truest sense. ** For man," he used to 
say, *' there is but one misfortune ; when some idea layi 
hold of him, which exerts no influence upon active life, or 
still more, which withdraws him from it. At the present 
time,'' continued he on this occasion, ** I have such a case 
before me; it concerns a rich and noble couple; and 
hitherto has baffled all my skill. The affair belongs in 

Eart to your department, worthy Pastor, and your friend 
ere will forbear to mention it again. , 

'< In the absence of a certain nobleman, some persons 
of the house, in a frolic not entirely commendable, dis- 
guised a young man in the master's clothes. The lady 
was to be imposed upon by this deception ; and although 
it was described to me as nothing but a joke, I am much 
afraid the purpose of it was to lead this noble and most 
amiable lady from the path of honour. Her husband, 
however, unexpectedly returns; enters his chamber; 
thinks he sees his spirit ; and from that time falls into a 
melancholy temper, firmly believing that his death is near. 

** He has now abandoned himself to men who pamper 
him with religious ideas ; and I see not how he is to be 
prevented from going among the Herrnhuthers with his 
lady ; and as he has no children, from depriving his rsb- 
tions of the chief part of his fortune." 

*< With his lady ?" cried our friend, in great agitation ; 
for this story had afirighted him extremely. 

** And, alas !" replied the Doctor, who regarded Wil« 
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lelm's exclanmtion only as the voice of common ^m- 
»athy ; ''this lady is herself possessed with a deeper sor- 
0W9 which renders ^ removal from the world desirable to 
ler alsob The same young man was taking leave of her : 
lie "was not circumspect enough to hide a nascent inclina- 
ion towards him ; the youth grew bolder, clasped her in 
lis arms» and pressed a large portrait of her husband» 
«flieh was set with diamonds» forcibly against her breast. 
She felt a sharp pain, which gradually went off, leaving 
favt a little redness» then no trace at all. As a man» T 
kill convinced that she has nothing farther to reproach 
herself with» in this affair ; as a physician, I am certain 
that this pressure could not have the smallest ill effect. 
Yet she will not be persuaded that an induration is not 
taking place in the part ; and if you try to overcome her 
notion by the evidence of feeling, she maintains, that 
though the evil is away this moment, it will return the 
next She conceives that the disease will end in cancer ; 
and thus her youth and loveliness be altogether lost to 
others and herself." 

" Wretch that I am !" cried Wilhelm, striking his brow, 
and rushing from the company into the fields. He had 
never felt himself in such a miserable case. 

The clergyman and the physician were of course ex- 
ceedingly astonished at this singular discovery. In the 
evening, all their skill was called for, when our friend 
returned, and, with a circumstantial disclosure of the 
whole occurrence, uttered the most violent accusations of 
himself. Both took interest in him ; both felt a real con- 
cern about his general condition, particularly as he painted 
it inihe gloomy colours which arose from the humour of 
the moment. 

Next day the physician, without much entreaty, was 

E retailed upon to accompany him in his return ; both that 
e might bear him company, and that he might, if possible, 
do something for Aurelia, whom our friend had left in 
rather dangerous circumstances. 

In fact, they found her worse than they expected. She 
was afflicted with a sort ofintermittent fever, which could 
the less be mastered, as she purposely maintained and 
aggravated the attacks of it. The stranger was not in- 
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troduced as a physician : he behaved with great courteotxi* 
ness and prudence. They conversed about her sitaaticm 
bodily and mental : her new friend related many anecdotei 
of persons who, in spite of lingering disorders, had attain- 
ed a good old age ; adding, that in such cases, nothing 
could be more injurious than the intentional recalling <n 
passionate and disagreeable emotions. In particular be 
stated, that for persons labouring under chronical and 
partly incurable distempers, he had always found it a veiy 
happy circumstance when they chanced to entertain, and 
cherish in their minds, true feelings of religion. This he 
signified in the most unobtrusive manner ; as it were his- 
torically ; promising Aurelia at the same time the reading 
of a very interesting manuscript, which he said he had 
received from the hands of an excellent lady of his friends, 
who was now deceased. " To me," he said, " it is' of i 
uncommon value ; and I shall trust you even with the 
original. Nothing but the title is in my hand- writing ; I 
have called it. Confessions of a Fair Saint.*' 

Touching the medical and dietetic treatment of the 
racked and hopless patient, he also left his best advice with 
Wilhelm. He then departed ; promising to write: and, if 
possible, to come again in person. 

Meanwhile, in Wilhelm's absence, there had changes 
been preparing such as he was not aware of. During his 
directorship, our friend had managed all things with a 
certain liberality and freedom; looking chiefly at the 
main result. Whatever was required for dresses, decora- 
tions, and the like, he had usually provided in a plentiful 
and handsome style ; and for securing the co-operation of 
his people, he had flattered their self-interest, since he 
could not reach them by nobler motives. In this he felt 
his conduct justified the more, as Serlo for his own part 
never aimed at being a strict economist ; but liked to hear 
the beauty of his theatre commended ; and was contented, 
if Aurelia, who conducted the domestic matters, on defray- 
ing all expenses, signified that she was free from dent, 
and could besides afibrd the necessary sums for clearing 
oflf such scores as Serlo in the interim, by lavish kindness 
to his mistresses or otherwise, mi^ht h&ve incurred, 

Melina, who was charged with managing the ward- 
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robe, had all the while been silently considering these 
things, with the cold spiteful temper peculiar to him. On 
occasion of our friend's departure, and Aurelia's increas- 
ing sickness, he contrived to signify to Serlo, that more 
money might be raised and less expended ; and consequent- 
ly something be laid up, or at least a merrier life be led. 
Serlo hearkened gladly to such allegations, and Melina 
risked the exhibition of his plan. 

" I will not say," continued he, " that any of your actors 
has at present too much salary ; they are meritorious peo- 
ple, they would find a welcome anywhere ; but for the in- 
come which they bring us in, they have too much. My 
project would be to set up an opera ; and as to what con- 
cerns the playhouse, I may be allowed to say it, you are 
the person for maintaining that establishment upon your 
single strength. Observe how at present your merits are 
neglected ; and justice is refused you, not because your 
fellow-actors are excellent, but merely good. 

''Come out alone, as used to be the case; endeavour 
to attract around you middling, I will even say inferior 
people» for a slender salary ; regale the public with mecha- 
nical displays, as you can so cleverly do ; apply your 
remaining means to the opera, which 1 am talking of; and 
you will quickly see, that with the same labour and 
expense» you will give greater satisfaction, while you 
draw incomparably more money than at present." 

These observations were so flattering to Serlo, that 
they -could not fail of making some impression on him. 
He readily admitted, that, loving music as he did, he had 
long w^hed for some arrangement such as this : though 
be could not but perceive that the public taste would thus 
be still more widely led astray ; and that with such a 
mongrel theatre, not properly an opera, not properly a 
playhouse, any residue of true feeling for regular and 
perfect works of art must shortly disappear. 

Melina ridiculed, in terms more plain than delicate, our 
firiend's pedantic notions in this matter, and his vain 
attempts to form the public mind, instead of being formed 
by it: Serlo and he at last agreed, with full conviction, 
that the sole concern was, how to gather money, and grow 
rich, or live a joyous life ; and they scarcely concealed 
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their wish to be delivered from those persons who at 
present hindered them. Melina took occasion to lament 
Aurelia's weak health, and the speedy end which it 
threatened; thinking all the while directly the reverMk 
Serlo afiected to regret that Wilhelm could not sing ; thus 
signifying that his presence was by no means indispen- 
sable. Melina then came forward with a whole catalogue 
of savings, which, he said, might be effected ; and Smo 
saw in him his brother-in-law replaced threefold. Both 
of them felt well that secrecy was necessary in the matter; 
but this mutual obligation only joined them closer in their 
interests. They failed not to converse together privately» 
on everything that happened ; to blame whatever Wilhelm 
or Aureiia undertook, and to elaborate their own project^ 
and prepare it more and more for execution. 

Silent as they both might be about their plan, little as 
their words betrayed tbem, in their conduct they were 
not so politic as constantly to hide their purposes. Melina 
now opposed our friend in many points that lay within 
the province of the latter ; and Serlo, who had never acted 
smoothly to his sister, seemed to grow more bitter, the 
more her sickness deepened, the more her passionate and 
variable humours would have needed toleration. 

About this period they took up the Emilie Gralotti of 
Lessing. The parts were very happily distributed and filled ; 
within the narrow circle of this tragedy, th$^ company 
found room for showing all the complex riches of their 
acting. Serlo in the character of Marinelli was altogether 
in his place : Odoardo was very well exhibited ; Madam 
Melina played the Mother with considerable skill ; Elmira 
gained distinction as Emilie ; Laertes made a stately Ap- 
piani; and Wilhelm had bestowed the study of some 
months upon the Prince's part. On this occasion, both 
internally and with Aurelia and Serlo, he had often come 
upon this question: What is the distinction between a 
noble and a well-bred manner ; aiui how far must the 
former be included in the latter, though the latter is not 
in the former ? 

Serlo, who himself in Marinelli bad to act the courtier 
accurately, without caricature, afforded him some valuable 
thoughts on thi& ** A well-bred carriage,'' be would say» 
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ifficult to imitate ; for in strictness it is negative ; 
t implies a long-continued previous training. You 
ot roquired to exhibit in your manner anything that 
illy betokens dignity ; for, by this melons» you are 
run into formality and haughtiness : you are rather 
oid whatever is undignified and vulgar. You are 
' to forget yourself ; are to keep a constant watch 
yourself and others ; to forgive nothing that is faulty 
»ur own conduct, in that of others neither to forgive 
ttle nor too much. Nothing must appear to touch 
nothing to agitate : you must never overhaste your- 
nust ever keep yourself composed, retaining still an 
ard calmness, whatever storms may rage within, 
noble character at certain moments may resign him- 

his emotions ; the well-bred never. The latter is 

1 man dressed out in fair and spotless clothes : he will 
»an on anything; every person will beware of rubbing 
m. He distinguishes himself from others, yet he may 
tand apart ; for as in all arts, so in this, the hardest 
at length be done with ease : the well-bred man of 
. in spite of every separation, always seems united 

the people round him ; he is never to be stiff, or 
mplying ; he is always to appear the first, and never 
rist on so appearing. 

;t is clear, then, that to seem well-bred, a man must 
ilty be so. It is also clear why women generally are 
t expert at taking up the air of breeding than the 
' sex ; why courtiers and soldiers catch it more easily 
other men.*' 

iVilhelm now despaired of doing justice to his part ; 
$erlo aided and encouraged him ; communicated the 
3st observations on detached points; and furnished 
so well, that on the exhibition of the piece, the public 
oned him a very proper Prince, 
srlo had engaged to give him, when the plav was 
, such remarks as might occur upon his actmg ; a 
rreeable contention with Aurelia prevented any con- 
ation of that kind. Aurelia had acted the character 
)rsina, in such a style as few have ever done. She 
well acquainted with the part ; and during the re- 
salf she had treated it indiflerently ; but in the exhibi- 
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tion of the piece, she had opened as it were all the sluioes 
of her personal sorrow ; and the character was representr 
ed, so as never poet in the first glow of invention could 
have figured it. A boundless applause rewarded her 
painful efibrts ; but her friends, on visiting her when the 
play was finished, found her half fainting in her chair. 

Serlo had already signified his anger at her over- 
eharged acting, as he called it ; at this disclosure of her 
inmost heart before the public, to many individuals of 
which the history of her fatal passion was more or less 
completely known. He had spoken bitterly and fiercely; 
grinding with his teeth and stamping with his feet, as was 
his custom when enraged.. " Never mind her," cried he» 
when he saw her in the chair, surrounded by the reit; 
^'she will go upon the stage start-naked one of tfaeflB 
days ; and then the approbation will be perfect'' 

'' Ungrateful, inhuman man !" exclaimed she ; ^ i0(» 
shall I be carried naked to the place, where approbation 
or disapprobation can no longer reach our ears 1'' With 
these words she started up, and hastened to tbe^doQf^ 
The maid had not yet brought her mantle ; the sedan was 
not in waiting ; it had been raining lately ; a cold» raw 
wind was blowing through the streets. They endea- 
voured to persuade her to remain, for she was very waroh 
But in vain : she purposely walked slow ; she praised the 
coolness, seemed to inhale it with peculiar eagerness. No 
sooner was she home, than she became so hoarse that she 
could hardly speak a word: she did not mention that 
there was a total stiffness in her neck and along her back. 
Shortly afterwards, a sort of palsy in the tongue came on, 
so that she pronounced one word instead of another. 
They put her to bed ; by numerous and copious remedies, 
the evil changed its form, but was not mastered. The 
fever gathered strength ; her case was dangerous. 

Next morning she enjoyed a quiet hour. She sent for 
Wilhelm, and delivered him a letter. " This sheet," said 
she, <' has long been waiting for the present moment I 
feel that my end is drawing nigh : promise me that you 
yourself will take this paper ; that by ä word or two, you 
will avenge my sorrows on the faithless man. He is not 
void of feeling ; my death will pain him for a moment*' 
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Wilfadm took the letter ; still endeavouring to console 
iiert and to drive away the thought of death. 

•* No," said she, " do not deprive me of my nearest 
hope. I have waited for him long ; I will joynilly clasp 
him when he comes.'' 

Shortly after this, the manuscript arrived, which the 
physician had engaged to send her. She called for Wilhelm ; 
made him read it to her. The effect, which it produced 
upon her, the reader will be better able to appreciate after 
looking at the following Book. The violent and stubborn 
tempei^ of our poor Aurelia was mollified by hearing it 
She took back the letter, and wrote another as it seemed 
in a meeker tone; charging Wilhelm at the same time 
to console her friend, if he should be distressed about her 
death; to assure him that she had forgiven him, and 
wished him every kind of happiness. 

From this time, she was very quiet ; and appeared to 
Occopr herself with but a few ideas, which she endea- 
vonred to extract and appropriate from the manuscript, 
Mt of which she frequently made Wilhelm read to her. 
The decay of her strength was not perceptible : nor had 
Wilhelm been anticipating the event, when one morning 
as he went to visit her, he found that she was dead. 

Entertaining such respect for her as he had done, and 
accustomed as he was to live in her society, the loss of 
her aflbcted him with no common sorrow. She was the 
only person that had truly wished him well ; the coldness 
of Serlo he had felt of late but too keenly. He hastened 
therefore to perform the service she had entrusted to him ; 
he wished to be absent for a time. 

On the other hand, this journey was exceedingly con- 
venient for Melina ; in the course of his extensive corre- 
spondence, he had lately entered upon terms with a male 
and a female singer, who, it was intended, should, by 
their performances in interludes, prepare the public for 
his future opera. The loss of Aurelia, and Wilhelm's 
absence, were to be supplied in this manner ; and our 
friend was satisfied with anything that could facilitate his 
setting out. 

He had formed, within himself, a singular idea of the 
importance of his errand. The death of his unhappy 

7» 
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friend had moved him deeply ; and havkig seen her pass 
so early from the scene> he could not but be. hostilely 
inclined against the man, who had abridged her life, and 
made that shortened term so full of wo. 

Notwithstanding the last mild words of the dying^ wo- 
man, he resolved that, on delivering bis letter» he would 
pass a strict sentence on her faithless friend : and not 
wishing to depend upon the temper of the moment, he 
studied an address, which in the course of preparation 
became more pathetic than just. Having fully convinced 
himself of the good composition of his essay, he began 
committing it to memory, and at the same time making 
ready for departure. M ignon was present as he packed his 
articles ; she asked him whether he intended travelling 
south or north ; and learning that it was the latter^ she 
rieplied : " Then I will wait here for thee*" She begged 
of him the pearl necklace whichhad once been Mariana's. 
He could not refuse to gratify the dear little creature^and 
be gave it her: the neckerchief she had already. On the 
other hand, she put the veil of Hamlet's Ghost into his 
travelling bag, though he told her it could not be of any 
service to him. 

Melina took upon him the directorship; his wife en- 

fged to keep a mother's eye upon the children, whom 
ilhelm parted with unwillingly. Felix was very merry 
at the setting out, and when asked what pretty thing he 
wished to have brought back for him, he said: "Hark 
you! bring me a papa!" Mignon seized the traveller's 
hand; then, standing on her tiptoes, she pressed a warm 
and cordial, though not a tender kiss^ upon his lips, and 
cried : " Master! Forget us not, and come soon back." 

And so we leave our friend, entering on his journey, 
amid a thousand different thoughts and feelings; and 
here subjoin, by way of close, a little poem, which Mig- 
non had recited once or twice with great expressiveness, 
and which the hurry of so many singular occurrences 
prevented us from inserting sooner : 

0, ask me not to speak I pray thee ! 

It must not be reveaPd but hid ; 
How gladly would my tongue obey thee. 

Did not the voice of Fate forbid ! 
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At his appointed time revolving, 
The sun these shades of ni^ht dispels ; 

The rook, its rugged breast dissolving. 
Gives up to Earth its hidden wells. 

In Friendship's arms each heart reposes ; 

There sout to soul povrs out its wo : 
My lips an oath for ever closes. 

My sorrows God alone can know. 
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CONFESSIONS OP A FAIR SAINT. 

ThiL my eighth year, I was always a healthy child ; but 
of that period I can recollect no more than of the day 
when I was born. About the beginning of my eighth 
year, I was seized with a hemorrhage; and from that 
moment my soul became all feeling, all memory. The 
smallest circumstances of that accident are yet before my 
eyes, as if they had occurred but yesterday. 

During thenine months, which I then spent patiently 
upon a sick-bed, it appears to me, the groundwork of my 
whole turn of thought Was laid ; as the first means were 
then afibrded my mind of developing* itself in its own 
manner. 

I suffered and I loved ; this was the peculiar form of my 
heart. In the most violent fits of coughing, in the depres- 
sing pains of fever, I lay quiet, like a snail drawn back 
within its house: the moment I obtained a respite, h 
wanted to enjoy something pleasant ; and as every other 
pleasure wai denied me, I endeavpured to amuse myself 
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with the innocent delights of eye and ear. The people 
brought me dolls and picture-books ; and whoever would 
sit by my bed» was obliged to tell me something. 

From my mother I rejoiced to hear the Bible histories: 
and my father entertained me with natural curiosities. He 
had a very pretty cabinet ; from which he brought me first 
one drawer and then another, as occasion served ; show- 
ing me the articles, and pointing out their properties. 
Dried plants and insects, with many kinds of anatomical 
preparations, such as human skin, bones, mummies» and 
the like, were in succession laid upon the sick-bed of the 
little one ; the birds and animals he killed in hunting were 
shown to me, before they passed into the kitchen : and 
that the Prince of the World might also have a voice in 
this assembly, my aunt related to me love adventures out 
of fairy tales. AH was accepted, all took root There 
were hours in which I vividly conversed with the Invisible 
Power. I can still repeat some verses, which I then 
dictated, and my mother wrote down. 

Often I would tell my father back again, what I bad 
learned from him. Rarely did I take any physic without 
asking where the simples it was made of grew, what look 
they had, what names they bore. Nor had the stories of 
my aunt lighted on stony ground. I figured myself out in 
pretty clothes ; and met the most delightful princes, who 
could find no peace or rest, till they discovered who the 
unknown beauty was. One adventure of this kind, with 
a charming little angel, dressed in white, with golden 
wings, who warmly courted me, I dwelt upon so long, 
that my imagination painted out his form almost to 
visibility. 

After a year, I was pretty well restored to health ; but 
nothing of the giddiness of childhood remained with me. 
I could not play with dolls ; I longed for beings able to 
return my love. Dogs, cats, and birds, of which my 
father kept a great variety, afibrded me delight : but what 
would I have given for such a creature as my aunt once 
told me of! It was a lamb, which a peasant girl took up 
and nourished in a wood ; but in the guise of this pretty 
beast, an enchanted prince was hid ; who at length appearm 
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10 his native shape, a lovely youth, and rewarded his bene- 
factress by his hand. Such a lamb I would have given 
the world for. 

But there was none to be had ; and as everything about 
me went on in such a quite natural manner, I by degrees 
all but abandoned nearly all hopes of such a treasure. 
Ifeanwhile I comforted myself by reading books, in which 
the strangest incidents were set forth. Among them all, 
my favourite was the Christian German Hercules : that 
devout love history was altogether in my way. When- 
ever anything befell his dear Yaliska, and cruel things 
befell her, he always prayed before hastening to her aid, 
and the prayers stood there verbatim. My longing after 
the Invisible, which I had always dimly felt, was strength- 
ened by such means ; for, in short, it was ordained that 
Grod should also be my confidant. 

As I grew older I continued reading. Heaven knows 
what, in chaotic order. The Roman Octavia was the 
book I liked beyond all others. The persecutions of the 
first Christians, decorated with the charms of a romance, 
awoke the deepest interest in me. 

But my mother now began to murmur at my constant 
reading ; and to humour her, my father took away my 
books to-dav, but gave them back to-morrow. She was 
wise enougfi to see that nothing could be done in this 
way ; she next insisted merely that my Bible should be 
read with equal diligence. To this I was not disinclined : 
and I accordingly perused the sacred volume with a lively 
interest. Withal my mother was extremely careful that 
no books of a corruptive tendency should come into my 
hands : immodest writings I would, of my own accord, 
have cast away ; for my princes and my princesses were 
all extremely virtuous. 

To my mother, and my zeal for knowledge, it was 
owing that with all my love of books I also learned to 
cook ; for much was to be seen in cookery. To cut up a 
hen, a pig, was quite a feast for me. I used to bring the 
entrails to my father, and he talked with me about them, 
as if I had been a student of anatomy. With suppressed 
joy» he would often call me his misfashioned son. 

My twelfth year was now behind me. I learned French, 
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dancing, and drawing: I received the usual instructions 
in religion. In the latter, many thoughts and feelings 
were awakened ; but nothing properly relating to my own 
condition. I liked to hear the people speak of God ; I 
was proud that I could speak on these points better than 
my equals. I zealously read many books which put me 
in a condition to talk about religion ; but it never once 
struck me to think how matters ^tood with me, whether 
my soul was formed according to these holy precepts, 
whether it was like a glass from which the everlasting sun 
could be reflected in its glancing. From the first, I had 
presupposed all this. 

My French I learned with eagerness. My teacher 
was a clever man. He was not a vain empiric, not a dry 
grammarian : he had learning, he had seen the world. In- 
structing me in language, he satisfied my zeal for know- 
ledge in a thousand ways. I loved him so much, that I 
used to wait his coming with a palpitating heart. Draw- 
ing was not hard for me : I should have made greater 
progress had my teacher possessed head and science ; he 
had only hands and practice. 

Dancing was, at first, one of my smallest amusements : 
my body was too sensitive for it ; I learned it only in the 
company of my sisters. But our dancing-master took a 
thought of gathering all his scholars, male and female, 
and giving them a ball. This event gave dancing quite 
another charm for me. 

Amid a throng of boys and girls, the most remarkable 
were two sons of the Marshal of the Court. The youngest 
was of my age, the other two years older ; they were 
children of such beauty that, according to the universal 
voice, no one had seen their like. For my part, scarcely 
had I noticed them, when I lost sight of all the other 
crowd. From that moment I began to dance with care, 
and to wish that I could dance with grace. How came 
it, on the other hand, that these two boys distinguished me 
from all the rest ? No matter ; before an hour had passed, 
we had become the warmest friends ; and our little enter- 
tainn>ent did not end, till we had fixed upon the time and 
place where we were next to meet. What a joy for me I 
And how charmed was I next morning when both of them 
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inquired for my health, each in a gallant note, accompanied 
vvith a nosegay ! I have never since felt as I then did I 
Dompliment was met by compliment; letter answered 
letter. The church and the public -walks were grown a 
rendezvous ; our young acquaintances, in all their little 
parties, now invited us together ; while, at the same time, 
we were sly enough to veil the business from our parents, 
so that they saw no more of it than we thought good. 

Thus had I at once got a pair of lovers. I had yet de« 
cided upon neither ; they both pleased me, and we did ex- 
tremely well together. All at once, the eldest of the two 
fell very sick. I myself had often been sick ; and thus I was 
enabled, by rendering him many little dainties and delica- 
cies suited for a sick person, to afford some solace to the 
suflferer. His parents thankfully acknowledged my atten- 
tion : in compliance with the prayer of their beloved son, 
they invited me, with all my sisters, to their house, so soon 
as he had risen from his sick-bed. The tenderness which 
he displayed on meeting me, was not the feeling of a 
child ; from that day I gave the preference to him. He 
warned me to keep our secret from his brother ; but the 
flame could no longer be concealed ; and the jealousy of 
the younger completed our romance. He played us a 
thousand tricks ; eager to annihilate our joys, he but in- 
creased the passion ne was seeking to destroy. 

At last, then, I had actually found the wished-for lamb ; 
and this attachment acted on me like my sickness; it 
made me calm, and drew me back from noisy pleasures. 
I was solitary, I was moved ; and thoughts of God again 
occurred to me. He was again my confidant, and I well 
remember with what tears I often prayed for this poor 
boy, who still continued sickly. 

The more childishness there was in this adventure, the 
more did it contribute to the forming of my heart. Our 
French teacher had now turned us from translating, into 
daily writing him some letter of our own invention. I 
brought my little history to market, shrouded itk^ihe names 
of Phyllis and Damon. The old man soon saw through 
it ; and to render me communicative, praised my labour 
very much. I still waxed bolder ; came openly oat with 
the aflfair, adhering even in the minute details to truth. I 
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do not now remember what the passage was at which be 
took occasion to remark : '' How pretty, how natural it is ! 
But the good Phyllis had better have a care; the thing 
may soon grow serious." 

It vexed me that be did not look upon the matter as al- 
ready serious; and I asked him, with an air of pique, 
what he meant by serious. I had not to repeat the ques- 
tion ; he explained himself so clearly, that I could scarcely 
hide my terror. Yet, as anger came along with it, as I 
took it ill that he should entertain such thoughts, I kept 
myself composed ; I tried to justify my nymph; and said 
with glowing cheeks : '* But, sir, Phyllis is an honourable 

girl.'* 

He was rogue enough to banter me about my honoura- 
ble heroine. While we were speaking French, he played 
qpon the word honnite^ and hunted the honourableness of 
Phyllis over all its meanings. I felt the ridicule of this, 
and was extremely puzzled. He, not to frighten me, broke 
off; but afterwards often led the conversation to such 
topics. Plays and little histories, such as I was reading 
and translating with him, gave him frequent opportunity to 
show how feeble a security against the calls of inclination 
our boasted virtue was. I no longer contradicted him; 
but I was in secret scandalised ; and his remarks became 
a burden to me. 

With my worthy Damon, too, I by degrees fell out of 
all connexion. The chicanery of the younger boy de- 
stroyed our intercourse. Soon after, both these blooming 
creatures died. I lamented sore; however, in a short 
time I forgot. 

But Phyllis rapidly increased in stature ; was altogether 
healthy, and began to see the world. The hereditary 
Prince now married : and a short time after, on his fa- 
ther's death, began his rule. Court and town were in the 
liveliest motion ; my curiosity had copious nourishment. 
There were plays and balls, with all their usual accom- 
paniments ; and though my parents kept retired as much 
as possible, they were obliged to show themselves at 
court, where I was of course introduced. Strangers 
were pouring in from every side; high company was in 
every house; even to us some cavaliers were recom- 
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mended, others introduced; and at my uncle's, men of 
every nation might be met with. 

My honest Mentor still continued, in a modest and yet 
striking way, to warn me ; and I in secret to take it ill of 
him. With regard to his assertion, that women under 
every circumstance were weak, I did not feel at all con- 
vinced; and here perhaps I was in the right, and my 
Mentor in the wrong ; but he spoke so earnestly, that 
once I grew afraid he might be right, and said to him, 
with much vivacity: " Since the danger is so great, and 
the human heart so weak, I will pray to God that he may 
keep me." 

This simple answer seemed to please him, for he praised 
my purpose; but on my side, it was anything but se- 
riously meant. It was, in truth, but an empty word; 
for my feelings towards the Invisible were almost totally 
extinguished. The hurry and the crowd I lived in, dissi- 
pated my attention, and carried me along as in a rapid 
stream. These were the emptiest years of my life. All 
day long, to speak of nothing, to have no solid thought; 
never to do anything but revel: such was my employ- 
ment. On my beloved books I never once bestowed a 
thought. The people 1 lived among had not the slightest 
tinge of literature or science : they were German cour- 
tiers; a class of men at that time altogether destitute of 
culture. 

Such society, it may be thought, must naturally have 
led me to the brink of ruin. I lived away in mere cor- 
poreal cheerfulness ; I never took myself to task, I never 
prayed, I never thought about myself or God. Yet I look 
upon it as a providential guidance, that none of these 
many handsome, rich, and well-dressed men could take 
my fancy. They were rakes, and did not conceal it; this 
scared me back : they adorned their speech with double 
meanings ; this oflended me, made me act with coldness 
towards them. Many times their improprieties exceeded 
belief; and I did not restrain myself from being rude. 

Besides, my ancient counsellor had once in confidence 
contrived to tell me, that, with the greater part of these 
lewd fellows, health as well as virtue was in danger. I 
now. shuddered at the sight of them; I was afraid, if one. 
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of them in any way approached too near mo. I would 
not touch their cups or glasses, even the chairs they had 
been sitting on. Thus morally and physically I remained 
kpart from them; all the compliments they paid me, I 
haughtily accepted, as incense that was due. 

Among the strangers then resident among us, was one 
young man peculiarly distinguished, whom we used in 
sport to call Narciss. He had gained a reputation in the 
diplomatic line ; and among the various changes now 
occurring at court, he was in hopes of meeting with some 
advantageous place. He soon became acquainted with 
my father : his acquirements and manners opened for him 
the way to a select society of most accomplished men. 
My father often spoke in praise of him : his figure, which 
was very handsome, would have made a still better im- 
pression, had it not been for something of self-compla- 
cency, which breathed from the whole carriage of the 
man. I had seen him ; I thought well of him ; but we 
bad never spoken. 

At a great ball, where we chanced to be in company, 
I danced a minuet with him ; but this too passed without 
results The more violent dances, in compliance with 
my father, who felt anxious about my health, I was accus- 
tomed to avoid : in the present case, when these came on, 
I retired to an adjoining room, and began to talk with 
certain of my friends, elderly ladies, who had set them- 
selves to cards. 

Narciss, who had jigged it for awhile, at last came into 
the room where I was ; and having got the better of a 
bleeding at the nose, which had overtaken him in dancing, 
he began speaking with me about a multitude of things. 
In half an hour, the talk had grown so interesting, that 
neither of us could think of dancing any more. We were 
rallied by our friends ; but we did not let their bantering 
disturb us. Next evening, we re-commenced our conver- 
sation, and were very careful not to hurt our health. 

The acquaintance, then, was made. Narciss was often 
with my sisters and myself; and I now once more began 
to reckon over and consider what I knew, what I thought 
of, what I had felt, and what I could express myself 
about in conversation. My new friend had mingled in 
the best society ; besides the department of iiistory and 
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CS, with every part of which he was familiar, he had 
id extensive literary knowledge ; there was nothing 
that issued from the press, especially in France, that 
as unacquainted with. He brought or sent me many 
asant book ; but this wc had to keep a secret as for- 
^n love. Learned women had been made ridiculous, 
were well-informed women tolerated, — apparently» 
ise it would have been uncivil to put so many ill- 
ned men to shame. Even my father, much as he 
bted in this new opi>ortunity of cultivating my mind, 
»ssly stipulated that our literary commerce should 
in secret. 

lus our intercourse continued for almost year and 
and still I could not say that, in any wise, Narciss 
iVGv shown me aught of love or tenderness. He was 
^s complaisant and kind ; but manifested nothing 
ittachment : on the contrary, he even seemed to be 
lie degree affected by the charms of my youngest 
, who was then extremely beautiful. In sport, he gave 
»any little friendly names, out of foreign tongues ; 
3 could speak two or three of these extremely well, 
oved to mix their idiomatic phrases with his German, 
compliments she did not answer very liberally ; she 
entangled in a difierent noose ; and being very sharp, 
i he was- very sensitive, the two were often quar- 
g about trifles. ' With my mother and my aunt, he 
on very pleasant terms : and thus by gradual ad- 
^, he was grown to be a member of the family. 
ho knows how long we might have lived in this 
had not a curious accident altered our relations all 
ice. My sisters and I were invited to a certain 
), to which we did not like to go. The company 
too mixed ; and persons of the stupidest, if not the 
;t stamp were often to be met there. Narciss, on 
occasion, was invited also ; and on his account I felt 
led to go, for I was sure of finding one, at least, 
n I could converse with as I desired. Even at table, 
ad many things to suffer; for several of the gentle- 
had drunk too much : then, in the drawing-room, 
insisted on a game at forfeits. It went on, with 
; vivacity and tumult. Narciss had lost a forfeit: 
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they ordered him, by way of penalty, to whisper some- 
thing pleasant in the ear of every niember of the com- 
pany. It seems, he stayed too long beside my next neigb- 
Dour, the lady of a captain. The latter on a suddea ttruMsk 
him such a box with his fist, that the powder flew about 
me, into my eyes. When I had got my eyes dearai^aDd 
in some degree recovered from my terror, I saw Ibat both 
l^entlemen had drawn their swords. Narciss was blaed- 
mg ; and the other, mad with wine and rage and jeakMHy, 
could scarcely be held back by all the company. I aened 
Narciss, led him by the arm up stairs ; and as I did not 
think my friend safe even here from his frantic enemy, I 
shut the door and bolted it. 

Neither of us considered the wound serious; for a 
slight cut across the hand was all we saw. Soon, how- 
ever, I discovered that there was a stream of blood run- 
ning down his back, that there was a deep wound on the 
head. I now began to be afraid. I hastened to the lobby, 
to get help; but I could see no person; every one had 
stayed below to ealm the raving captain. At last a 
daughter of the family came skipping up; her mirth an- 
noyed me ; she was like to die with laughing at the bed- 
lam spectacle. I conjured her for the sake of He^^ven to 
get a surgeon ; and she, in her wild way, sprang down 
stairs to fetch me one herself. 

Returning to my wounded friend, I bound my hand- 
kerchief about his hand; and a neckerchief, that was 
hanging on the door, about his head. He was still 
bleeding copiously : he now grew pale, and seemed as if 
he were about to faint. There was none at hand to aid 
me: I very freely put my arm round him; patted his 
cheek, and tried to cheer him by little flatteries. It 
seemed to act on him like a spiritual remedy ; he kept 
his senses, but sat as pale as death. 

At last the active housewife arrived : it is easy to 
conceive her terror when she saw my friend in this pre- 
dicament, lying in my arms, and both of us bestreamed 
with' blood. No one had supposed he was wounded ; all 
imagined I bad carried him away in safety. 

Now smelling-bottles, wine, and everything that could 
support and stimulate, were copiously produced The sur- 
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geoQ also came; and I misht easily have been dispensed 
with. Narcissy however, held me firmly by the hand; 
I would have stayed without holding. During the 
dresaiaff of his wounds, I continued wetting his lips with 
wine ; I minded not though all the company were now 
aboQl tu. The surgeon having finished, his patient 
to6k a mute but tender leave of me, and was conducted 
home. 

. The mistress of the house now led me to her bed- 
room: she had to strip me altogether; and I must 
confess, while they washed the blood from me, I saw 
with pleasure, for the first time, in a mirror, that I might 
be reckoned beautiful without help of dress. No portion 
of my clothes could be put on again ; and as the people 
of the house were all either less or larger than myself, I 
was taken home in a strange disguise. My parents were^ 
of course, astonished. They felt exceedingly indignant 
at mv fright, at the wounds of their friend, at the cap- 
taints madness, at the whole occurrence. A very little 
would have made my father send the captain a challenge, 
that be might avenge his friend without delay. He 
blamed the gentlemen that had been there, because they 
had not punished on the spot such a murderous attempt ; 
for it was but too clear, that the captain, instantly on 
striking, had drawn his sword, and wounded the other 
from behind. The cut across the hand had been given, 
just when Narciss himself was grasping at his sword. I 
felt unspeakably afiected, altered ; or, how shall I ex- 
press it f The passion which was sleeping at the deepest 
bottom of my heart, had at once broken loose, like a 
flame getting air. And if joy and pleasure are well 
suited for the first producing and the silent nourishing of 
love, yet this passion, bold by nature, is most easily 
impelled by terror to decide and to declare itself. My 
mother gave her little flurried daughter some medicine, 
and made her go to bed. With the earliest morrow, my 
father hastened to Narciss, whom he found lying very 
sick of a wound-fever. 

He told me little of what passed between them ; but tried 
to quiet me about the probable results of this event. They 
were now considering whether an apology should be 
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accepted, whether the affair should go before a court of 
justice, and many other points of that description. I knew 
my father too well to doubt that he would be averse so see 
the matter end without a duel : but I held my peace ; for 
I had learned from him before, that women should not 
meddle in such things. For the rest, it did not strike me 
as if anything had passed between the friends, in which 
my interests were specially concerned : but my father sooa 
communicated to my mother the purport of their farther 
conversation. Narciss, he said, appeared to be exceed- 
ingly affected at the help afforded by me ; had embraced 
him, declared himself my debtor for ever ; signified that 
he desired no happiness except what he could share with 
me, and concluded by entreating that he might presume 
to ask my hand. All this mamma repeated to me, but 
subjoined the safe reflection, that <' as for what was said 
in the first agitation of mind in such a case, there was 
little trust to be placed in it." " Of course, none,'* I 
answered with affected coldness ; though all the while I 
was feeling Heaven knows what. 

Narciss continued sick for two months; owing to the 
wound in his right hand, he could not even write. Yet, 
in the meantime, he showed me his regard by the most 
obliging courtesies. All these unusual attentions I com- 
bined with what mj mother had disclosed to me ; and 
constantly my head was full of fancies. The whole city 
talked of the occurrence. With me they spoke of it in a 
peculiar tone ; they drew inferences which, greatly as I 
struggled to avoid them, touched me very close. What 
had formerly been habitude and trifling, was now grown 
seriousness and inclination. The anxiety in which 1 lived 
was the more violent, the more carefully I studied to 
conceal it from every one. The idea of losing him fright- 
ened me ; the possibility of any closer union made me 
tremble. For a half-prudent girl, there is really something 
awful in the thought of marriage. 

By such incessant agitations, I was once more led to 
recollect myself. The gaudy imagery of a thoughtless 
life, which used to hover day and night before my eyes, 
was at once blown away. My soul again began to 
awaken : but the greatly interrupted intimacy with my 
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Invisible Friend was not so easy to renöw. We still 
continued at a frigid distance: it was again something; 
but little to the times of old. 

A duel had been fought, and the captain severely- 
wounded, before I ever heard of it. The public feeling 
was, in all senses, strong on the side of my lover, who at 
length again appeared upon the scene. But first of all, 
be came, with his head tied up and his arm in a sling, to 
visit us. How my heart beat while he was there ! The 
whole family was present; general thanks and compli- 
ments were all that passed on either side ; Narciss, how- 
ever, found an opportunity to show some secret tokens of 
his love to me, by which means my inquietude was but 
increased. After his recovery, he visited us throughout 
the winter on the former footing; and in spite of all the 
soft private marks of tenderness, which he contrived to 
give me, the whole affair remained unsettled, undiscussed. 

In this manner was I kept in constant practice. I 
could trust my thoughts to no mortal ; and from God I 
was too far removed. Him I had quite forgotten, those 
four wild years : I now again began to think of him occa- 
sionally ; but our acquaintance had grown cool ; they were 
visits of mere ceremony these; and as, moreover, in 
waiting on him, I used to dress in fine apparel, to set be- 
fore him self-complacently my virtue, honour, and superior- 
ities to others, he did not seem to notice me, or know me 
in that finery. 

A courtier would have been exceedingly distressed, if 
the prince who held his fortune in his hands had treated 
him in this way: but for me, I did not sorrow at it. I 
had what I required, health and conveniences: if God 
should please to think of me, well ; if not, I reckoned I 
had done my duty. 

This, in truth, I did not think at that period : yet it was 
the true figure of my soul. But, to change and purify my 
feelings, preparations were already made. 

The spring came on : Narciss once visited me, unan- 
nounced, and at a time when 1 happened to be quite alone. 
He now appeared in the character of lover ; and asked me 
if I could bestow on him my heart, and so soon as he 
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diould obtain some lucrative and honourable place, my 
hand along with it. 

He bad been received into our service : but at first they 
kept him back, and would not rapidly promote him, because 
they dreaded his ambition. Having some little fortune of 
his own, he was left with a slender salary. 

Notwithstanding my regard for him, I knew that he 
was not a man to treat with altogether frankly. I drew 
up, therefore, and referred him to my father. About my 
father he did not seem to doubt ; but wished first to be at 
one with me, now and here. I at last said, Yes ; but 
stipulated as an indispensable condition that my parents 
should concur. He then spoke formally with both of 
them ; they signified their satisfaction ; mutual promises 
were given, on the faith of his advancement, which it was 
expected would be speedy. Sisters and aunts were 
informed of this arrangement, and the strictest secrecy 
enjoined on them. 

Thus from a lover I had got a bridegroom. The 
difierence between the two soon showed itself to be coo- 
siderable. If one could change the lovers of all honouraUe 
maidens into bridegroonäl, it would be a kindness to our 
sex, even though marriage should not follow the connexion. 
The love between two persons does not lessen by the 
change, but it becomes more reasonable. Innumerable 
little follies, all coquetries and caprices, disappear. If the 
bridegroom tells us, that we please him better in a morn- 
ing-cap than in the finest head-dress, no discreet young 
woman will disturb herself about her hair-dressing ; and 
nothing is more natural than that he too should think 
solidly, and rather wish to form a housewife for himself, 
than a gaudy doll for others. And thus it is in every pro- 
vince of the business. 

Should a young woman, of this kind, be fortunate 
enough to have a bridegroom who possesses understand- 
ing and acquirements, she learns from him more than 
universities and foreign lands can teach. She not only 
willingly receives instruction, when he offers it, but she 
endeavours to elicit more and more from him. Love 
makes much that was impossible possible. By degrees 
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too, that subjection, so necessary and so graceful for tho 
female sex, begins : the bridegroom does not govern like 
the husband; he only asks: but his mistress seeks to dis- 
cover what he wants, and to offer it before he asks it. 

So did experience teach- me what I would not for much 
have missed. I was happy ; truly happy, as woman could 
be in the world; that is to say, for a while. 

Amid these quiet joys, a summer passed away. Nar- 
ciss gave not the slightest reason to complain of him ; he 
daily became more dear to me ; my whole soul was his ; 
this he well knew, and knew also how to prize it. Mean- 
while, from seeming trifles, something rose, which by and 
by crew hurtful to our union. 

Narciss behaved to me as to a bride, and never dared to 
ask of me such favours as were yet forbidden us. But, 
about the boundaries of virtue and decorum, we were of 
very different opinions. I meant to walk securely ; and so 
never granted him the smallest freedom which the whole 
world might not have witnessed. He, used to dainties, 
thought this diet very strict. On this point there was 
continual variance : he praised my modesty, and sought 
to undermine my resolution. 

The Serious of my old French teacher now occurred 
to me ; as well as the defence which I had once suggested 
in regard to it. 

ynth God I had again become a little more acquainted. 
He had given me a bridegroom whom I loved ; and for 
this I felt some thankfulness. Earthly love itself concen- 
trated my soul, and put its powers in motion ; nor did it 
contradict my intercourse with God. I naturally conv 
plained to him of what alarmed me : but I did not per- 
ceive that I myself was wishing and desiring it. In. my 
own eyes, I was strong ; I did not pray : * Lead us not 
into temptation !' My thoughts were far beyond tempta- 
tion. In this flimsy tinsel-work of virtue I came to God ; 
he did not drive me back. On the smallest movement 
towards him, he left a soft impression in my soul ; and 
this impression caused me always to return. 

£xcept Narciss, the world was altogether dead to me ; 
excepting him, there was nothing in it that had any 
charm. Even my love for dress was but the v(ish to 
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please him ; if I knew that he was not to see me, I could 
spend no care upon it. I liked to dance ; but if he was 
not beside me, it seemed as if I could not bear the motion. 
At a brilliant festival, if he was not invited, I could neither 
take the trouble of providing new things, nor of putting on 
the old according to the mode. To me they were alike 
agreeable, or rather, I might say, alike burdensome. I 
used to reckon such an evening very fairly spent, when I 
could join myself to any ancient card-party, though for- 
merly I had not the smallest taste for such things ; and if 
some old acquaintance came and rallied me about it, I 
would smile, perhaps for the first time all that night* So 
likewise it was with promenades, and every social enter- 
tainment that can be imagined : 

Him had I chosen from all others, 
His would I be, and not another's ; 
To me his love was all in all. 

Thus was I often solitary in the midst of company ; 
and real solitude was generally acceptable to me. But 
my busy soul could neither sleep nor dream ; I felt and 
thought ; and acquired, by degrees, some faculty to speak 
about my feelings and my thoughts with God. Then 
were feelings of another sort unfolded ; but these did not 
contradict the former feelings : my affection to Narciss 
accorded with the universal scheme of nature : it nowhere 
hindered the performance of a duty. They did not con- 
tradict each other, yet they were immensely different 
Narciss was the only living form which hovered in my 
mind, and to which my love was all directed ; but the 
other feeling was not directed towards any form, and yet 
it was unspeakably agreeable. I no longer have it, I no 
longer can impart it. 

My lover, whom 1 used to trust with all my secrets, 
did not know of this. I soon discovered that he thought 
far otherwise ; he often gave me writings which opposed, 
with light and heavy weapons, all that can be called con- 
nexion with the Invisible. I used to read the books, 
because they came from him ; but at the end, I knew no 
word of all that had been argued in them. 

Nor, in regard to sciences and knowledge» was there 
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want of contradiction in our conduct. He did as all men 
do, he mocked at learned women ; and yet he kept codtin- 
ually instructing me. He used to speak ^yith me on all 
subjects, law excepted ; and while constantly procuring 
books of every kind for me, he frequently repeated the 
uncertain precept, "That a lady ought to keep the 
knowledge she might have, more secret than the Calvinist 
his creed in Catholic countries." And while I, by natural 
consequence, endeavoured not to show myself more wise 
or learned than formerly before the world, Narciss himself 
was commonly the iSrst who yielded to the vanity of 
speaking about me and my superiorities. 

A nobleman of high repute, and at that time valued 
for his influence, his talents and accomplishments, was 
living at our Court with great applause. He bestowed 
especial notice on Narciss, whom he kept continually 
about him. They once had an argument about the virtue 
of women. Narciss repeated to me what had passed 
between them ; I was not wanting with my observations ; 
and mf friend required of me a written essay on the sub- 
ject. I could write French fluently enough ; I had laid a 
good foundation with my teacher. My correspondence 
with Narciss was likewise carried on in French : except 
in French books, there was then no elegant instruction 
to be had. My essay pleased the Count ; I was obliged 
to let hip) have some Uttle songs, which I had lately been 
composing. In short, Narciss appeared to revel without 
stint in the renown of his beloved : and the story, to his 
great contentment, ended with a French epistle in heroic 
verse, whicb the Count transmitted to him on departing ; 
in which their argument was mentioned, and my friend 
reminded of his happiness in being destined, after all his 
doubts and errors, to learn most certainly what virtue was, 
in the arms of a virtuous and charming wife. 

He showed this poem first of all to me, and then to 
almost every one ; each thinking of the matter what he 
pleased. Thus did he act in several cases; every 
stranger, whom he valued, must be made acquainted in 
our house. 

A noble family wa9 staying for a season in the place, 
to profit by the skill of our physician. In this house too, 
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Narciss was looked on as a son : he introduced me there: 
Vfe found among these worthy persons the most pleasant 
entertainment for mind and heart Even the common 
pastimes of society appeared less empty here than else- 
where. All knew how matters stood with us: they 
treated us as circumstances would allow, and left the 
main relation unattended to. I mention this one family; 
because, in the after-period of my life, it had a powerful 
influence upon me. 

Almost a year of our connexion had elapsed ; and along 
with it, our spring was over. The summer came, and all 
grew drier and more earnest. 

By several unexpected deaths, some offices fell vacant, 
which Narciss might make pretensions to. The instant 
was at hand, when my whole destiny must be decided ; 
and while Narciss, and all our friends, were making every 
effort to efface some impressions which obstructed him at 
Court, and to obtain for him the wished-for situation, I 
turned with my request to my Invisible Friend. I was 
received so kindly, that I gladly came again. I confessed, 
without disguise, my wish that Narciss might obtain the 
place: but my prayer was not importunate; and 1 did 
not require that it should happen for the sake of my 
petition. 

The place was obtained by a far inferior competitor. 
I was dreadfully troubled at this news ; I hastened to my 
room, the door of which I locked behind me. The first 
fit of grief went off in a shower of tears; the next thought 
was, " Yet it was not by chance that it happened ;" and 
instantly I formed the resolution to be well content with 
it, seeing even this apparent evil would be for my true 
advantage. The softest emotions then pressed in upon 
me, and divided all the clouds of sorrow. I felt that, 
with help like this, there was nothing one might not en- 
dure. At dinner I appeared quite cheerful, to the great 
astonishment of all the house. 

Narciss had less internal force than I, and I was 
called upon to comfort him. In his family, too, he had 
many crosses to encounter, sope of which afflicted him 
considerably; and, such true confidence subsisting be- 
tween us, he intrusted me with all. His negotiations for 
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entering on foreign service were not more fortunate ; all 
this I felt deeply on his account and mine ; all this too I 
ultimately carried to the place, where my petitions had 
already been so well received. 

The softer these experiences were, the oftener did I 
endeavour to renew them ; I hoped continually to meet 
with comfort, where I had so often met with it. Yet I 
did not always meet with it : I was as one that goes to 
warm him in the sunshine, while there is something 
standing in the way that makes a shadow, " What is this r' 
I asked myself. I traced the matter zealously, and soon 
perceived that it all depended on the situation of my soul ; 
if this was not turned in the straightest direction towards 
Grod, I still continued cold ; I did not feel his counter- 
influence ; I could obtain no answer. The second ques- 
tion WAS : " What hinders this direction 1" Here I was 
in a wide field ; I perplexed myself in an inquiry, which 
lasted nearly all the second year of my attachment to 
Narciss. I might have ended the investigation sooner ; 
for it was not long till I had got upon the proper trace ; 
but I would not confess it, and I sought a thousand 
outlets. 

I very soon discovered that the straight direction of my 
soul was marred by foolish dissipations, and employment 
with unworthy things. The How and the Where were 
clear enough to me. Yet by what means could I help 
myself, or extricate my mind from the calls of a world 
where everything was either cold indifference or hot 
insanity? Gladly would I have left things standing as 
they were, and lived from day to day, floating down with 
the stream, like other people whom I saw quite happy ; 
but I durst not ; my inmost feelings contradicted me too 
often. Yet if I determined to renounce society, and alter 
my relations to others, it was not in my power. I was 
hemmed in as by a ring drawn round me ; certain con- 
nexions I could not dissolve ; and, in the matter which lay 
nearest to my heart, fatalities accumulated and oppressed 
me more and more. I often went to bed with tears ; and, 
after a sleepless night, arose again with tears : I required 
some strong support ; and God would not vouchsafe it 
me, while I was running with the cap and bells. 
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I proceeded now to estimate my doings, all and each; 
dancing and play were first put upon their trial Never 
was there anything spoken, thought, or written, for or 
against these practices, which I did not examine, talk of^ 
read, weigh, reject, aggravate, and plague myself about 
If I gave up these habits, I was certain that Narciss 
would be offended ; for he dreaded exceedingly the ridi- 
cule, which any look of straitlaced consciousness gives 
one in the eyes of the world. And doing what I now 
looked upon as folly, noxious folly, out of no taste of my 
own, but merely to gratify him, it all grew wofully irksome 
to me. 

Without.disagreeable prolixities and repetitions, it is not 
in my power to represent what pains I took, in trying so 
to counteract those occupations which distracted my 
attention and disturbed my peace of mind, that my heart, 
in spite of them, might still be open to the influences of 
the Invisible Being. But at last, with pain, I was com- 
pelled to admit, that in this way the quarrel could not be 
composed. For no sooner had I clothed myself in the 
garment of folly, than it came to be something more than 
a mask, than the foolishness pierced and penetrated me 
through and through. 

May I here overstep the province of a mere historical 
detail, and offer one or two remarks on what was then 
taking place within me? What could it be which so 
changed my tastes and feelings, that, in my twenty-second 
year, nay earlier, I lost all relish for the recreations with 
which people of that age are harmlessly delighted ? Why 
were they not harmless for me? I may answer, just 
because they were not harmless; because I was not, like 
others of my years, unacquainted with my soul. No ! I 
knew, from experiences which had reached me unsought, 
that there are loftier emotions, which afford us a contents 
ment such as it is in vain to seek in the amusements of the 
world ; and that, in these higher joys, there is also kept a 
secret treasure for strengthening the spirit in misfortune. 

But the pleasures of society, the dissipations of youth, 
must needs have had a powerful charm for me, since it 
was not in my power to engage in them without partici- 
pation, to act among them as if they were not there. 
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How many things could I now do, if I liked, with entire 
coldness, which then dazzled and confounded me, nay 
threatened to obtain the*mastery over me! Here there 
could no medium be observed : either those delicious 
amusements, or my nourishing and quickening internal 
emotions, must be given up. 

But in my soul, the strife had, without my own con- 
sciousness, already been decided. Even if there still was 
anything within me that longed for earthly pleasures, I 
had now become unfitted for enjoying them. Much as a 
man might hanker after wine, all desire of drinking would 
forsake him, if he should be placed among full barrels in 
a cellar, where the ibul air was like to sufibcate him. 
Free air is more than wine : this I felt but too keenly ; 
and from the first, it would have cost me little studying to 
prefer the good to the delightful, if the fear of losing the 
affection of Narciss had not restrained me. But at last, 
when after many thousand struggles, and thoughts con- 
tinually renewed, I began to cast a steady eye upon the 
bond which held me to him, I discovered that it was but 
weak, that it might be torn asunder. I at once perceived 
it to be only as a glass bell, which shut me up in the 
exhausted airless space: One bold stroke to break the 
bell in pieces, and thou art delivered ! 

No sooner thought than tried. I drew off the mask, 
and on all occasions acted as my heart directed. Narciss 
I still cordially loved : but the thermometer, which for- 
merly had stood in hot water, was now hanging in the 
natural air ; it could rise no higher than the warmth of 
the atmosphere directed. 

Unhappily it cooled very much. Narciss drew back, 
and began to assume a distant air : this was at his option ; 
but my thermometer descended as he drew back. Our 
family observed this ; questioned me, and seemed to be 
surprised. I explained to them with stout defiance, that 
heretofore I haa made abundant sacrifices ; that I was 
ready, still farther and to the end of my life, to share all 
crosses that befell him : but that I required full freedom 
in my conduct, that my doings and avoidings must depend 
upon my own conviction; that indeed I would never 
bigotedly cleave to my own opinion, but on the other 
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hand would willingly be reasoned with : yet, as it con- 
cerned my own happiness, the decision must proceed from 
myself and be liable to no manner of constraint The 
greatest physician could not move me by his reasonings 
to take an article of food, which perhaps was altogether 
"wholesome and agreeable to many, so soon as my expe- 
rience had shown that on all occasions it was noxious to 
me; as I might produce coffee for an instance; and just 
as little, nay still less, would I have any sort of conduct 
which misled me, preached up and demonstrated upoo 
me as morally profitable. 

Having so long prepared myself in silence, these debates 
were rather pleasant than vexatious to me. I gave vent 
to my soul ; I felt the whole worth of my determination. 
•I yielded not a hair's-breadth ; and those to whom I owed 
DO filial respect; were sharply handled and despatched. In 
the family I soon prevailed. My mother from her youth 
had entertained these sentiments, though in her they had 
never reached maturity ; for no necessity had pressed upon 
her, and exalted her courage to achieve her purpose. 
She rejoiced in beholding her silent wishes fulfilled through 
me. My younger sisters seemed to join themselves with 
me: the second was attentive and quiet. Our aunt had 
the most to object. The arguments which she employed 
appeared to her irrefragable, and they were irrefragable, 
being altogether common-place. At last I was obliged to 
show her, that she had no voice in the affair in any sense; 
and after this, she seldom signified that she persisted in 
her views. She w^as indeed the only person that observed 
this transaction close at hand, without in some degree 
experiencing its influence. I do not calumniate her, when 
I say that she had no character, and the most limited 
ideas. 

My father had acted altogether in his own way. He 
spoke not much, but often, with me on the matter; his 
arguments were rational; and being his arguments, they 
could not be impugned. It was only the deep feeling of 
my right that gave me strength to dispute against him. 
But the scenes soon changed ; I was forced to make appeal 
to his heart. Straightened by his understanding, I came 
out with the most pathetic pleadings. I gave free course 
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to my tongue and to my tears. I showed him how much 
I loved Narciss ; how much constrahit I had for two years 
been enduriDg : how certain I was of being in the right ; 
that I was ready to testify that certainty, by the loss oif 
my beloved bridegroom and prospective happiness ; nay, 
if it were necessary, by the loss of all that I possessed on 
earth; that I would rather leave my native country, my 
parents, and my friends, and beg my bread in foreign 
lands,-than act against these dictates of my conscience. 
He concealed his emotion ; he said nothing on the subject 
for a while, and at last he openly declared in my favour. 

During all this time Narciss forbore to visit us ; and my 
father now gave up the weekly club, where he was used 
to meet him. The business made a noise at court, and in 
the town. People talked about it, as is common in such 
cases, which the public takes a vehement interest in, be- 
caase its sentence has usurped an influence on the resolu- 
tions of weak minds. I knew enough about the world to 
understand, that one's conduct is often censured by the 
very persons, who would have advised it, had one con- 
suked them: and independently of this, with my internal 
ootflposure, I should have looked on all such transitory 
•peculations just as if they had not been. 

On the other hand, I hindered not myself from yield- 
ing to my inclination for Narciss. To me he had become 
invisible, and to him my feelings had not altered. I loved 
him tenderly ; as it were anew, and much more stead- 
fastly than before. If he chose to leave my conscience 
undisturbed, then I was his : wanting this condition, I 
would have refused a kingdom with him. For several 
months, I bore these feelings and these thoughts about with 
me; and finding, at last, that I was calm and strong 
enough to go peacefully and firmly to work, I wrote him 
a polite but not a tender note, inquiring why he never 
came to see me. 

As I knew his manner of avoiding to explain himself 
in little matters, but of silently doing what seemed good 
to him, I purposely urged him in the present instance. I 
got a long, and as it seemed to me, pitiful reply, in vague 
style and unmeaning phrases, stating, that without a better 
place, he coul(} not fix himaelf, and offer me his hand; 
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that I best knew how hard it had fared with him hitherto; 
that as he was afraid leirt a fruitless intercourse, so long 
continued, might prove hurtful to my reputation, I woqU 
give him leave to continue at his present distance ; so 
soon as it was in his power to make me happy, he woidd 
look upon the word which he had given me as sacred. 

I answered him on the spot, that as our intercourse wai 
known to all the world, it might perhaps be rather lata to 
spare my reputation ; for which; at any rate, my cod* 
science and my innocence were the surest pledges : ho^ 
ever, that I hereby freely gave him back his word, and 
hoped the change would prove a happy one for him* Tin 
same hour I received a short reply, which was, in all 
essential particulars, entirely synonymous with the first 
He adhered to his former statement, that so soon as he 
obtained a situation, he would ask me, if I pleased to 
share his fortune with him. 

This I interpreted as meaning simply nothing. I sig- 
nified to my relations and acquaintances, that the affair 
was altogether settled ; and it was so in fact Having, 
nine months afterwards obtained the much-desired prefer- 
ment, he offered me his hand ; but under the condition, 
that as the wife of a man who must keep house like other 
people, I should alter my opinions. I returned him many 
thanks : and hastened with my heart and mind away from 
this transaction ; as one hastens from the playhouse when 
the curtain falls. And as he, a short time afterwards, had 
found a rich and advantageous match, a thing now easy 
for him ; and as I now knew him to be happy in the way 
he liked, my own tranquillity was quite complete. 

I must not pass in silence the fact, that several times 
before he got a place, and after it, there were respectable 
proposals made to me ; which, however, I declined with- 
out the smallest hesitation, much as my father and my 
mother could have wished for more compliance on my 
part. 

At length, after a stormy March and April, the love- 
liest May weather seemed to be allotted me. With good 
health, I enjoyed an indescribable composure of mind: look 
around me as I pleased, my loss appeared a gain to me. 
Young and full of sensibility, I thought the universe a 
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thousand times more beautiful than formerly, 'when I re- < 
quired to have society and play, that in the fair garden I 
tedium might not overtake me. And now, as I did not 
conceal my piety, I likewise took heart to own my love 
for the sciences and arts. I drew, painted, read ; and 
found enow of people to support me : instead of the great 
world, which I had left, or rather which had left me, a 
smaller one formed itself about me, which was infinitely 
richer imd more entertaining. I had a turn for social life ; 
and I do not deny that, on giving up my old acquaintances, 
I trembled at the thought of solitude. I now found myself 
abundantly, perhaps excessively, indemnified. My ac- 
quaintances ere long were very numerous ; not at honfie 
onlvy but likewise ^mong people at a distance. My story 
had been noised abroad ; and many persons felt a curiosity 
to see the woman who had valued God above her bride- 
grooHTK There was a certain pious tone to be observed, 
at that time, generally over Germany. In the families of 
several counts and princes, a care for the welfare of the 
soul had been awakened. Nor were there wanting noble- 
men who showed a like attention ; while in the inferior 
classes, sentiments of this kind were diffused on every 
side. 

The noble family, whom I mentioned above now 'drew 
me nearer to them. They had, in the meanwhile, gathered 
strength ; several of their relations having settled in the 
town. These estimable persons courted my familiarity, 
as I did theirs. They had high connexions ; I became 
acquainted, in their house, with a great part of the princes, 
counts, and lords of the Empire. My sentiments were 
not concealed from any one ; they might be honoured or 
be tolerated ; I obtained my object, none attacked me. 

There was yet another way, by which I was again led 
back into the world. About this period, a step-brother 
of my father, who till now had never visited the house 
except in passing, stayed with us for a considerable time. 
He had left the service of his court, where he enjoyed 
great influence and honour, simply because all matters 
were not managed quite according to his mind. His 
intellect was just, his character was rigid. In these points 
he was very like my father ; only the latter had withal a 
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certain touch of softness, which enabled him with greater 
ease to yield a little in affairs, and though not to do, yet 
to permit, some things against his own conviction ; and |^ 
then to evaporate his anger at them, either in silence by js 
himself, or in confidence amid his family. My uncle ¥rai 
a great deal younger; and his independence of spirit had 
been favoured by his outward circumstances. His mother 
had been very rich, and he still had large possessions to 
expect from her near and distant relatives : so he needed 
no foreign increase ; whereas my father, with his moderate \. 
fortune, was bound to his place by the considerations of 
|iis salary. 

. My uncle had become still more unbending from domes- 
tic sufferings. He had early lost an amiable wife and a 
hopeful son ; and from that time he appeared to wish to 

Eush away from him everything that did not hang upon 
is individual will. . 

In our family it was whispered now and then with 
some complacency, that probably he would not wed again, 
and so we children might anticipate inheriting his fortune. 
I paid small regard to this : but the demeanour of the rest 
was not a little modified by their hopes. In his own 
imperturbable firmness of character my uncle had grown 
into the habit of never contradicting any one in conversa- 
tion. On the other hand, he listened with a friendly air 
to every one's opinion ; and would himself elucidate and 
strengthen it by instances and reasons of his own. All 
who did not know him fancied that he thought as they 
did : for he was possessed of a preponderating intellect ; 
and could transport himself into the mental state of any 
man, and imitate his manner of conceiving. With me he 
did not prosper quite so well : for here the question was ^ 
about emotions, of which he had not any glimpse ; and 
with whatever tolerance, and sympathy, and rationalityi 
he spoke about my sentiments, it was palpable to me that 
he had not the slightest notion of what formed the ground 
of all my conduct. 

With all his secrecy, we by and by found out the aim 
of his unusual stay with us. He had, as we at length 
discovered, cast his eyes upon our youngest sister, with 
the view of giving her in marriage, and rendering her 
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happy as he pleased : and certainly considering her personal 
and mental attractions, particularly when a handsome 
fortune was laid into the scale along with them, she might 
pretend to the first matches. His feelings towards me he 
likewise showed us pantomimically, by procuring me a 
post of CanonesSy the income of which I very soon began 
to draw. 

My sister was not so contented with his care as I. 
She now disclosed to me a tender secret, which hitherto 
she had very wisely kept back ; fearing, as in truth it 
happened, that I would by all means counsel her against 
connexion with a man who was not suited to her. I did 
my utmost, and succeeded. The purpose of my uncle 
was too serious and too distinct ; the prospect for my 
sister, with her worldly views, was too delightful, to be 
thwarted by a passion which her own understanding dis- 
approved : she mustered force to give it up. 

On her ceasing to resist the gentle guidance of my 
uncle, the foundation of his plan was quickly laid. She 
was appointed Maid of Honour at a neighbouring court, 
where he could commit her to the oversight and the in- 
structions of a lady, his friend, who presided there as 
Governess, with great applause. I accompanied her to 
the place of her new abode. Both of us had reason to be 
satisfied with the reception we met with : and frequently 
I could not help, in secret, smiling at the character, which 
now as Canoness, as young and pious Canoness, I was 
enacting in the world. 
In earlier times, a situation such as this would have 
- confused me dreadfully; perhaps have turned my head: 
but DOW, in midst of all the splendours that surrounded 
-j^me, I felt extremely cool. With great quietness, I let 
:' them frizzle me, and deck me out for hours ; and thought 
Z, no more of it than that my place required me to wear that 
3 gala livery. In the thronged saloons, I spoke with all and 
3. each, though no shape or character among them made any 
impression on me. On returning to my house, nearly all 
l: the feeling I brought back with me was that of tired 
r? limbs. * Yet my understanding drew advantage from the 
Li niiiltitude of persons whom I saw; and I became acquainted 
!^ with some ladies, patterns of every virtue, of a noble and 
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good demeanour ; particularly with the Governess, under 
whom my sister was to have the happiness of beii^ 
formed. 

At my return, however, the consequences of this jonr- 
ney, in regard to health, were found to be less favourable. 
With the greatest temperance, the strictest diet, I had not 
been as I used to be, completely mistress of my time and 
strength. Food, motion, rising and going to sleep, dress- 
ing and visiting, had not depended, as at home, on my 
own conveniency and will. In the circle of social life, 
you cannot stop without a breach of courtesy : all that 
was needful I had willingly performed ; because I looked 
upon it as my duty, because I knew that it would soon be 
over, and because I felt myself completely healthy. Yet 
this unusual restless life must have had more efiect upon 
me than I was aware of. Scarcely had I reached home, 
and cheered my parents with a comfortable narrative, 
when I was attacked by a hemorrhage, which, although it 
did not prove dangerous or lasting, yet left a weakness 
after it, perceptible for many a day. 

Here, then, I had another lesson to repeat. I did it 
joyfully. Nothing bound me to the world; and I was 
convinced that here the true good was never to be found: 
so I waited in the cheerfullest and meekest state ; and 
after having abdicated life, I was retained in it. 

A new trial was awaiting me : my mother took a pain- 
ful and oppressive ailment, which she had to bear five 
years, before she paid the debt of nature. All this time 
we were sharply proved. Often when her terror grew 
too strong, she would have us all summoned, in the night, 
to her bed, that so at least she might be busied, if not 
bettered, by our presence. The load grew heavier, nay 
scarcely to be borne, when my father too became unweU. 
From his youth, he had frequently had violent headaches; 
which, however, at longest never used to last beyond six- 
and-thirty hours. But now they were continual ; and 
when they mounted to a high degree of pain, his moanings 
tore my very heart. It was in these tempestuous seasons, 
that I chiefly felt my bodily weakness ; because it kept 
me from my holiest and dearest duties, or rendered the 
performance of them hard to an extreme degree. 
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It was now that I could try whether the path, which I 
had chosen, was the path of phantasy or truth ; whether I 
bad merely thought as others showed me, or the object of 
my trust had a reality. To my unspeakable support, I 
always found the latter. The straignt direction of my 
heart to God, the fellowship of the " Beloved Ones"* 1 
had sought and found ; and this was what made all things 
light to me. As a traveller in the dark, my soul, when 
all was pressing on me from without, hastened to the place 
of refuge, and never did it return empty. 

In later times> some champions of religion, who seem to 
be animated more by zeal than feeling for it, have required 
of their brethren to produce examples of prayers actually 
heard ; apparently as wishing to have seal and signature, 
that so they might proceed juridically in the matter. 
How unknown must the true feeling be to these persons ; 
how few real experiences can they themselves have made ! 

I can say that I never returned empty, when in straits 
and Oppression I called on God. This is saying infinitely 
much ; more I must not and cannot say. Important as 
each experience was at the critical moment for myself, 
the recital of them would be flat, improbable, and insig- 
nificant, were I to specify the separate cases. Happy 
was I, that a thousand little incidents in dombination 
proved, as clearly as the drawing of my breath proved 
me to be living, that I was not without God in the world. 
He was near to me, I was before him. This is what, with 
a diligent avoidance of all theological systematic terms, I 
can with the greatest truth declare. 

Much do I wish that, in those times too, I had been 
entirely without system. But which of us arrives early 
at the happiness of being conscious of his individual self, 
in its own pure combination, without extraneous forms ? 
I was in earnest with religion. I timidly trusted in the 
judgments of others ; I entirely gave in to the Hallean 
system of conversion ; but my nature would by no means 
tally with it. 

According to this scheme of doctrine, the alteration of 
the heart must begin with a deep terror on account of sin ; 

* So in the original. — Ed. 
Vol. II. — 10 
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the heart in this agony must recognise, in a less or greater 
degree, the punishment which it has merited, must get a 
foretaste of Uell, and so embitter the delight of sin. At 
last it feels a very palpable assurance of grace ; whicb, 
however, in its progress often fades away, and must agaia 
be sought with earnest prayer. 

Of all this no jot or tittle happened with me«. When I 
sought God sincerely, he let himself be found of me, and 
did not reproach me about bygone things. Oo looking 
back, I saw well enough where I had been unworthy, 
where I still was so ; but the confession of my faults was 
altogether without terror. Not for a moment did the fear 
of Hell occur to me : nay, the very notion of a wicked 
Spirit, and a place of punishment and torment after death, 
could nowise sain admission into the circle of mv thoughts. 
I considered the men who lived without God, whose hearts 
were shut against the trust in and the love of the Invisible, 
as already so unhappy that a Hell and external paios 
appeared to promise rather an alleviation than an increase 
of their misery. I had but to look upon the persons, in 
this world, who tn their breasts gave scope to hateful 
feelings ; who hardened their hearts against the Good of 
whatever kind, and strove to force the Evil on themselves 
and others ; who shut their eyes by day, that so they might 
deny the shining of the sun ; How unutterably wretched 
did these persons seem to me ! Who could have fonned 
a Hell to make their situation worse 1 

This mood of mind continued in me, without change^ 
for half a score of years. It maintained itself through 
many trials ; even at the moving death-bed of my beloved 
mother. I was frank enough, on this occasion, not to 
hide my comfortable frame of mind from certain pious 
but rigorously orthodox people : and I had to suffer many 
a friendly admonition on that score. They reckoned they 
were just in season, for explaining with what earnestness 
one should be diligent to lay a right foundation in the days 
of health and youth. 

In earnestness I too determined not to fail. For the mo- 
ment, I allowed myself to be convinced ; and fain would 
I have grown, for life, distressed and full of fears. But 
what was my surprise on finding that I absolutely couU 
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not When I thought of God, I was cheerful and con- 
tented : even at the painful end of my dear mother, I did 
not shudder at the thought of death. Yet I learned many 
and far other thin^ than my uncalled tqachem thought 
of, in these solemn hours. 

By degrees» I grew to doubt the dictates of so many 
famous people, and retained my own sentiments in silence. 
A certain lady of my friends, to whom I had at first 
disclosed too much, insisted always on interfering with 
my business. Of her too I was obliged to rid myself; I 
at last firmly told her, that she might spare herself this 
labour, as I did not need her counsel ; that I knew my 
Grod, and would have no guide but him. She was greatly 
oflbnded ; I believe she never quite forgave me. 

Such determination to withdraw from the advices and 
the influence of my friends, in spiritual matters, pro- 
duced the consequence, that also in my temporal aflfairs I 
Eined sufficient courage to obey my own persuasions, 
rt for the assistance of my faithful invisible Leader, I 
could not have prospered here. I am still gratefully 
astonished at his wise and happy guidance. No one 
knew how matters stood with me ; even I myself did not 
know. 

..The thing, the wicked and inexplicable thing, which 
separates us from the Being to whom we owe our life, 
and ID whom all that deserves the name of life must find 
its nourishment ; the thing which we call Sin, I yet knew 
notbiDg of. 

In my intercourse with my invisible Friend, I felt the 
sweetest enjoyment of all my powers. My desire of con- 
stantlv enjoying this felicity was so predominant, that I 
abandoned without hesitation whatever marred our inter- 
course ; and here experience was my best teacher. But 
it was with me as with sick persons, who have no medi- 
eine, and try to help themselves by diet. Something is 
accomplished, but far from enough. 

I could not always live in solitude ; though in it I found 
the best preservative against the dissipation of my 
tbougbts. On returning to the tumult, the impression it 
produced upon me was the deeper for my previous lone- 
finess. My most peculiar advantage lay in this, that love 
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for quiet vfdis my ruling passion, and that in the end I 
still drew back to it. I perceived, as in a kind of twi- 
light, my weakness and my misery ; and tried to save 
myself by avoiding danger and exposure. 

For seven years, I had used my dietetic scheme. I 
held myself not wicked, and I thought my state desirable, 
fiut for some peculiar circumstances and occurrences^ I 
had remained in this position: it was by a curious path 
that I got farther. Contrary to the advice of all my 
friends, I entered on a new connexion. Their objections, 
at first, made me pause. I turned to my invisible Leader, 
and, as he permitted me, I went forward virithout fear. 

A man oi spirit, heart, and talents, had bought a property 
beside us. Among the strangers whom I grew acquainted 
with, were this person and his family. In our manners, 
domestic economy, and habits, we accorded well ; and 
thus we soon approximated to each other. 

Philo, as I propose to call him, was already middle- 
aged : in certam matters he was highly serviceable to my 
father, whoise strength was now decaying. He soon be- 
came the friend of the family ; and finding in me» as he 
was pleased to say, a person free alike from the extrava- 
gance and emptiness of the great world, and from the 
narrowness and aridness of the still world in the country, 
he courted intimacy with me, and ere long we were in 
one another's confidence. To me he was very pleasing 
and useful. 

Though I did not feel the smallest inclination or capacity 
for mingling in public business, or seeking any influence 
on it, yet I liked to hear about such matters, liked to 
know whatever happened far and near* Of worldly 
things, I loved to get a clear though unconcerned percep- 
tion : feeling, sympathy, aflfection, I reserved for Gk>d, for 
my people, and my friends. 

The latter were, if I may say so, jealous of Philo, in 
my new connexion with him. In more than one sense, 
they were right in warning me about it. I suffered much in 
secret ; for even^I could not consider their remonstrances 
as altogether empty or selfish. I had been accustomed, 
from of old, to give a reason for my views and conduct ; 
but in this case my conviction would not follow. I prayed 
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to God, that here as elsewhere he "would warn, restrain, 
and guide me ; and as my heart on this did not dissuade 
me, I went forward on my way with comfort. 

Philo, on the whole, had a remote resemblance to Nar- 
ciss; only a pious education had more enlivened and 
concentrated his feelings. He had less vanity, more 
character : and, in business, if Narciss was delicate, exact, 
persevering, indefatigable, the other was clear, sharp, 
quicky and capable oi working with incredible ease. By 
means of him, I learned the secret history of almost every 
noble personage wuth whose exterior I had got acquainted 
in society. It was pleasant for me to behold the tumult, 
off my watch-tower, from afar. Philo could now hide 
nothing from me : he confided to me, by degrees, his own 
concerns both inward and outward. I was in fear because 
of him ; for I foresaw certain circumstances and entangle- 
ments; and the mischief came more speedily than I had 
looked for. There were some confessions he had still 
kept back ; and even at last he told me only what enabled 
me to guess the worst. 

What an effect had this upon my heart ! I attained 
experiences which to me were altogether new. With 
infinite sorrow, I beheld A^athon, who, educated in the 
groves of Delphi, still owed his school-fees, which he was 
now obliged to pay with their accumulated interest ; and 
this Agathah was my especial friend. My sympathy 
was lively and complete ; I suffered with him ; both of us 
were in the strangest state. 

After having long occupied myself with the temper of 
his mind, I at last turned round to contemplate my own. 
The thought, * Thou art no better than he,' rose like a 
little cloud before me, and gradually expanded till it 
darkened all my soul. 

I now not only thought myself no better than he ; I 
felt this, and felt it as I should not wish to do again. 
Nor was it any transitory mood. For more than a year, 
I was compelled to feel that, had not an unseen hand 
restrained me, I might have become a Girard, a Car- 
touche, a Damiens, or any wretch you can imagine. The 
tendencies to this I traced too clearly in my heart. Hea- 
vens» what a discovery I 

10* 
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If hitherto I had never been able, in the faintest de- 
gree, to recognise in myself the reality of sin by experi- 
ence, its possibility was now become apparent to me bj 
anticipation, in the frightfullest manner. And yet I knew 
not evil ; I but feared it : I felt that I might be gmltjr, 
and could not accuse myself of being so. 

Deeply as I was convinced that such a temperameDt 
of soul, as I now saw mine to be, could never be adapted 
for that union with the invisible Being, which I hoped for 
after death ; I did not, in the smallest, fear that I should 
finally be separated from him. With all the wickedness 
which I discovered in my heart, I still loved Him; I bated 
what I felt, nay wished to hate it still more earnestly ; my 
whole desire was to be delivered from this sickness, and 
this tendency to sickness ; and I was persuaded that the 
great Physician would at length vouchsafe his help. 

The sole question was : What medicine will cure this 
malady? The practice of virtue? This I could not for 
a moment think. For ten years, I had already practised 
more than mere virtue ; and the horrors now first disco- 
vered had, all the while, lain hidden at the bottom of my 
soul. Might they not have broken out with me, as they 
did with David when he looked on Bathsheba 1 Yet was 
not he a friend of God ; and was not I assured in my in- 
most heart that God was my friend ? 

Was it then an unavoidable infirmity of huinan nature 1 
Must we just content ourselves in feeling and acknow- 
ledging the sovereignty of inclination ? And, with the 
best will, is there nothing left for us but to abhor the fault 
we have committed, and on the like occasion to commit 
it again ? 

From systems of morality I could obtain no comfort. 
Neither their severity, by which they try to bend our in- 
clinations, nor their attractiveness, by which they try to 
place our inclinations on the side of virtue, gave me any 
satisfaction. The fundamental notions, which I had im- 
bibed from intercourse with my invisible Friend, were of 
far higher value to me. 

Once, while I was studying the songs composed by 
David after that tremendous fall, it struck me very much 
that he traced his indwelling corruption even in the sub- 
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e out of which be had been shaped ; yet that he 
id to be freed from sin, and that he earnestly en- 
id for a pure heart« 

It how was this to be attained ? The answer from 
>ture 1 was well aware of; ' that the blood of Jesus 
iseth us from all sin,' was a Bible truth which I had 
known. But now for the first time, I observed that 
Bt 1 had never understood this oft-repeated saying, 
questions : What does it mean 1 How is it to be ? 
I day and night working out their answers in me. At 
[ thought I saw, as by a gleam of light, that what I 
ht was to be found in the incarnation of the everlast- 
iVord, by whom all things, even we ourselves, were 
3. That the Eternal descended as an inhabitant to 
depths in which we dwell, which he survejr» and 
prebends ; that he passed through our lot from stage 
age, from conception and birth to the grave ; that by 
marvellous circuit he again mounted to those shining 
rhts, whither we too must rise in order to be happy : 
lis was revealed to me, as in a dawning remoteness. 
b ! why must we, in speaking of such things, make 
)f figures, which can only indicate external situations! 
ire is there in his eyes aught high or deep, aught dark 
lear 1 It is we only that have an Under and Upoer, 
7ht and day. And even for this did he become like 
liiice otherwise we could have had no part in him. 
iut how shall we obtain a share in this priceless 
>fit ? « By faith,' the Scripture says. And what is 
1 7 To consider the account of an event as true, 
t help can this afford me ? I must be enabled to 
'opriate its effects, its consequences. This appropri- 
y faith must be a state of mind peculiar, and to the 
iral man unknown. 

>foWy gracious Father, grant me faith!' so prayed I 
3, in the deepest heaviness of heart. I was leaning on 
tie table, where I sat ; my tear-stained countenance 
; hidden in my hands. I was now in the condition in 
ch we seldom are, but in which we are required to be, 
rod is to regard our prayers. 

^ that I could but paint what I felt then ! A sudden 
;e drew my soul to the cross where Jesus once expired : 
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it was a sudden force, i^ pull, I cannot name it otherwise, 
such as leads our soul to an absent loved one ; and approxi- 
mation, which perhaps is far more real and true than we 
imagine. So did my soul approach the Son of Man, who 
died upon the cross ; and that instant did I know what 
faith was. 

* This is faith !' said I ; and started up as if half 
frightened. I now endeavoured to get certain of my 
feeling, of my view; and shortly I became convincd 
that my soul had acquired a power of soaring upwards, 
which was altogether new to it 

Words fail us in describing such emotions. I could 
most distinctly separate them from all phantasy : they were 
entirely without phantasy, without im^ge; yet they gave 
us just such certainty of their referring to some object, as 
our imagination gives us when it paints the features of an 
absent lover. 

When the first rapture was over, I observed that my 
present condition of mind had formerly been known to 
me; only I had never felt it in such strength; I had 
never held it fast, never made it mine. I believe, indeed, 
every human soul at intervals feels something of it 
Doubtless it is this which teaches every mortal that there 
is a God. 

With such faculty, wont from of old to visit me now 
and then, I had hitherto been well content ; and had not, 
by a singular arrangement of events, that unexpected 
sorrow weighed upon me for a twelvemonth ; had not my 
own ability and strength, on that occasion, altogether lost 
credit with me ; I perhaps might have remained content 
with such a state of matters all my days. 

But now, since that great moment, I had as it were got 
wings. I could mount aloft above what used to threaten 
me ; as the bird can fly singing and with ease across the 
fiercest stream, while the little dog stands anxiously bay- 
ing on the bank. 

My joy was indescribable ; and though I did not men- 
tion it to any one, my people soon observed an unaccus- 
tomed cheerfulness in me, and could not understand the 
reason of my joy. Had I but forever held my peace, and 
tried to nourish this serene temper in my soul ! Had I 
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Dot allowed mygelf to be misled by circumstances, so a» 
to reveal my secret ! I might then have been saved, once 
more, a long and tedious circuit 

As in the previous ten years of my Christian course, 
this necessary force had not existed in my soul, I had just 
been in the case of other worthy people ; had helped my- 
self by keeping ray fancy always full of images, which 
had some reference to God : a practice so far truly useful; 
for noxious images and their baneful consequences are by 
that means kept away. Often too our spirit seizes one or 
other of these spiritual images, and mounts with it a little 
way upwards; like a young bird fluttering from twig to 
twig. 

Images and impressions pointing towards God are 
presented to us by the institutions of the Church, by 
organs, bells, singing, and particularly by the preaching of 
our pastors. Of these I used to be unspeakably desirous : 
no weather, no bodily weakness could keep me from 
church ; the sound of the Sunday bells was the only thing 
that rendered me impatient on a sick-bed. Our head 
Comrt-chaplain, a gifted man, I heard with great pleasure: 
his colleagues too I liked ; and I could pick the golden 
apple of the word from the common fruit, with which on 
earthen platters it was mingled. With public ordinances, 
all sorts of private exercises were combined ; and these 
too only nourished fancy and a finer kind of sense. I was 
so accustomed to this track,! reverenced it so much, that 
even now no higher one occurred to me. For my soul 
has only feelers, and not eyes ; it gropes, but does not see: 
Ah ! that it could get eyes and look ! 

Now again, therefore, I went with a longing mind to 
sermon : but, alas ! what happened ! I no longer found 
what I was wont to find. These preachers were blunting 
their teeth on the shell, while I enjoyed the kernel. I soon 
grew weary of them ; and I had already been so spoiled, 
mat I could not be content with the little they afforded 
me. I required images, I wanted impressions from with- 
out; and reckoned it a pure spiritual desire that I felt. 

Philo's parents had been in connexion with the Herrn- 
huther Community : in his library were many writings of 
Count ZinzendorPs. He had spoken with me, more than 
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once, very candidly and clearly on the subject ; invitii^ n 
me to turn over one or two of these treatises» if it were In 
but for the sake of studying a psychological phenonienoii. t 
I looked upon the Count, and those that followed bim, as je 
very heterodox : and so the Ebersdorf Hymn-Book, which 
my friend had pressed upon me, lay unread. 

However, in this total destitution of external excite- 
ments for my soul, I opened the Hymn-book, as it were 
by chance; and found in it, to my astonishment, some 
songs which actually, though under . a fantastic form, 
appeared to shadow what I felt. The originality and sim- 
plicity of their expression drew me on. It seemed to be 
peculiar emotions expressed in a peculiar way ; no school 
technology suggested any notion of formality or common- 
place. I was persuaded that these people felt as I did : I 
was very happy to lay hold of here and there a stanza in 
their songs, to fix it in my memory, and carry it about 
with me for days. 

Since the moment when the truth had been revealed to 
me, some three months had in this way passed on. At 
last I came to the resolution of disclosing everything to 
Philo, and asking him to let me have those writings, 
about which I had now become immoderately curious. 
Accordingly I did so, notwithstanding there was something 
in my heart which earnestly dissuaded me. 

I circumstantially related to him all the story; and, as 
he was himself a leading person in it, and my narrative 
conveyed the sharpest reprimand on him, he felt surprised 
and moved to an extreme degree. He melted into tears. 
I rejoiced ; believing that, in his mind also, a full and 
fundamental change had taken place. 

He provided me with all the wTitings I could require; 
and now I had excess of nourishment for my imagination. 
I made rapid progress in the Zinzendorfic mode ofthought 
and speech. And be it not supposed that I am yet in- 
capable of prizing the peculiar turn and manner of the 
Count. I willingly do him justice ; he is no empty phantast; 
h6 speaks of mighty truths, and mostly in a bold figurative 
style ; the people who despise him know not either how to 
value or discriminate his qualities. 

At that time, I became exceedingly attached to bim. 
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Had I been mistress of myself, I would certainly have 
left my friends and country, and gone to join him. We 
should infallibly have understood each other, and should 
hardly have agreed together long. 

Thanks to my better genius that now kept me so con- 
fined by my domestic duties! I reckoned it a distant 
journey if 1 visited the garden. The charge of my aged 
weakly father afforded me employment enough, and in 
hours of recreation, I had Fancy to procure me pastime. 
The only mortal whom I saw was Philo ; he was highly 
valued by my father ; but with me, his intimacy had been 
cooled a little by the late explanation. Its influence on 
him had not penetrated deep ; and as some attempts to 
talk in my dialect had not succeeded with him, he avoided 
touching on this subject ; and the rather, as his extensive 
knowledge put it always in his power to introduce new 
topics in his conversation. 

I was thus a Herrnhuth sister on my own footing. I 
had especially to hide this new turn of my temper and my 
inclinations from the head Court-chaplain ; whom, as my 
fiither confessor, I had much cause to honour ; and whose 
high merits his extreme aversion to the Herrnhuth Com- 
munity did not diminish, in my eyes, even then. Unhap- 
pily this worthy person had to suffer many troubles on 
account of me and others. 

Several years ago, he had become acquainted with an 
upright pious gentleman, residing in a distant quarter; 
and had long continued in unbroken correspondence with 
him, as with one who truly sought God. How painful 
was it to the spiritual leader, when this gentleman subse- 
quently joined himself to the Community of Herrnhuth, 
where he lived for a long while ! How delightful, on the 
other hand, when at length he quarrelled with the Brethren ; 
determined to settle in our neighbourhood ; and seemed 
once more to yield himself completely to the guidance of 
his ancient friend ! 

The stranger was presented, as in triumph, by the 
upper Pastor to all the chosen lambs of his fold. To our 
house alone he was not introduced, because my father did 
not now see company. The gentleman obtained no little 
approbation : he combined the polish of the court with 
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the winning manner of the Brethren ; and having alio 
many fine qualities by nature, he soon became the favour- 
ite saint with all who knew him ; a result at which the 
chaplain was exceedingly contented. But» alas 1 it was 
merely in externals that the gentleman had split with the 
Community ; in his heart he was yet entirely a Hermhu- 
ther. He was, in truth, concerned for the reality of the 
matter : but yet the gimcracks which the Count had stuck 
round it were, at the same time, quite adapted to his taste. 
Besides he had now become accustomed to this mode of 
speaking and conceiving ; and if he had to hide it carefully 
from his old friend, the gladder was he, in any knot of 
trusty persons, to come forth with his couplets, litanies, 
and little figures ; in which, as might have been supposed, 
he met with great applause. 

I knew nothing of the whole affair, and wandered 
quietly along in my separate path. For a good while we 
continued mutually unknown. 

Once, in a leisure hour, I happened to visit a lady who 
was sick. I found several acquaintances with her ; and 
soon perceived that my appearance had cut short their 
conversation. I affected not to notice anything : but saw 
ere long, with great surprise, some Herrnhuth figures 
stuck upon the wall in elegant frames. Quickly compre- 
hending what had passed before my entrance, I expressed 
my pleasure at the sight, in a few suitable verses. 

Conceive the wonder of my friends! We explained 
ourselves ; instantly we were agreed, and in each other's 
confidence. 

I often henceforth sought opportunities of going out. 
Unhappily I found such only once in the three or four 
weeks ; yet I grew acquainted with our gentleman apostle, 
and by degrees with all the body. I visited their meet- 
Ings, when I could: with my social disposition, it was 
quite delightful for me to communicate to others, and to 
hear from them the feelings which, till now, I had con- 
ceived and harboured by myself. 

But I was not so completely taken with my friends, as 
not to see that few of them could really feel the sense of 
those aflfecting words and emblems; and that from these 
they drew as little benefit, as formerly they did from the 
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symbolic language of the Church. Yet« notwithstanding, 
I went on with them, not letting this disturb me. I 
thought, I was not called to search and try the hearts of 
others. Had not I too, by long-continued innocent ezer- 
cisinfi^of that sort, been prepared for something better? 
I had my share of profit from our meetings ; in speaking, 
I insisted on attending to the sense and spirit, which, in 
things so delicate, is rather apt to be disguised by words 
than indicated by them ; and for the rest I left, with silent 
tolerance, each to act according to his own conviction. 

These quiet times of secret social joy were shortly fol- 
lowed by storms of open bickering and contradiction ; 
contentions which excited great commotion. I might 
almost say occasioned not a little scandal in court and 
town. The period was now arrived when our Chaplain, 
that stout gainsayer of the Herrnhuth Brethren, must dis- 
cover, to his deep, but I trust, sanctified humiliation, that 
his best and once most zealous hearers were now all lean- 
ing, to the side of that community. He was excessively 
provoked : in the first moments, he forgot all moderation ; 
and could not, even if he had inclined it, retract after- 
wards. Violent debates took place ; in which happily I 
was not mentioned ; both as being but an accidental mem* 
ber of those hated meetings ; and then because, in respect 
of certain civic matters, our zealous preacher could not 
safely dislodge either my father or my friend. With silent 
satisfaction, I continued neutral. It was irksome to me 
to converse about such feelings and objects, even with 
well-affected people, when they could not penetrate the 
deepest sense, and lingered merely on the surface. But 
to strive with adversaries, about things on which even 
friends could scarcely understand each other, seemed to 
me unprofitable, nay pernicious. For I soon perceived 
that many amiable noblemen, who on this occurrence 
could not shut their hearts to enmity and hatred, had 
rapidly passed over to injustice ; and in order to defend 
an outward form, had almost sacrificed their most sub- 
stantial duties. 

Far as the worthy clergyman might, in the present 
case, be wrong ; much as others trieä to irritate meat 
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him, I could never hesitate to give him my sincere respect 
I knew him well : I could candidly transport myself into 
his way of looking at these matters. I have never teen 
a man without his weaknesses; only, in distioRuished ji 
men they strike us more. We wish, and will at all ratei 
have it, that persons privileged as they are should at the 
same time pay no tribute, no tax whatever. I honoored 
him as a superior man; and hoped to use the influence of 
my calm neutrality to bring about, if not a peace, at bait 
a truce. 1 know not what my efforts might have done: 
but God concluded the affair more briefly, and took the 
Chaplain to Himself. On his coffin all wept, who had 
lately been striving with him about words. His upright- 
ness, his fear of God, no one had ever doubted. 

I too was, ere long, forced to lay aside this Hermhoth 
doll-work, which, by means of these contentions, now ap- 

E eared before me in a rather different light. Our uncle 
ad, in silence, executed his intentions with my sister. 
He offered her a young man of rank and fortune as a 
bridegroom ; and showed, by a rich dowry, what might 
be expected of himself. My father joyfully consent^; 
my sister was free and forewarned, she did not hesitate to 
change her state. The bridal was appointed at my uncle's 
castle : family and friends were all invited ; and we came 
together in the cheerfuUest mood. 

For the first time in my life, the aspect of a house ex- 
cited admiration in me. 1 had often heard of my uncle's 
taste, of his Italian architect, of his collections and his 
library ; but, comparing this with what I had already seen, 
I had formed a very vague and fluctuating picture of it in 
my thoughts. Great, accordingly, was my surprise at the 
earnest and harmonious impression which I felt on enter- 
ing the house, and which every hall and chamber deep- 
ened. If elsewhere pomp and decoration had but diaai- 
Eated my attention, 1 felt here concentrated and drawn 
ack upon myself. In like manner, the preparative« for 
these solemnities and festivals produced a silent pleasure, 
by their air of dignity and splendour ; and to me it seemed 
as inconceivable that one man could have invented and 
arranged all this, as that more than one could have worked 
together in so high a spirit. Yet withal, the landlord and 
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his people teere entirely natural ; not a trace of stiffness 
or of empty form was to be seen. 

The wedding itself was managed in a striking way : an 
«cauisite strain of vocal music came upon us by surprise ; 
ana the clergyman went through the ceremony with a sin- 
gular solemnity. I was standing by Philo at the time ; 
and instead of a congratulation, he whispered in m v ear : 
^ When I saw your sister give away her hand, I felt as if 
a stream of boiling water had been poured over me." 
** Why so ?" I inquired. " It is always the way with me»" 
nid he, ** when I see two people joined.'' I laughed at 
him ; but I have often since had cause to recollect his 
words. 

The revel of the party, among whom were many young 
people, looked particularly glittering and airy, as every- 
thing around us was dignified and serious. The furniture, 
plate, table-ware, and table-ornaments, accorded with the 
general whole; and if in other houses you would say the 
architect was of the school of the confectioner, it here ap- 
peared as if even our confectioner and butler bad taken 
lessons from the architect. 

We stayed together several days ; and our intelligent 
and gifted landlord had variedly provided for the enter- 
tainment of his guests. I did not in the present case repeat 
the melancholy proof, which has so often in my life been 
forced upon me, how unhappily a large mixed company 
are situated, when, altogether left to themselves, they have 
to select the most general and vapid pastimes, that the fools 
of the party may not want amusement, however it may 
fare with those that are not such. 

My uncle had arranged it altogether differently. Two 
or three marshals, if I may call them so, had been ap- 
pointed by him : one of them had charge of providing en- 
tertainment for the youn^. Dances, excursions, little 
games, were of his invention, and under his direction ; 
and as young people take delight in being out of doors, 
and do not fear the influences of the air, the garden and 
garden-hall had been assigned to them ; while some addi- 
tional pavilions and galleries had been erected and append- 
ed to the latter, formed of boards and canvass merely. 
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but in such proportions, so elegant and noI)le, they re- 
minded one ot nothing but stone and marble. 

How rare is a festivity, in which the person who invites 
the guests feels also that it is h.s duty to provide for their 
conveniences and wants of every kind I 

Hunting and card parties, short promenades, opportuni- 
ties for trustful private conversations, were afforded the 
elder persons : and whoever wished to go earliest to bed 
was sure to be lodged the farthest from noise. 

By this happy order, the space we lived in appeared to 
be a little world ; and yet, considered narrowly, the castle 
was not large ; without an accurate knowledge of it, and 
without the spirit of its owner, it would have been impo»' 
sible to entertain so many people here, and quarter each 
according to his humour. 

As the aspect of a well-formed person pleases us, so 
also does a fair establishment, by means of which the pre- 
sence of a rational intelligent mind is manifested. We feel 
a joy in entering even a cleanly house, though it may be 
tasteless in its structure and its decorations ; because it 
shows us the presence of a person cultivated in at least 
one sense. Doubly pleasing is it therefore, when, from a 
human dwelling, the spirit of a higher though merely 
sensual culture speaks to us. 

All this was vividly impressed on my observation at 
my uncle's castle. I had heard and read much of art; 
Philo too was a lover of pictures, and had a fine collec- 
tion ; I myself had often practised drawing : but I had 
been too deeply occupied with my emotions striving ex- 
clusively after the one thing needful, which alone I was 
bent on carrying to perfection ; and then such objects of 
art as I had hitherto seen, appeared, like all other worldly 
objects, to distract my thoughts. But now, for the first 
time, outward things had led me back upon myself: I 
now first perceived the difference between the natural 
charm of the nightingale's song, and that of a four-voice 
anthem pealed from the expressive organs of men. 

My joy over this discovery I did not hide from my 
uncle ; who, when all the rest were settled at their posts, 
was wont to come and talk with me in private. He spoke 
with great modesty of what he possessed and had pro- 
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duced here ; with great decision, of the views in which it 
had been gathered and arranged : and I could easily ob- 
serve that he spoke with a .forbearance towards* me; 
seeming, in his usual way, to rate the excellence which he 
himself possessed, below that other excellence which, in 
my way of thinking, was the best and properest. 

•* If we can conceive it possible," he once observed, 
" that the Creator of the world himself assumed the form 
of his creature, and lived in that manner for a time upon 
earth, this creature must appear to us of infinite perfec- 
tion, becaiuse susceptible of such a combination «with its 
Blaker. Hence, in our idea of man there can be no in- 
consistency with our idea of God : and if we often feel a 
certain disagreement with Him and remoteness from Him, 
it is but the more on that account our duty, not like ad- 
vocates of the wicked Spirit, to keep our eyes continually 
upon the nakedness and weakness of our nature; but 
rather to seek out every property and beauty, by which 
our pretension to a similarity with the Divinity may be 
made good." 

I smiled and answered : *^ Do not make me blush, dear 
uncle, by your complaisance in talking in my language ! 
What you have to say is of such importance to me, that 
I wish to hear it in your own most peculiar style ; and 
then what parts of it I cannot quite appropriate, I will en- 
deavour to translate.*' 

" I may continue," he replied, " in my own most pecu- 
liar way without any alteration of my tone. Man's 
highest merit always is, as much as possible to rule ex- 
ternal circumstances, and as little as possible to let him- 
self be ruled by them. Life lies before us, as a huge 
quarry lies before the architect : he deserves not the name 
of architect, except when, out of this fortuitous mass, he 
can combine, with the greatest economy, and fitness, and 
dorabiUty, some form, the pattern of which originated in 
his spirit. All things without us, nav I may add, all 
things on us, are mere elements : hut deep withia. us lies 
the creative force, which out of these can produce what 
they were meant to be; and which leaves us neither sleep 
nor rest, till in one way or another, without us or on us, 
that same have been produced. You, my dear niece, 

11* 
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ha ve, it may be, chosen the better part : you have striven 
to bring your moral being, your earnest lovely nature 
into accordance with itself and with the Highest: but 
neither ought we to be blamed, when we strive to get 
acquainted with the sentient man in all his comprehra- 
aiveness, and to bring about an active harmony among hit 
powers," 

By such discoursing, we in time grew more familiar; 
and I begged of him to speak with me as with himself, 
omitting every sort of condescension. *' Do not think,^ 
replied my uncle, << that I flatter you, when I commend 
your mode of thinking and acting. I reverence the iodi- 
. vidua] who understands distinctly what it is he wishes; 
I who unweariedly advances, who knows the means condu- 
1 cive to his object, and can seize and use them. How far 
« his object may be great or little, may merit praise or cen- 
sure, is the next consideration with me. Believe me, 
love, most part of all the misery and mischief, of all that 
is denominated evil, in the world, arises from the fact that 
men are too remiss to get a proper knowledge of their ; 
aims, and when they do know them, to work intensely in • 
attaining them. They seem to me like people who have ' 
taken up a notion, that they must and will erect a tower, I 
and who yet expend on the foundation not more stones ! 
and labour than would be sufficient for a hut. If you, j 
my friend, whose highest want it was to perfect and un- 
fold your moral nature, had, instead of those bold and I 
noble sacrifices, merely trimmed between your duties to I 
yourself and to your family, your bridegroom, or perhaps ' 
your husband, you must have lived in constant contradic- 
tion with your feelings, and never could have had a 
peaceful moment." 

" You employ the word sacrifice," I answered here ; 
** and I have often thought that to a higher purpose, as 
to a divinity, we offer up, by way of sacrifice, a thing of 
smaller value ; feeling, like persons who should willingly 
and gladly bring a mvourite lamb to the altar, for the 
health of a beloved father." 

" Whatever it may be," said he, ** reason or feeling, 
that commands us to give up the one thing for the other, 
to choose the one before the other, decision and persever- 
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ance are, in my opiniony the noblest qualities of man. 
You^cannot have the ware and the money both at once : 
and he who always hankers for the ware without having 
heart to give the money for it, is no better off than he 
who repents him of the purchase when the ware is in hia 
hands. But I am far from blaming men on this account: 
it is not they that are to blame ; it is the difficult, en» 
led situation they are in; they know not how to 

ie themselves in its perplexities. Thus, for instance, 
you will on the average find fewer bad economists in the 
country than in towns, and fewer again in small towns 
than in great ; and why 7 Man is intended for a limited 
condition ; objects that are simple, near, determinate, he 
comprehends, and he becomes accustomed to employ such 
means as are at hand: but on entering a wider field, be 
now knows neither what he would nor what he should ; 
and it amounts to quite the same, whether his intention is 
distracted by the multitude of objects, or is overpowered 
by their magnitude and dignity. It is always a misfor- 
tune for him, when he is induced to struggle after any- 
thing, with which he cannot connect himself by some 
regular exertion of his powers. 

" Certainly,** pursued he, '^without earnestness there is 
nothing to be done in life : yet among the people whom 
we name cultivated men, little earnestness is to be found : 
in labours and employments, in arts, nay even in recrea» 
tions, they proceed, if I may say so, with a sort of self- 
defence ; they live, as they read a heap of newspapers^ 
only to have done with it ; they remind one of that young 
Englishman at Rome, who said, with a contented air, one 
evening in some company, that to-day he had despatched 
six churches and two galleries. They wish to know and 
learn a multitude of things, and precisely those they have 
the least concern with ; and they never see that hunger is 
not stilled by snapping at the air. When I become 
acquainted with a man, mv first inquiry is : With what 
does he employ himself, ana how, and with what degree 
of perse verance ? The answer regulates the interest I äall 
take in him, for life." 

''My dear uncle,*' I replied, ''you are perhaps too 
rigorooa : you perhaps witndraw your helping hand from 
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here and there a worthy man to whom you might be 
useful.'* 

<< Can it be imputed as a fault/' said hOi ^ to one who 
has so lonff and vainly laboured on them and about them? 
How much we have to suffer^ in our youth, from men 
who think thev are inviting us to a delightful pleasure- 
party, when they undertake to introduce us to the Da- 
naides or Sisyphus ! Heaven be praised ! I have rid myself 
of these people : if one of them unfortunately comes within 
my sphere, I forthwith, in the politest manner, compliment 
him out again. It is from such persons that you hear the 
bitterest complaints about the miserable course of things, 
the aridity of science, the levity of artists, the emptiness 
of poets, and much more of that sort. They do not 
recollect that they, and the many like them, are the very 
persons who would never read a book which had been 
written just as they require it ; that true poetry is alien to 
them ; that even an excellent work of art can never gain 
their approbation except by means of prejudice. But let 
us now break off; for this is' not the time to rail or to 
complain." 

He directed my attention to the different pictures hanging 
on the wall : my eye dwelt on those whose look was beau- 
tiful or subject striking. This he permitted for a while ; 
at last he said : " Bestow a little notice on the spirit mani- 
fested in these other works. Good minds delight to trace 
the finger of the Deity in nature : why not likewise pay 
some small regard to the hand of his imitator ?" He tnen 
led my observation to some unobtrusive figures ; endea- 
vouring to make me understand, that it was the history of 
art alone which could give us an idea of the worth and 
dignity of any work of art ; that we should know the 
weary steps of mere handicraft and mechanism, over 
which the man of talents has struggled in the course of 
centuries, before we can conceive how it is possible for 
the man of genius to move with airy freedom, on the 
pinnacle whose very aspect makes us giddy. 

With this view he had formed a beautiful series of 
works ; and whilst he explained it, I could not help con- 
ceiving that I saw before me a similitude of moral cul- 
ture. When I expressed my thought to him, he answered : 
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" You are altogether right ; and we see from this, that 
those who do not act well, who, in a solitary exclusive 
manner, follow moral cultivation by itself. On the contrary, 
it will be found that he whose spirit strives for a develop- 
ment ofthat kind, has likewise every reason, at the same 
time, to improve his finer sentient powefs ; that so he may 
not run the risk of sinking from his moral height, by giving 
way to the enticements of a lawless fancy, and degrading 
his moral nature by allowing it to take delight in tasteless 
baubles, if not in something worse." 

I did not suspect him of levelling at me; but I felt 
myself struck, when I reflected how many insipidities 
there might be in the songs that used to edify me ; and 
how little favour the figures, which had joined themselves 
to my religious ideas, would have found in the eyes of my 
uncle. 

Philo, in the meantime, had frequentlv been busied in 
the library ; he now took me along with him. We admired 
the selection, as well as the multitude of books. They 
had been collected on my uncle's general principle ; there 
were none to be found among them but such as either led 
to correct knowledge, or teach right arrangement ; such 
as either give us fit materials, or further the concordance 
of our spirit. 

In the course of my life, I had read very largely ; in 
certain branches, there was almost no work unknown to 
me: the more pleasant was it here, to speak about the 
general survey of the whole ; to mark deficiencies, and 
not, as elsewhere, see nothing but a hampered confusion 
or a boundless expansion. 

Here too we became acquainted with a very interesting, 
quiet man. He was a physician and a naturalist; he 
seemed rather one of the Penates than of the inmates. 
He showed us the museum, which like the library was 
fixed in glass-cases to the walls of the chambers adorning 
and ennobling the space, which it did not crowd. On this 
occasion, I recalled with joy the days of my youth ; and 
showed my father many of the things he had been wont 
to lay upon the sick-bed of his little child, just opening 
its little eyes to look into the world then. At the same 
time, the Physician, in our present and following conver- 
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sations, did not scruple to avow how near be approximated 
to me in respect of my religious sentiments : he warmly 
praised my uncle for his tolerance, and his esteem of all 
that testified or forwarded the worth and unity of human 
nature ; admitting also, that he called for a similar return 
from others, and would shun and condemn nothing else 
so heartily as individual pretension, and narrow exclusive- 
ness. 

Since the nuptuals of my sister, joy had sparkled in the 
eyes of our uncle ; he often spoke with me of what he 
meant to do for her and for her children. He had several 
fine estates ; he managed them himself, and hoped to leave 
them in the best condition to his nephews. Regarding the 
small estate, where we at present were, he appeared to 
entertain peculiar thoughts. "I will leave it to none," 
said he, '* but to a person who can understand and value 
and enjoy what it contains, and who feels how loudly 
every man of wealth and rank, especially in Germany, is 
called on to exhibit something like a model to others." 

Most of his guests were now gone ; we too were making 
ready for departure, thinking we had seen the final scene 
of this solemnity ; when his attention in affording us some 
dignified enjoyment produced a new surprise. We had 
mentioned to him the delight which the chorus of voices, 
suddenly commencing without accompaniment of any 
instrument, had given us, at my sister's marriage. We 
hinted, at the same time, how pleasant it would be were 
such a thing repeated ; but he seemed to pay no heed to 
us. The livelier was our surprise, when he said one eve- 
ning: "The music of the dance has died away; our 
transitory, youthful friends have left us ; the happy pair 
themselves have a more serious look than they had some 
days ago: to part at such a time, when perhaps we shall 
never meet again, certainly never without changes, exalts 
us to a solemn mood, which I know not how to entertain 
more nobly than by the music you were lately signifying 
a desire to have repeated.'' 

The chorus, which had in the meanwhile gathered 
strength, and by secret practice more expertness, was 
accordingly tnade sing to us a series of four and of eight- 
voiced melodies, which, if I may say so, gave a real fore- 
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taste of bliss. Till then, I had only known the pious mode 
of singing, as good souls practise it» frequently with hoarse 
pipes, imagining, like wild birds, that they are praising 
Grod, while they procure a pleasant feeling to themselves. 
Or perhaps I had listened to the vain music of concerts, 
|D which you are at best invited to'admire the talent of the 
singer, and very seldom have even a transient enjoyment. 
Now, however, I was listening to music, which, as it ori- 
ginated in the deepest feeling of the most accomplished 
human beings, was, by suitable and practised organs in 
harmonious unity, made again to address the deepest and 
best feelings of man, and to impress him at that moment 
with a lively sense of his likeness to the Deity. They were 
all devotional songs, in the Latin language : they sat Uke 
jewels in the golden ring of a polished intellectual conver- 
sation ; and without pretending to edify, they elevated me 
and made me happy in the most spiritual manner. 
At our departure, he presented all of us with handsome 

S'fts. To me he gave the cross of my order, more beauti- 
Ily and artfully worked and enamelled than I had ever 
seen it before. It was hung upon a large brilliant, by 
which also it was fastened to the chain : this he gave 
me, he said, *< as the noblest stone in the cabinet of a col- 
lector." 

My sister with her husband went to their estates : the 
rest of us to our abodes ; appearing to ourselves, so far as 
outward circumstances were concerned, to have returned 
to quite an every-day existence. We had been, as it 
were, dropped from a palace of the fairies down upon the 
common earth ; and were again obliged to help ourselves 
as we best could. 

The singular experiences, which this new circle had 
afforded, left a fine impression on my mind. This, how- 
ever, did not long continue in its first vivacity ; though 
my uncle tried to nourish and renew it, by sending me 
certain of his best and most pleasing works of art; 
changing them, from time to time, with others which I had 
not seen. 

I had been so much accustomed to be busied with my- 
self, in regulating the concerns of my heart and temper, 
and conversing on these matters with persons of a like 
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mind, that I could not long study any work of art atten- 
tively without being turnea by it back upon myadt I 
was used to look at a picture or copperplate merely as at 
the letters of a booL Fine printing pleases well : but 
who would read a book for the beauty of the printing 1 
In like manner, I required of each pictorial form that it 
should tell me something, should instruct, affect» improve 
me ; and after all my uncle's letters to expound his works 
of art, say what he would, I continued in my former 
humour. 

Yet not only my peculiar disposition, but external in- 
cidents and changes in our family still farther drew me 
back from contemplations of that nature, nay for some 
time even from myself. I had to suffer and to do, more 
than my slender strength seemed fit for. 

My maiden sister had till now been as a right arm to 
me. Healthy, strong, unspeakably good-natured, she had 
managed all the housekeeping, I mvself being busied with 
the personal nursing of our aged uither. She was seized 
with a catarrh, which changed to a disorder of the lungs : 
in three weeks she was lying in her coffin. Her death 
inflicted wounds on me, the scars of which I am not yet 
willing to examine. 

I was lying sick before they buried her : the old ailment 
in my breast appeared to be awakening ; I coughed with 
violence, and was so hoarse, I could not speak beyond a 
whisper. 

My married sister, out of fright and grief, was brought 
to bed before her time. Our old father thought he was 
about to lose at once his children and the hope of their 
posterity : his natural tears increased my sorrow ; I prayed 
to God that he would give me back a sufferable state of 
health. I asked him but to spare my life till my father 
should die. I recovered; I was what I reckoned well; 
being able to discharge my duties, though with pain. 

My sister was again with child. Many cares, which 
in such cases are committed to the mother, in the present 
instance fell to me. She was not altogether happy with 
her husband ; this was to be hidden from our father : I 
was often made judge of their disputes ; in which I could 
decide with the greatest safety, as my brother trusted in 
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me» «ml the two were really worthy persons, only each of 
tbeiDy instead of humouring, endeavoured to convince the 
other ; and out of eagerness to live in constant harmony, 
never could agree. I now learned fo mingle seriously in 
worldly matters, and to practise what of old I had but 
flon^« 

My sister bore a son : the frailty of my father did not 
hinder him from travelling to her. The sight of .the child 
exceedingly enlivened and cheered him ; at the christen- 
ing, contrary to his custom, he seemed as if inspired ; nay 
I might say like a (xenius with two faces. With the one, 
he looked joyfully forward to those regions which he soon 
hoped to enter ; with the other, to the new, hopeful, earthly 
life which had arisen in the boy descended from him. On 
our journey home, he never wearied talking to me of the 
child, its form, its health, and his .wish that the gifts of 
this new denizen of earth might be rightly cultivated. 
His reflections on the subject lasted when we had arrived 
at home : it was not till some days afterwards, that I ob- 
served a kind of fever in him ; which displayed itself, 
without shivering, in a sort of languid heat commencing 
after dinner. He did not yield, however; he went out as 
usual in the mornings, faithfully attending to the duties of 
his office, till at last continuous serious symptoms kept him 
vnthin doors» 

I never shall forget with what distinctness, clearness, 
and repose of mind, he settled in the greatest order the 
concerns of his house, nay the arrangements of his 
funeral, as he would have done a business of some other 
person. 

With a cheerfulness, which he never used to show, and 
which now mounted to a lively' joy, he said to me : ** Where 
is the fear of death which I once felt ? Shall I shrink at 
departing ? I have a gracious God ; the grave awakens 
no terror in me ; I have an eternal life." 

To recall the circumstances of his death, which shortly 
followed, forms one of the most pleasing entertainments 
of my solitude: the visible workings of a higher Power 
in that solemn time, no one shall ever argue from me. * 

The death of my beloved father altogether ehangc^d 

VOL. IL — 12 
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my mode of Kfe. From the strictest obedience, the nar* 
rowest confinement, I passed at once into the greatest 
freedom ; I enjoyed it like a sort of food from which one 
has long abstained. Formerly I very seldom Upefnt two 
hours from home ; now I very seldom lived a day there. 
My friends, whom I had been allowed to visit only by 
hurried snatches, wished now to have my company with- 
out interruption, as I did to have theirs. I was often 
asked to dinner ; at walks and pleasure jaunts I never 
failed. But when once the circle had been fairly run, I 
saw that the invaluable happiness of liberty consisted, not 
in doing what one pleases and what 'circumstances may 
invite to, but in being able, without hinderance or restraint, 
to do in the direct way what one regards as right and 
proper ; and, in this instance, I was old enough to reach 
a valuable truth, without smarting for my ignorance. 

One pleasure I could not deny myself: it was, as soon 
as might be, to renew and strengthen my connexion with 
the Herrnhuth Brethren. I hastened, accordingly, to 
visit one of their establishments at no great distance : but 
here I by no means found what I had been anticipating. 
I was frank enough to signify nry disappointment, which 
they tried to soften by alleging that the present settlement 
was nothing to a full and fitly organised Community. 
This I did not take upon me to deny ; yet in my thougnt, 
the genuine spirit of the matter might have displayed it- 
self in a small body as well as in a great one. 

One of their Bishops who was present, a personal dis- 
ciple of the Count, took considerable pains with me. He 
spoke English perfectly, and as I too understood a little of 
it, he reckoned this a token that we both belonged to one 
class. I, however, reckoned nothing of the kind ; his con- 
versation did not in the least satisfy me. He had been a 
cutlery was a native of Moravia : his mode of thought still 
savoured of the artisan. With Herr Von L% who had 
been a Major in the French service, I got upon a better 
footing : yet I could never bring myself to the submissive- 
ness he showed to his superiors ^ nay I felt as if you had 
given me a box on the ear, when I saw the Major's wife, 
and other women more or less like ladies, take the Bishop's 
hand and kiss it. Meanwhile a journey into Holland was 
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proposed; which, however, doubtless for my good, did 
not take place. 

About this time, my sister was delivered of a daughter; 
and now it was the turn of us women to exult, and consi- 
der how the little creature should be bred like one of us. 
The husband, on the other hand, was not so satisfied, when 
in the following year another daughter saw the light : 
with his large estates, he wanted to have boys about him, 
who in future might assist him in his management. 

My health was feeble ; I kept myself in peace, and by a 
quiet mode of life, in tolerable equilibrium. I was not 
afraid of death ; nay I wished to die ; yet I secretly per- 
ceived that Grod was granting time for me to prove my 
soul, and to advance still nearer to himself. In my many 
sleepless nights, especially, I have at times felt something 
which I cannot undertake to describe. 

It was as if my soul were thinking separately from the 
body: she looked upon the body as a foreign substance, as 
we look upon a garment. She pictured with extreme vi- 
vacity events and times long pass, and felt by means of 
this, events- that were to follow. Those times are all gone 
by ; what follows likewise will go by ; the body too will 
fail to pieces like a vesture ; but I, the well-known I, I am. 

The thought is great, exalted, and consoling; yet an 
excellent friend, with whom I every day became more in- 
timate, instructed me to dwell on it as little as I could. 
This was the Physician whom I met in my uncle's house, 
and who had since accurately informed himself about the 
temper of my body and my spirit. He showed me how 
much these feelings, when we cherish them within us inde- 
pendently of outward objects, tend as it were to excavate 
us, and to undermine the whole foundation of our being. 
" To be active," he would say, " is the primary vocation 
of man ; all the intervals in which he is obliged to rest, he 
should employ in gaining clearer knowledge of external 
things, for this will in its turn facilitate activity." 

This friend was acquainted with my custom of looking 
on my body as an outward object ; he knew also that I 
pretty well understood my constitution, my disorder, and 
the medicines of use for it ; nay, that by continual sufier- 
ings of my own or other people's, I had really grown a 
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kind of doctor : he now carried forward my attention from 
the human body, and the drugs which act upon it» to the 
kindred objects of creation : he led me up and down as 
in the Paradise of the First Man ; only» if I may continue 
my comparison» allowing me to trace» in dim remote- 
ness, the Creator walking in the Garden in the cool of the 
evening. 

How gladly did I now see God in nature» when L bore 
him with such certainty within my heart 1 How interest- 
ing to me was his handiwork ; how thankful did I feel 
that he had pleased to quicken me with the breath of his 
mouth ! 

We again had hopes that my sister would present us 
with a boy ; hpr husband waited anxiously for that event, 
but did not live to see it. He died in conseauence of an 
unlucky fall from horseback; and my sister K)llowed bun, 
soon after she had brought into the world a lovely boy. 
The four orphans they had left I could not look at but 
with sadness. So many healthy people had b^n called 
away before poor sickly me; mignt I not also have 
blights to witness among these fair and hopeful blossoms! 
I knew the world sufficiently to understand what dangers 
threaten the precarious breeding of a child, especially a 
child of quality ; and it seemed as if, since the period of 
my youth, these dangers had increased. I fek that weakly 
as I was, I Could not be of much, perhaps of any service 
to the little ones ; and I rejoiced the more on finding that 
my uncle, as indeed might have been looked for» had 
determined to devote his whole attention to the education 
of these amiable creatures. And this they doubtless 
merited in every sense ; they were handsome, and with 
great diversities, all promised to be welUconditioned, 
reasonable persons. 

Since my worthy Doctor had suggested it, I loved to 
trace out family likenesses among our relatives and 
children. My father had carefully preserved the por- 
traits of his ancestors, and got his own and those of his 
descendants drawn by tolerable masters; nor had. my 
mother and her people "been forgotten. We accurately 
knew the characters of all the family : and as we had 
frequently compared them with each other» we now 
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eodeavoured to discover in the children the same pecu- 
liarities outward or inward. My sister's eldest son, we 
thought, resembled his paternal grandfather, of whom 
there was a fine youthful picture in my uncle's collection : 
he had been a brave soldier ; and in this point too the boy 
took after him, liking arms above all things, and busying 
himself with them whenever he paid me a visit. For my 
fiEither had left a very pretty armoury ; and the boy got 
no rest till I had given him a pair of pistols and a fowling- 
piece, and he had learned the proper way of using them. 
At the same time, in his conduct or bearing, there was 
nothing like rudeness : far from that, he was always meek 
and sensible. 

The eldest daughter had attracted my especial love ; 
of which perhaps the reason was that she resembled me, 
and of all the four seemed to like me best But I may 
well admit that the more closely I observed her as she 
grew, the more she shamed me : I could not look on her 
without a sentiment of admiration, nay I may almost say, 
of reverence. You would scarcely have seen a nobler 
form, a more peaceful spirit, an activity so equable and 
universal. No moment of her life was she unoccupied ; 
and every occupation in her hands became dignified. All 
seemed indifibrent to her, so that she could but accom- 
plish what waä proper in the place and time ; and in the 
same manner, she could patiently continue unemployed, 
when there was nothing to be done. This activity with- 
out need of occupation, I have never elsewhere met with. 
In particular, her conduct to the suffering and destitute 
was, from her earliest youth, inimitable. For my part, I 
freely confess I never had the gift to make a business of 
beneficence : I was not niggardly to the poor ; nay I often 
gave too largely for my means ; yet this was little more 
than buying myself ofi^; and a person needed to be made 
for me, if I was to bestow attention on him. Directly 
the reverse was the conduct of my niece. I never saw 
her give a poor man money; whatever, she obtained from 
me for this pujrpose, she failed not in the first place to 
change for some necessary article. Never did sne seem 
more lovely in my eyes, than when rummaging my clothes- 

12» 
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presses : she was always sure to light on something which 
I did not wear and did not need : to sew these old oait 
articles together, and put them on some ragged child» iho 
thought her highest happiness. 

Her sister's turn of mind appeared already diflbrent: 
the had much of her mother; she promised to become 
very elegant and beautiful, and she now bids fair to keep 
her* promise. She is greatly taken up with her exterior; 
from her earliest years she could decorate and carry her- 
self in a way that struck you. I still remember with what 
ecstacy, when quite a little creature, she saw herself in a 
mirror, decked in certain precious pearls, once my mother's 
which she had by chance discovered, and made me try 
upon her. 

Reflecting on these diverse inclinations, it was pleasant 
for me to consider how my property would, after my de- 
cease, be shared among them, and again called into use. 
I saw the fowling-pieces of my father once more travel- 
ling round the fields on my nephew's shoulder, and birds 
once more falling from his hunting-pouch: I saw my 
whole wardrobe issuing from the church, at Easter Con- 
firmation, on the persons of tidy little girls ; while the best 
pieces of it were employed to decorate some virtuous 
burgher maiden on her marriage-day. In furnishing such 
children and poor little girls, Natalia had a singular de- 
light ; though, as I must here remark, she showed not the 
smallest love, or if I may say it, smallest need, of a depen- 
dence upon any visible or invisible Beipg, such as I had 
in my youth so strongly manifested. 

When I also thought that the younger sister, on that 
same day, would wear my jewels and pearls at court, I 
could see with peace my possessions, like my body, given 
back to the elements. 

The children waxed apace : to my comfort, they are 
healthy, handsome, clever creatures. That my uncle 
keeps them from me, I endure without repining: when 
staying in the neighbourhood, or even in town, they sel- 
dom see me. 

A singular personage, regarded as a French Clergy- 
man, though no one rightly knows his history, has been 
intrusted with the oversight of all these children. He has 
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them taught in various places ; they are put to board now 
beroy now there. 

At first I could perceive no plan whatever in this mode 
of education ; till at last our Doctor told me the Abb6 had 
convinced my uncle, that in order to accomplish anything 
by educationi we must first become acquainted with the 
pupil's tendencies and wishes; that, these once ascertained, 
he ought to be transported to a situation where he may, 
as sp^ily as possible, content the former and attain the 
latter ; and so if he have been mistaken, may still in time 
perceive his error ; and at last having found what suits 
him, may hold the faster by it, may the more diligently 
fashion himself according to it. I wish this strange ex- 
periment may prosper : with such excellent natures it is 
perhaps possible. 

But there is one peculiarity in these instructors, which 
I never shall approve of: they study to seclude the children 
from whatever might awaken them to an acquaintance 
with themselves and with the invisible, sole, faithful Friend. 
I often take it ill of my uncle that, on this account, he 
considers me dangerous for the little ones. Thus in prac- 
tice there is no man tolerant I Many assure us that they 
willingly leave each to take his own way ; yet all endea- 
vour to exclude from action every one that does not think 
as they do. 

This removal of the children troubles me the more, the 
more I am convinced of the reality of my belief. How 
can it fail to have a heavenly origin, an actual object, when 
in practice it is so effectual ? Is it not by practice alone 
that we prove our own existence ? Why then may we 
not, by a like mode, prove to ourselves the influence of 
that Power who gives us all good things 7 

That I am still advancing, never retrogading ; that my 
conduct is approximating more and more to the image I 
have formed of perfection; that I every day feel, more 
facility in doing what I reckon proper, even while the- 
weakness of my body so obstructs me : can all this be 
accounted for upon the principles of human nature, whose 
corruption I have so clearly seen into ? For me, at least, 
it cannot 

I scarcely remember a comn^Qdment ; to me there is 
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nothing that assumes the aspect of law ; it is an impulse 
that leads me, and guides me always aright. I freely 
follow my emotions, and know as little of constraint as of ^ 
repentance. Grod be praised that I know, to whom I am 
indebted for such happiness, and that I cannot think of it 
without humility! There is no danger I should ever 
become proud of what I myself can do or can forbear to 
do ; I have seen too well what a monster might be formed 
and nursed in every human bosom, did not higher Influ- 
ence restrain us. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thb spring had commenced in all its brilliancy; a 
storm, that had been lowering all day, went fiercely down 
upon the hills ; the rain drew back into the country ; the 
sun came forth in all his splendour, and upon the dark 
vapour rose the lordly rainbow. Wilhelm was riding 
towards it: the sight made him sad. <<AhP' said he 
within himself ** do the fairest hues of life appear, then, 
only oa a ground of black 7 And must drops fall, if we 
are to be charmed ? A bright day is like a dim one, if 
we look at it unmoved : and what can move us but some 
silent hope that the inborn inclination of our soul shall 
not always be without an object 7 The recital of a noble 
action moves us; the sight of everything harmonious 
moves us : we feel then as if we were not altogther in a 
foreign land; we fancy we are nearer the home towards 
which our best and inmost wishes impatiently strive.^' 

Meanwhile a pedestrian overtook him, and walking 
with ft stout step by the side of the horse be^an to keep 
him company. After a few common words, ne looked at 
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the rider and said : '' If I am not mistaken» I must have 
already seen you somewhere." J 

" I too remember you/' said Wilhelm : " had we not 
some time ago a pleasant sail together V* ** Right P' re- 
plied the other. 

Wilhelm looked at him more narrowly; then, after a 
pause, observed : *^ 1 do not know what alteration has 
occurred in you ; last time me met, I took you for a La- {^ 
theran clergyman, you now seem rather like a Catholic 



one." 



it 



To-day at least you are not wrong," replied the other, 

t aking ofi* his hat and showing him the tonsure. '* Where 

is your company gone? Did you stay long with themf 

*' Longer than was good : on looking back upon the 

t>eriod which I passed in their society, it seems as if I 
ooked into an endless void ; nothing of it has remained 
with me." 

" Here you are mistaken," said the stranger ; " every- 
thing that happens to us leaves some trace behind it» 
everything contributes imperceptibly to form us. Yet 
often it is dangerous to take a strict account of that 
For either we grow proud and negligent, or downcast and 
dispirited ; and both are equally injurious in their conse- 
quences. The safe plan is always simply to do the task 
that lies nearest us ; and this in the present case," added 
he with a smile, " is to hasten to our quarters." 

Wilhelm asked how far Lothario's house was distant; 
the stranger answered that it lay behind the hill. " Per- 
haps I shall meet you there," continued he ; *' i have 
merely a small affair to manage in the neighbourhood. 
Farewell till then !" And with this, be struck into a steep 
path, that seemed to lead more speedily across the hilL 

" Yes, the man is right !" said Wilhelm to himself as he 
proceeded ; " we should think of what is nearest : and for 
me at present there is nothing nearer than the moamfol 
errand I have come to do. Let me see whether I can 
still repeat the speech, which is to put that cruel man to 
shame." 

He then began reciting to himself this piece of oratory: 
not a syllable was wanting ; and the more his recollection 
served him, the higher grew his passion and his courage. 
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Aurelia's sorrows and her death were vividly present to 
his souL 

** Spirit of my friend !" exclaimed he, " hover round 
me ; and if thou canst, give some sign to me that thou art 
softened, art appeased !" 

Amid such words and meditations, he had reached the 
sunamit of the hill ; and near the foot of its declivity, he 
now beheld a curious building, which he at once took to 
be Lothario's dwelling. An old irregular castle, with 
several turrets and peaked roofs, appeared to have been 
the primitive erection ; but the new editions to it, placed 
near the main structure, looked, still more irregular. A 
part of them stood close upon the main edifice ; others, at 
some distance, were combined with it by galleries and 
covered passages. All external symmetry, every shade 
of architectural beautv, appeared to have been sacrificed 
to the convenience of the interior. No trace of wall or 
trench was to be seen ; none of avenues or artificial gar- 
dens. A fruit and pot-herb garden reached to the very 
buildings ; and a little patches of a like dort showed them- 
selves even in the intermediate spaces. A cheerful vil- 
lage lay at no great distance: the fields and gardens 
everywhere appeared in the highest stale of cultivation. 

Sunk in his own impassioned feelings, Wilhelm rode 
along, not thinking much of what he saw : he put up his 
horse at an inn ; and not without emotion, hastened to the 
Castle. 

An old-serving man received him at the door; and 
s^ified, with much sood nature, that to-day it would be 
difficult to get admission to his Lordship ; who was occu- 
pied in writing letters» and had already refused some people 
that had business with him. Our friend became more 
importunate ; the old man was at last obliged to yield, 
and announce him. He returned, and conducted Wil- 
beim to a spacious ancient hall ; desiring him to be so 
good as wait, since perhaps it might be some time before 
his Lordship could appear. Our friend walked up and 
down unrestfully; casting now and then a look at the 
knights and dames, whose ancient figures hung round him 
on the walls. He repeated the begmning of his speech : 
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it seemed, in presence of these rofis and coatir of mtfl, to 
answer even better. Every time there rose any stir, he ) 
put himself in posture to receive his man with dignity ; 
meaning first to hand him the letter, then assail him with 
the weapons of reproach. 

More than once mistaken, he was now beginning to be 
really vexed and out of tune, when at last a handsome 
man, in boots and lißht surtout, stept in from a side-door. 
" What good news have you for me ?" said he to Wil- 
helm, with a friendly voice; ''pardon me, that I have 
made you wait." 

So speakinff, he kept folding a letter, which he beld in 
his hand. Wilhelm, not without embarrassment, deli- I 
vered him Aurelia's paper, and replied : " I bring you the 1 
last words of a friend, which you will not read without ' 
emotion." 

Lothario took it, and returned to his chamber with it ; 
Where, as Wilhelm through the open door could very 
easily observe, he addressed and sealed some letters^ 
before opening Aurelia's. He appeared to have perused 
it once or twice ; and Wilhelm, though his feelings signi- 
fied that the pathetic speech would sort but ill with such 
a cool reception, girded up his mind, went forward to the 
threshold, and was just about beginning his address, when 
a tapestry door of the cabinet opened, and the clergyman 
came in. 

" I have got the strangest message you can think of,*' 
cried Lothario to him. "Pardon me," continued he, 
addressing Wilhelm, " if I am not in a mood for speaking 
farther with you at this moment» You remain with us 
to-night: you, Abb6, see the stranger properly attend- 
ed to." 

With these words, he made his guest a bow : the cler- 
gyman took Wilhelm by the hand, who followed, not 
without reluctance. 

They walked along some curious passages, in silence, 
and at last reached a very pretty chamber. The Abb6 
led him in ; then left him, making no excuses. Ere lon^, 
an active boy appeared ; he introduced himself as Wil- 
helm's valet ; and brought up his supper. In waiting, he 
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had much to say about the order of the house, about their 
breakfasting and dining, labours and amusements ; inter- 
spersing many things in commendation of Lotharia 

Pleasant as the boy was, Wilhelm endeavoured to get 
rid of him as soon as possible. He wished to be alone ; 
for he felt exceedingly oppressed and straitened in his 
new position. Ae reproached himself with ha vingexecuted 
his intentions so ill, with having done his errand only half. ' 
One moment, he proposed to overtake next morning what 
he had neglected to-night; the next, he saw that by 
LfOthario's presence he would be attuned to quite a different 
set of feelings. The house, too, where he was, seemed 
very strange to him : he could not be at home in his posi- 
tion, intending to undress, he opened his travelling nag : 
with his night-clothes, he took out the Spirit's veil, which 
Mignon had packed in along with them. The sight of it 
increased the sadness of his humour. " Fly ! youth, fly !" 
cried he: " What means this mystic word i What am I 
to fly, or whither ? It were better had the Spirit called 
to me : Return to thyself!" He cast his eyes on some 
English copperplates, hung round the room in frames; 
most of them he looked at with indifference : at last he 
met with one, in which a ship was represented sinking in 
a tempest ; a father with his lovely daughters was await- 
ing death from the intrusive billows. One of the maidens 
had a kind of likeness to the Amazon : an indescribable 
compassion seized our friend ; he felt an irresistible neces- 
aity to vent his feelings ; tears filled his eyes, he wept, 
and did not recover his composure, till slumber overpow- 
ered him. 

Strange dreams arose upon him towards morning. He 
was in a garden, which in boyhood he had often visited ; 
he looked with pleasure at the well-known alleys, hedges, 
flower-beds : Mariana met him, he spoke to her with love 
and tenderness, recollecting nothing of any bygone griev- 
ance. Ere long his father joined them, in his week-day 
dress ; with a look of frankness that was rare in him, he 
bade his son fetch two seats from the garden-house ; then 
took Mariana by the hand, and led her into a grove. 

Wilhelm hastened to the garden-house, but found it 
altogether empty ; only at a window in the farther side he 
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«aw Aurelia standtog. He went forward aad addiMnd 
her, but she turned not round ; and though he plaeod Im»- 
self beside her» 'he could never see her fax;e. He ladM 
out from the window ; in an unknown garden, there vnere 
several people, some of whom he recognised. Frau Melina, 
seated under a tree, was playing with a rose, which she 
had in her hand ; Laertes stood beside her, counting money 
from the one hand to the other. Mignon and Felix were 
lyin^ on the grass ; the former on her back, the latter on 
his race. Philina came and clapped her hands above the 
children ; Mignon lay unmoved ; Felix started up and fled. 
At first he laughed while running, as Philina followed : 
but he screamed in terror, when he saw the HaipBT comiiig 
after him with large, slow steps. Felix ran directly to a 
pond; Wilhelm hastened after him: too late; the child 
was lying in the water ! Wilhelm stood as if rooted to 
the spot. The fair Amazon appeared on the other side of 
the pond ; she stretched her right band towards the child, 
and walked along the shore. The child came throusb the 
water, by the course her finger pointed to ; he folbwed 
her as slie went round ; at last she reached her hand to 
him, and pulled him out. Wilhelm had come nearer : the 
child was all in flames ; fiery drops were falling from his 
body. Wilhelm's agony was greater than ever; but 
instantly the Amazon took a white veil from her head, and 
covered up the child with it. The fire was at once 
quenched. But when she lifted up the veil, two boys 
sprang out from under it, and frolicsomely sported to and 
fro ; while Wilhelm and the Amazon proceeded hand in 
hand across the garden ; and noticed in the distance 
Mariana and his father walking in an alley, which was 
formed of lofty trees, and seemed to go quite round the 
garden. He turned his steps to them, and with his beau- 
tiful attendant was moving through the garden, when 
suddenly the fair-haired Friedrich came across their path, 
and kept them back with loud laughter and a thousand 
tricks. Still, however, they insisted on proceeding ; and 
Friedrich hastened oflT, running towards Mariana and the 
father. These seemed to fly before him ; he pursued the 
faster; till Wilhelm saw them hovering down the alley 
almost as on wings. Nature and inclination called on him 
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to gffyäod help them ; but the hand of the Amazon detained 
bioh How gladly did he let himself be held i With this 
mingled feeling he awoke ; and found his chamber shining 
witb the morning beams. 



CHAPTER II. 

Our friend was called to breakfast by the boy : he found 
the Abbfe waiting in the hall; Lothario, it appeared, had 
ridden out. The Abb6 was not very talkative, but rather 
wore a thoughtful look : he inquired about Aurelia's death, 
and listened to our friend's recital of it, with apparent sym- 
pathy. " Ah !*' cried he, " the man that discerns, with 
lively clearness, what infinite operations art and nature 
must have joined in, before a cultivated human being can 
be formed ; the man that himself as much as possible takes 
interest in the culture of his fellow-men, is ready to des« 
pair when he sees how lightly mortals will destroy them- 
selves, will blamelessly or blameably expose themselves to 
be destroyed. When I think of these thinffs, life itself ap- 
pears to me so uncertain a gift, that I could praise the man 
who does not value it beyond its worth." 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the door flew violently 
up ; a young lady came rushing in ; she pushed away the 
old servant who attempted to restrain her. She made 
right to the Abb6, and seized him by the arm ; her tears 
and sobs would hardly let her speak these words: " Where 
is be? Where have you put him 7 'Tis a frightful treach- 
ery I Confess it now ! I know what you are doing : I 
wiU after him ; will know where you have sent him !" 

'' Be calm, my child," replied the Abb6 with assumed 
composure; ''come with me to your room; you shall know 
it an ; only you must have the strength to listen, if you ask 
me to relate.'' He offered her his hand, as if he meant to 
lead her out* ''I will not return' to my room," cried she : 
** I hate t^ walls where you have kept me prisoner so 
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long. I know it already: the Colonel has challenged 
him ; he is gone to meet his enemy ; perhaps this very mo- 
ment he — Once or twice I thought I heard the sound of 
shots! I tell you, order out a coach, and come along 
with me, or I will fill the house and all the village with my 
screaming." 

Weeping bitterly, she hastened to the window; thft 
Abb6 held her back, and sought in vain to sooth her. 

They heard a sound of wheels: she threw up the 
window, exclaiming : " He is dead ! They are bringing 
home his body.'' ** He is coming out,'' replied the Abb£; 
" you perceive he lives." " He is wounded," said she 
wildly, " else he would have come on horseback. They 
are holding him! The wound is dangerous!" She ran 
to the door, and down the stairs : the Abb6 hastened after 
her ; and Wilhelm following, observed the fair one meet 
her lover, who had now dismounted« 

Lothario leaned on his attendant, whom Wilhelm at 
once knew as his ancient patron Jarno. The wounded 
man spoke very tenderly and kindly to the tearful damsel ; 
he rested on her shoulder, and came slowly up the step ; 
saluted Wilhelm as he passed, and was conducted to his 
cabinet. 

Jarno soon returned, and going up to Wilhelm, "It 
appears,'' said he, <* you are predestined everywhere to 
find a theatre and actors. We have here commenced a 
play which is not altogether pleasant." 

" I rejoice to find you," answered Wilhelm, " in so 
strange an hour : I am astonished, frightened ; and your 
presence already quiets my mind. Tell me, is there dan- 
ger ? Is the Baron badly wounded f " " I imagine not," 
said Jarno. 

It was not long till the young surgeon entered from the 
cabinet. " Now what say you ?" cried Jarno to him. 
" That it is a dangerous piece of work," replied the other, 
putting several instruments into his leathern pouch. Wil- 
helm looked at the band, which was hanging from the 
pouch ; he fancied he knew it. Bright contrary colours, 
a curious pattern, gold and silver wrought in singular 
figures, marked this band from all the bands in the world. 
Wilhelm was convinced he beheld the very pouch of the 
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ancient surgeoQ, Vfho had dressed his wounds in the green 
of the forest ; and the hope, so long deferred, of again 
finding traces of the lovely Amazon, struck like a flame 
throuffh all his soul. 

«Where did you get that pouch?'' cried he. "To 
whom did it belong before you T I beg of you, tell me." 
** I bought it at an auction," said the other : " what is it 
to me, whom it belonged to ?" So speaking, he went 
out, and Jarno said : '^ If there would come but one word 
of truth from our young Doctor's mouth !" " Then he 
did not buy the pouch t" said Wilhelm. "Just as little 
as Lothario is in danger," said the other. 

Wilhelm stood, immersed in many reflections ; Jarno 
asked how he bad fared of late. Wilhelm sketched an 
onlBne of his history ; and when he at last came to ipeak 
of Aurelia's death, and his message to the place, his 
auditor exclaimed : " Well ! it is strange, most strange !" 

The Ahbk entered from Lothario's chamber ; beckoned 
Jarno to go in instead of him; and said to Wilhelm: 
" The Baron bids me ask you to remain with us a day 
or two, to share his hospitality, and, in the present cir- 
cumstances, contribute to his solacement* If you need 
to give any notice to your people, your letter shall be 
instantlv despatched« Meanwhile, to make you under- 
stand this curious incident, of which you have been wit- 
newSf I must tell you something, which indeed is no secret 
The Baron had a small adventure with a lady ; which ex- 
cited more than usual attention; the lady having taken 
him from a rival« and wishing to enjoy her victory too 
ostentatiously. After a time, he no longer found the 
same delight in her society ; which he of course forsook: 
but being of a violent temper, she could not bear her fate 
with patience. Meeting at a ball, they had an open 
quarrel: she thought herself irreparably injured; and 
would be revenged. No knight stept forth to do battle 
for her ; till her husband, whom for years she had not 
lived with, lieard of the afiair and took it up. He chal- 
lenged the Baron, and to^dav he has wounded him : yet, 
aa I bear, the gallant Colonel has himself come still worse 
oflT." 

13* 
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From this hour» our friend wi^s treated in the house as 
if he had belonged to it. 



CHAPTER III. 

At times they had read a little to the patient ; Wilhelm 
joyfully performed this service. Lydia stirred not from 
Lothario's bed; her care for him absorbed her whole 
attention. But to-day the patient himself seemed occu- 
pied with thought : he bade them lay aside their book. 
" To-day," said he, " I feel through my whole heart how 
foolishly we let our time pass on. How many things have 
I proposed to do, how many have I planned ; yet how we 
loiter in our noblest purposes ! I have just read over the 
scheme of the changes which I mean to make in my 
estates : and it is chiefly, I may say, on their account 
that I rejoice at the bullet's not having gone a deadlier 
road." 

Lydia looked at him with tenderness, with tears in her 
eyes; as if to ask if she^ if his friends could not pretend 
to any interest in his wish to live. Jarno answered : 
" Changes, such as you project, require to be considered 
well on every side, before they are resolved on." 

" Long considerations,'' said Lothario, " are com- 
monly a proof that we have not the point to be deter- 
mined clearly in our eye; precipitate proceedings that 
we do not know it. I see distinctly that in managing my 
property, there are several particulars, in which the ser- 
vices of my dependants cannot be remitted ; certain rights 
which I must rigidly insist on : but I also see that there 
are other articles, advantageous to me, but by no means 
indispensable, which might admit of relaxation. Do I not 
profit by my lands far better than my father did? Is not 
my income still increasing 1 And shall I alone enjoy this 

Srrowing benefit ? Shall not those who labour with and 
or me partake, in their degree, of the advantages which 
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expanding knowledge, which a period of improvement are 
procuring for us?" 

•* 'Tis numan nature I" cried Jarno : " I do not blame 
myself when I detect this selfish Quality among the rest. 
Every man desires to gather all things round him, to 
shape and manage them according to his own pleasure : 
the money which he himself does not expend, he seldom 
reckons well expended.'^ 

" Certainly,'' observed Lothario, " much of the capital 
might be abated, if we consumed the interest less capri- 
ciously.'* 

''The only thing I shall mention," said the other, 
** the only reason I can urge against your now proceed- 
ing with those aherations, which, for a time at least, must 
cause you loss, is, that you yourself are still in debt, and 
that the payment presses hard on you. My advice is, 
therefore, to postpone your plan till you are altogether 
free." 

** And in the meanwhile leave it at the mercy of a 
bullet, or the fall of a tile, to annihilate the whole result 
of my existence and activity ! O my friend ! it is ever 
thus ; it is ever the besetting fault of cultivated men, that 
they wish to spend their whole resources on some idea, 
scarcely any part of them on tangible existing objects. 
Why was it that I contracted debts, that I quarrelled with 
my uncle, that I left my sisters to themselves so longi 
Purely for the sake of an idea. In America, I fancied I 
might accomplish something ; over seas, I hoped to be- 
come useful and essential : if any task was not begirt with 
a thousand dangers, I considered it trivial, unworthy of 
me* How difl^rently do matters now appear ! How 
precious, how important seems the duty which is nearest 
me, whatever it may be !*' 

** I recollect the letter which you sent me from the 
Western world," said Jarno : ** it contained the words : 
* I will return, and in my house, amid my fields, among 
my people, I will say: Here or nowhere is America P " 

''Yes, my friend 1 and I am still repeating it, and still 
repining at myself that I am not so busy here as I was 
there. For certain equable, continuous modes of life, 
there is nothing more than judgment necessary, and we 
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study to attain nothing more : so that we become nnable 
to discern what extraordinary services each vulgar day 
requires of us ; or if we do discern them, we find abon- 
dance of excuses for not doins them. A judicious^ man 
is valuable to himself; but of little value for the general 
whole.** 

«We will not," said Jarno, "bear too- hard upon 
judgment : let us grant that whenever extraor^ary thuigs 
are done, they are generally foolish«^ 

" Yes ! and just because they are not done aecordiog 
to the proper plan. My brother-in-law, you see, is giviqg 
up his fortune, so far as in his power, to the Community 
of Herrnhuth : he reckons that by doing so,^ he is ^vaiic«' 
ing the salvation of his souL Had he sacrificed a small 
portion of his revenue, he might have rendered many 
people happy, might have made for them and for himsefr 
a heaven upon earth. Our sacrifices are rarely of aa 
active kind ; we, as it were, abandon what we give away. 
It is not from resolution but despair, that we renounce 
our property. In these days, I confess it, the image of 
the Count is hovering constantly before me ; I have firmly 
resolved on doing from conviction^ what a craxy fear is 
forcing upon him. I will not wait for being cured! Here 
are the papers : they require only to be properly drawn 
out Take the lawyer with you ; our guest will help : 
what I want, you know as well as I; recovering or 
dying I will stand by it, and say : Here or nowhere is 
Herrnhuth /'* 

When he mentioned dying, Lydia sank before his bed ; 
she hung upon his arm, and wept bitterly. The surgeon 
entered ; Jarno gave our friend the papers, and made 
Lydia leave the room* 

" For Heaven's sake! what is this about the Count?" 
cried Wilhelm, when they reached the haH and were 
alone : '' What Count is it that means to join the Herrii- 
huthers ?" 

" One whom you know very well," said Jarno. ** You 
yourself are the ghost who have frightened the unhappy 
wiseacre into piety ; you are the vilhin who have Inroi^t^ 
his pretty wife to such a state, that she inclines accom- 
panying him." 
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" And she is Lothario's sister ?*' cried our friend. 

" No other 1''—^* And Lothario knows— V^ 

« The whole." 

*• O let me fly I" cried Wilhelm : " How shall I appear 
before him 1 What can he say to me ?" 

''That no man should cast a stone at his brother; 
that when one composes long speeches, with a view to 
shame his neighbours, he should speak them to a looking- 
glass." 

" Do you know that too ?" 

" And many things beside," said Jarno with a smile. 
" But in the present case," continued he, "you shall not 
get away from me so easily as you did last time. You 
need not now be apprehensive of my bounty-money : I have 
ceased to be a soldier ; when I was one, you might have 
thought more charitably of me. Since you saw me, many 
things have altered. My prince, my only friend and bene- 
factor being dead, I have now withdrawn from busy life 
and its concerns. I used to have a pleasure in advancing 
what was reasonable ; when I met with any despicable 
thing, I hesitated not to call it so : and men had never done 
with talking of my restless head and wicked tongue/ The 
herd of people dread sound understanding more than any- 
thing : they ought to dread stupidity, if they had any notion 
what was really dreadful. Understanding is unpleasant, 
they must have it pushed aside ; stupidity is but pernicious, 
they can let it stay. . Well, be it so 1 I need to live ; I will, 
by and by, communicate my plans to you ; if you incline, 
you shall partake in them. But tell me first how things 
have gone with you. I see, I feel that you are changed. 
. How is it with your ancient maggot of producing some- 
thing^beautiful and good in the society of gypsies t" 

"Do not speak of it !" cried Wilhelm : I have been al- 
ready punished for it. People talk about the stage ; but 
• none, that has not been upon it personally, can form the 
\ smallest notion of it. How utterly these men are unac- 
quainted with themselves, how thoughtlessly they carry on 
' their trade, how boundless their pretensions are, no mortal 
can conceive. Each not only would be first, but sole ; each 
wishes to exclude the rest, and does not see that even with 
them, he can scarcely accomplish anything. Each thinks 
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himself a man of marvellous originality ; yet with a raven- 
ing appetite for novelty, he cannot walk a footstep from 
the beaten track. How vehemently they counterwork each 
other ! It is only the pitifullest self-love, the narrowest 
views of interest, that unite them. Of reciprocal accom- 
modation they ha veno idea: backbiting and hidden spiteful- 
ness maintain a constant jealousy among them. In their 
lives they are either rakes or simpletons. Each daims the 
loftiest respect, each writhes under the slightest blame* 
* All this he knew already,' he will tell you ! Why then 
did he not do it 1 Ever needy, ever unconfiding, they seem 
as if their greatest fear were reason and good taste, their 
highest care were to secure the majesty of their self-will.'' 

W ilhelm drew breath, intending to proceed with his eu» 
logium, when an immoderate laugh from Jarno interrupted 
him. " Poor actors !" cried he ; threw himself into a 
chair, and laughed away : " Poor dear actors ! Do^ you 
know, my friend," continued he, recovering from his fit, 
" that you have been describing not the playhouse, but the 
world ; that out of all ranks, I could find you character» 
and doings in abundance, to suit your cruel pencil? Far- 
don me, it makes me laugh again, that you should think 
these amiable qualities existed on the boards alone." 

Wilhelm checked his feelings : Jarno's extravagant, un- 
timely laughter had in truth offended him. " It is scarcely 
hiding your misanthropy," said he, * when you maintain 
that mults like these are universal." 

" And it shows your unacquaintance with the world, 
when you impute them to the theatre in such a heinous 
light. I pardon, in the player, every fault that springs from 
self-deception and the desire to please. If he seem not 
something to himself and others, he is nothing. To seem 
is his vocation : he must prize his moment of applause, for 
he gets no other recompense : he must try to glitter, be is 
there to do so." 

" You will give me leave at least to smile, in my turn," 
answered Wilhelm. " I should never have believed that 
you could be so merciful, so tolerant." 

" I swear to you I am serious, fully and deliberately 
serious. All faults of the man I can pardon in the player ; 
no fault of the player can I pardon in the man. Do not 
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3t me upon chaoCmg n^ lament about the latter: it 
liffht have a sharper sound than yours.'' 

'Tbe Sorgeen entered from the cabinet ; and to the ques- 
on'how his patient was, he answered with a lively air of 
idmplaisance : ** Extren>ely well indeed ; I hope soon to 
9e him quite recovered.'' He hastened through the hall, 
ot waiting Wilhelm's speech, who was preparins to 
xjuirei^am with greater importunity about the leamern 
ase. HBs anxiety to gain some tidings of his Amazon 
ispired him with confidence in Jarno : he disclosed his 
aae to him, and begged his help. ** You that know so 
lany things," said he, ** can you not discover this 1*^ 

Jamo reflected for a moment, then turning to his friend : 
Be calm," said he, ** give no one any hint of it : we shall 
ome upon the fair one's footsteps, never fear. At present , 
ain anxious only for Lothario : the case is dangerous ; 
lie kindliness and comfortable talking of the Doctor tells 
ae so. We should be quit of Lydia ; for here she does 
o good : but how to set about the task, I know not. To- 
lieht I am looking for our old Physician ; we shall then 
ale farther counsel." 



CHAPTER IV. 

TaE Physician came : it was the good, old, little Doctor, 
vfaom we know already, and to whom we were obliged 
br the communication of the pious Manuscript. First of 
tU, be visited the wounded man ; with whose condition he 
ippeared to be by no means satisfied. He had next a long 
nterview with Jarno : but they made no allusion to the 
lubject of it when they came to supper. 

Wilhelm saluted him in the kindest nmnner, and inquired 
ibout the Harper. ** We have still hopes of bringing round 
iie hapless creature," answered the Physician. '* He 
braied a dreary item in your limited and singular way of 
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life." said Jarno. «< How has it fared with Mmt Tell 
me." 

Having satisfied Jarno*s curiosity, the Pbyaiciaa thus 
proceeded : '< I have never seen another man so strangely 
circumstanced. For many years, he has not felt the 
smallest interest in anything without him, scarcely paid 
the smallest notice to it : wrapped up in himself» he has 
looked at nothing but his own hollow empty Me, which , 
seemed to him like an immeasurable abyss. It was really I 
touching, when he spoke to us of this mournful state. * Be- . 
fojre me,' cried he, * I see nothing ; behind me nothing but ^ 
an endless night, in which I live in the most horrid solitude. 
There is no feeling in me, but the feeling of my guilt: and 
this appears but like a dim formless spirit, far before me. 
Yet here there is no height, no depth, no forwards, no 
backwards; no words can express this never-changins j 
state. Often in the agony of this sameness, I exclaim with ^ 
violence: Forever! Forever 1 and this dark iocoroprehen- | 
sible word is clear and plain to the gloom of my condition. 
No ray of a Divinity illuminates this night ; I shed all my 
tears by myself and for myself. Nothing is more horrible 
to me than friendsdip and love; for they alone excite in 
me the wish that the Apparitions which surround me 
might be real. But these two Spectres also have arisen 
from the abyss to plague me, and at length to tear from 
me the precious consciousness of my existence, unearthly 
though it be.' 

" You should hear him speak," continued the Physician ; 
<' when in hours of confidence he thus alleviates his heart 
I have listened to him often with the deepest feelings. 
When pressed by anything, and as'it were compelled lor 
an instant to confess that a space of time has passed, he 
looks astounded, then again refers the alteration to the 
things about him, considering it as an appearance of ap- 
pearances, and so rejecting the idea of progress in dura- 
tion. One night, he sung a song about his gray hairs : we 
all sat round him weeping.'' 

" O get it for me !" cried Wilhelm. 

" But have you not discovered any trace of what he 
calls his crime ?" said Jarno : *' nor found out the reason 
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of hii wearing Boch a singular garb ; of his conduct at the 
"burning of the house ; of his rage against the child?" 

It is only bj conjectures that we can approximate to 
mny knowledge of his fate : to question him directly, con- 
tradict! our principle. Observing easily that he was of 
the Catholic religion, we thought perhaps confession 
might afford him some assuagement : but he shrinks away, 
with the strangest gestures, every time we try to intro- 
duce the priest to him. However, not to leave your 
-curiosity respecting him entirely unsatisfied, I may com- 
municate our suppositions on the subject. In his youth, 
we think, he must have been a clergyman : hence probably 
bis wish to keep his beard and long cloak. The joys of 
love appear to have remained for many years unknown 
to him. Late in life, as we conceive, some aberration 
with a lady very nearly related to him ; then her death, 
the consequence of an unlucky creature's birth, have 
altogether crazed his brain. 

** His chief delusion is a fancy that he brings misfor- 
tune everywhere along with him ; and that death, to be 
unwittingly occasioned by a boy, is constantly impending 
over him. At first he was afraid of M ignon, not knowing 
that she was a girl ; then Felix frightened him ; and as, 
with all his misery, he has a boundless love of life, this 
may perpaps have been the origin of his aversion to the 
chUd.'' 

" What hopes have you of his recovery t" inquired our 
friend. 

" It advances slowly," answered the Physician ; " yet it 
does advance. He continues his appointed occupations : 
we have now accustomed him to read the newspapers ; 
he always looks for them with eagerness." 

** I am curious about his songs,'' said Jarno. 

*• Of these I can engage to get you several," replied the 
Doctor. " Our parson's eldest son, who frequently writes 
down his father's sermons, has, unnoticed by the Harper, 
marked on paper many stanzas of his singing; out of 
which some songs have gradually been pieced together." 

Next morning Jarno met our friend, and said to him: 
<* We have to ask a kmdness of you. Lydia must, for 
some time, be removed : her violent unreasonable love and 
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passioDateness hinders the Baron's recovery. His woqimI 
requires rest and calmness, though with his healthy tem- 
perament it is not dangerous. You see how I^dia tor- 
tures him with her tempestuous anxieties, her unffovera- 
able terrors, her never-drying tears ; and- — ^Enou^ I" he 
added with a smile, after pausing for a moment, **our 
Doctor expressly requires that she must quit us for a while. 
We have got her to believe that a lady, one of her most 
intimate friends, is at present in the neighbourhood, wishing 
and expecting instantly to see her. She has been prevailed 
upon to undertake a journey to our lawyer's, which is 
but two leagues off. This man is in the secret: he will 
wofully lament that Fräulein Theresa should just have 
left him again; he will seem to think she may still be 
overtaken. Lydia will hasten after her; and if you 
prosper, will be led from place to place. At last, if she 
insist on turning back, you must not contradict her : but 
the night will help you ; the coachman is a cunning knave, 
and we shall speak with him before lie goes« You are to 
travel with her in the coach, to talk to her, and manage 
the adventure." 

'* It is a strange and dubious commission that you give 
me,^' answered Wilhelm: "How painful is the sight of 
true love injured ! And am I to be the instrument of in- 
juring it? I have never cheated any person so ; for it has 
always seemed to me fhat if we once begin deceiving, with 
a view to good and useful purposes, we run the risk of 
carrying it to excess.^' 

" Yet you cannot manage children otherwise," said 
Jarno. 

" With children it may do," said Wilhelm ; " for we 
love them tenderly, and take an open charge of them. 
But with our equals, in behalf of whom our heart is not 
so sure to call upon us for forbearance, it might frequently 
be dangerous. Yet do not think," he added, after paus- 
ing for a moment, " that I purpose to decline the task on 
this account. Honouring your judgment as I do, feeling 
such attachment to your noble friend, such eagerness to 
forward his recovery by whatever means, I willingly for- 
get n)]rself and my opinions. It is not enough mat we 
can risk our life to serve a friend^* in the hour of need, 
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we shoold also yield him our convictions. Our dearest 
passions, our best wishes we are bound to sacrifice in help- 
ing him. I undertake the charge ; though it is easy to 
foresee the paia i shall have to sufier , from the tears» from 
the despair of Lydia.'' 

** And for this, no small reward awaits you/' answered 
Jarno : '^Fräulein Theresa, whom you get acquainted with, 
is a lady such as you will rarely see. She puts many a 
man to shame: I may say,. she is a genuine Amazon; 
while others are but pretty counterfeits, that wander up 
and down the world, in that ambiguous dress.** 

Wilhelm was struck: he almost fancied that in Theresa 
he would find his Amazon again ; especially as Jarno, 
whom he importuned to tell him more, oroke ofi* abruptly, 
and went away. 

The new, near hope of once more seeing that beloved 
and honoured being, awoke a thousand feelings in his 
heart He now looked upon the task, which had been 
given him, as the intervention of a special Providence ; 
the thought that he was minded treacherously to carry off 
a helpless girl from the object of her sincerest warmest 
iove, dwelt but a moment in his mind, as the shadow of a 
bird flits over the sunshiny earth. 

The coach was at the door ; Lydia lingered for a mo- 
ment, as she was about to mount. **Ssilute your lord 
again for me," said she to the old servant ; '< tell him, that 
I shall be home before night." Tears were standing in 
her eyes, as she again looked back when the carriage start- 
ed. She then turned round to Wilhelm ; made an effort 
to compose herself, and said: ''In Fräulein Theresa, you 
will find a very interesting person. I vironder what it is 
that brings her hither : for, you must know, Lothario and 
she once passionately loved each other. In spite of the 
distance, he often used to visit her: I was staying witli 
her then ; I thought they would have lived and died for one 
another. But aU at once it went to wreck, no creature 
could discover why. He had seen me, and I must con- 
fess that I was envious of Theresa's fortune ; that I scarcely 
hid my love from him ; that when he suddenly appeared 
to choose me in her stead, I could not but accept of him. 
She behaved to me beyond my wishes ; though it almost 
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seemed as if I bad robbed her of this precious lover. But 
ah, bow many thousand tears and paios that love of hti 
has cost me ! At first we met only now and then« and by 
stealth, at some appointed place ; but I could not long en- 
dure that kind of life : in his presence only was I happy, 
wholly happy ! Far from him, my eyes were never dry, 
my pulse was never calm. Once he stayed away far 
several days : I was altogether in despair ; I ordered oat 
my carriage, and surprised him here. He received aie 
tenderly ; and had not this unlucky quarrel happened» I 
should have led a heavenly life with him* But since the 
time when he began to be in danger and in pain, I diall 
not say what I have suffered t at this moment» I am Ut- 
terly reproaching myself, that I could leave him for a sin- 
gle day.''' 

Wilhelm was proceeding to inquire about Theresa, when 
they reached the lawyer's house. This gentleman came 
forward to the coach, lamenting wofully that Ftävüeuk 
Theresa was already gone. He invited them to break- 
fast ; signifying, however, that the lady might be over- 
taken in the nearest village. They determined upon foi- 
lowins her; the coachman did not loiter; they had soon 
passed several villages, and yet come up with nobody. 
Lydia now gave orders for returning; the coachman 
drove along, as if he did not understand her. As she in- 
sisted with redoubled vehemence, Wilhelm called to him, 
and gave the promised token. The coachman answered, 
that it was not necessary to go back by the same road ; 
he knew a shorter, and at the same time greatly easier 
one. He now turned aside across a wood, and over 
large commons. At last, no object they could recognise 
appearing, he confessed that unfortunately he had lost his 
way ; declaring at the same time that he would soon get 
right again, as he saw a little town before him. Night 
came on : the coachman managed so discreetly that he 
asked everywhere, and nowhere waited for an answer. 
He drove along all night: Lydia never closed an eye; in 
the moonshine she was constantly detecting similarities, 
which as constantly turned out to be dissimilar. In the 
morning, things around seemed known to her, and but 
more strange on that account The coach drew up before 
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a neat littlo country house ; a young lady stept out and 
opened the carriage-door. Lydia looked at her with a 
stare of wonder ; looked round ; looked at her again ; and 
ÜEtinted in the arms of Wilhelm. 



CHAPTER V. 

WU.HBLM was conducted to a little upper-room: the 
house was new, as small nearly as it could be, and ex- 
tremely orderly and clean. In Theresa, who had wel- 
comed him and Lydia at the coach, he had not found his 
Amazon: she was another and an altogether different 
woman. Handsome, and but of middle stature, she moved 
about with great alertness; and it seemed as if her clear 
blue open eyes let nothing that occurred escape them. 

She entered Wilhelm's room, inquiring if he wanted 
anything. <' Pardon me," said she, ** for having lodged 
yoain a chamber which the- smell of paint still renders 
disagreeable: my little dwelling is but just made ready; 
you are handselling this room, which is appointed for my 
guests* Would that you had come on some more plea« 
sant errand ! Poor Lydia is like to be a dnll companion ; 
in other points, also, you will have much to pardon. My 
cook has run away from me, at this unseasonable time ; 
and a serving-man has bruised his hand. The-case might 
happen I had to manage everything myself; and if it 
were so, why then, we should just put up with it. One is 
plagued so with nobody as with one's servants; none of 
them will serve you, scarcely even serve himself." 

She said a good deal more on different matters; in 
general she seemed to like speaking. Wilhelm inquired 
for Lydia ; if he might not see^ her, and. endeavour to 
excuse himself^ 

** It will have no effect at present^" said>Theresa ; ** lime 
excuses, as it comforts. Words, in both cases, are of 
little effect. Lydia will not see you. « Keep him from 
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my sight/ she cried, when I was leaving her ; ' I could 
almost despair of human nature. Such an honourable 
countenance, so frank a manner, and this secret guile !* 
Lothario she has quite forgiven : in a letter to the poor girl 
he declares : < My friends persuaded me, my friends com- 
pelled me !' Amon^ these she reckons you, and she 
condemns you with the rest." 

** She does me too much honour in so blaming me" 
said Wilhelm : ** I have no pretension to the friendship 
of that noble gentleman ; on this occasion, I am but a 
guiltless instrument. I will not praise whai I have done; 
it is efiongh that I could do it. It concerned the health, it 
concerned the life of a man, whom I value more than any 
one I ever knew before« O what a man is he, Fräulein; 
and what men are they that live about him I In their 
society I for the first time, I may well say, carried on a 
conversation ; for the first time, Nvas the inmost sense of 
my words returned to me, more rich, more full, more com- 
prehensive, from another's mouth : what I had been groping 
for was rendered clear to me ; what I had been thinking I 
was taught to see. Unfortunately this enjoyment was 
disturbed, at first bv numerous anxieties and whims, and 
then by this unpleasant task. I undertook it with submi»^ 
sion ; for I reckoned it my duty, even though I sacrificed 
my feelings, to comply with the request of tnis gifted com- 
pany of men." 

While he spoke, Theresa had been looking at him with 
a very friendly air. " O how sweet is it, to hear one's 
own opinion uttered by a stranger tongue ! We are never 
properly ourselves until another thinks entirely as we do. 
My own opinion of Lothario is perfectly the same as 
yours : it is not every one that does him justice ; and there- 
, fore all that know him better are enthusiastic in esteem of 
him. The painful sentiment that mingles with the memory 
of him in my heart, cannot hinder me from thinking of 
him daily." A sigh heaved her bosom as she spoke thus; 
and a lovely tear glittered in her right eye. " Think not," 
continued she, " that I am so weak, so easy to be moved. 
It is but the eye that weeps. There was a little wart upon 
the imder eyelid ; they have happily removed it'; but the 
eye has been weak ever since; the smallest cause brings 
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a-tear into it Here sat the little wart : you caimot see a 
vestige of it now." 

He saw no vestige ; but he saw into her eye ; it was 
clear as crystal ; he almost imagined he could see to the 
very bottom of her soul. 

" We have now," said she, " pronounced the watchword 
of our friendship : let us get entirely acquainted as fast as 
possible. The history of every person paints his character. 
I will tell you what my life has been : do you too place a 
littb trust in me ; and let us be united even when distance 
parts us. The world is so waste and empty, when we 
figure only towns and hills and rivers in it ; but to know 
of some one here and there, whom we accord with, who 
is living on with us even in silence, this makes our earthy 
balL a peopled garden." 

She hastened off; engaging soon to take him out to 
walk. Her presence bad affected him agreeably: he 
wished to be informed of her relation to Lothario. He 
was called ; she came to meet him from her room. While 
they descended, necessarily one by one, the strait and even 
steepish stairs, she said : " All this might have been larger 
and grander, had I chosen to accept the offers of your ge« 
oerous friend : but to continue worthy of him, I must study 
to retain, the qualities which gave me merit in his eyes. 
Where is the steward ?" asked she, stepping from the bot- 
tom of the stairs. '' You must not think," continued she, 
'' that I am rich enough to need a steward : the few acres^ 
of my own little property I myself can manage well 
enough. The steward is my new neighbour's, who has^ 
bought a fine estate beside us, every point of which I am 
acquainted with. The good old gentleman is lying ill of 
gout ; his men are strangers here ; I willingly assist in set* 
tling them." 

They took a walk through fields, meadows, and some 
orchards. Everywhere Theresa kept instructing the stew- 
ard; nothing so minute but she could give account of it^ 
and Wilhelm had reason to wonder at her knowledge, her 
precision, the prompt dexterity with which she suggested 
means for ends. She loitered nowhere ; always hastened 
to the leading points ; and thus her task wafr quickly over. 




I 
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' Salute your master/' said she, as she sent away the mta; 
'' I mean to visit him as soon as possible, and wish him a 
complete recovery. — ^There now,'' she added with a msakf 
as soon as he was gone, '< I might soon be rich : my good 
neighbour, I believe, would not be disinclined to offer me 
hishand." 

"The old man with the gout?" cried Wilhelm: «I 
know not how, at your years, you could bring yourself to 
make so desperate a determination." " Nor am I tempted 
to it !" said Theresa : " Whoever can administer what he 
possesses has enough, and to be wealthy is a burdensome 
affair, unless you understand it" \ ~^ 

WUhelm testified his admiration at her skill in husbandry 
concerns. ' 'Decided inclination, early opportunity, exter- 
nal impulse, and continued occupation in a useful holi- 
ness," said she, " make many things, which were at first . la ü 
far harder, possible in life. When you have learned what ^ ^^ 
causes stimulated me in this pursuit, you will cease to won- * "" 
der at the talent you now think strange." 

On returning home, she sent him to her little garden. 
Here he could scarcely turn himself, so narrow were the 
walks, so thickly was it sown and planted. On lookinff I 
over to the court, he could not help smiling : the firewood 
was lying there, as accurately sawed, split, and piled, as if ' ^ 
it had been part of the building, and had been intended to ' i^^s^ 
continue permanently there. The tubs and implements, < £J^' 
all clean, were standing in their places : the house was ^ - 

painted white and red; it was really pleasant to behold. | ':^'- 
Whatever can be done by handicraft, which knows not ' ^-* 
beautiful proportions, but labours for convenience, cheer- r^ 

fulness, and durability, appeared united in this spot. Thev 
served him up dinner in bis own room ; he had time enouffh 
for meditating. Especially it struck him, that he shomd 
have got acquainted with another person of so interesting 
a character, who had been so closely related to Lotharia 
** It is just," said he to himself, " that a man so gifted 
should attract round him gifted women. How far the in- 
fluence of manliness and dignity extends 1 Would that . 
others did not come so wofully shorty compared with him! J 
Yes, confess thy fear. When thou meetest with thy Ama- 
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zoBy this woman of women, in spite of all thy hopes and 
drmmingy thou wilt find her, in the end, to thy humiliation 
and thy ahame« — his bride." 



CHAPTER VL 

Wilhelm had passed a restless afternoon, not altoge- 
ther without tedium; when towards evening his door 
opened, and a handsome hunter-boy stept forward with a 
bow. ** Shall we have a walk?*' said the youth; and 
in the instant, Wilhelm recognised Theresa by her lovely 
eyes. 

** Pardon me this masquerade,'' said she ; ** for now« 
alasy. it is nothing moire. But as I am going to tell you of 
the time when I so enjoyed the world, I will recall those 
dajBf by every method, to my fancy. Come* along 1 Even 
the place/" where we have rested so often from our hunts 
and promenades, shall help me. 

They went accordingly» On the way, Theresa said to 
her attendant :. ^ It is not fair that I alone should speak : 
you already know enough of me, I nothing about you. 
Tell me in the meanwhile something of yourself, that I 
may gather courage to submit to you my history and 
situation." "Alas!" said Wilhelm, "I bave'nothing to 
rdate but error on the back of error, deviation follow- 
ing deviation : and I know none from whom I would more 
gladly hide my present and my past embarrassments than 
nrom yourself. Your look, the scene you move in, your 
whole temperament and manner, prove to me that you 
have reason to rejoice in your bygone life : that you have 
travelled by a fair, clear path, in constant progress ; that 
you have lost no time, that you have nothing to reproach 
yourself withal." 

Theresa answered with a smile : " Let us see if you 
will think so, after you have heard my history." They 
walked along: among some general remarks, Theresa 
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asked him : *^ Are you free V^ << I think I am," said he ; 
" and yet I do not wish it.'' " Good !" said she : " that 
indicates a complicated story ; you also will have sodm- 
thing to relate." 

Conversing thus, they ascended the hill, and placed 
themselves beside a lofty oak, which spread its shade far 
out on every side. '' Here," said she, " beneath this Ger- 
man tree, will I disclose to you the history of a Grerman 
maiden : listen to me patiently. 

*^ My father was a wealthy nobleman of this province; 
a cheerful, clear-sighted, active, able man ; a tender father, 
an upright friend, an excellent economist. I knew but 
one fault in him : he was too compliant to a wife who did 
not know his worth. Alas, that I should have to say so 
of my mother ! Her nature was the opposite of his. Sh6 
was quick and changeful ; without affection either for her 
home, or for me her only child ; extravagant, but beauti- 
ful, sprightly, full of talent, the delight of a circle she had 
feathered round her. Her society in truth was never 
arge; nor did it long continue the same. It coiudsted 
Erincipallv of men ; for no woman could like to be near 
er, still less could she endure the merit or the praise of 
any woman. I resembled my father, both in form and 
dispositions. As the duckling, with its first footsteps, 
seeks the water ; so, from my earliest youth, the kitchen, 
the store-room, the granaries, the fields, were my selected 
element. Cleanliness and brder in the house, seemed, even 
while I was playing in it, to be my peculiar instinct, my 
peculiar object This tendency gave my father pleasure; 
and he directed, step by step, my childish endeavour into 
the suilablest employments. On the contrary, my mother 
did not like me, and she never for a moment hid it. 

" I waxed in stature : with my years, increased my 
turn for occupation and my father's love to me. When 
we were by ourselves, when walking through the fields, 
when I was helping to examine his accounts, it was then 
I could see how glad he was. While gazing on his eyes, 
I felt as if I had been looking in upon myself: for it was 
in the eyes that I completely resembled him. But in the 

Eresence of my mother, he lost this energy, this aspect : 
e excused me mildly, when she blamed me unjustly and 
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Qtly ; he took my part, not as if he would protect me,*^ 
SIS if he would extenuate the demerit ol my ffood \ 
ties. To none of her caprices did he set himself id 
Bition« She began to be immensely taken with a 
3n for the stage : a theatre was soon got up ; of men 
II shapes and ages, crowding to display themselves 
; with her upon her boards, she had abundance; of 
«o, on the other hand, there was often a scarcity. 
a,- a pretty girl, who had been brought up with me» 
who promised from the first to be extremely beauti- 
lad to undertake the secondary parts ; the mothers 
the aunts were represented by an ancient chamber* 
r4 while the leading heroines, lovers, and shepherdesses 
rery kind, were seized on by my mother. I cannot 
rou how ridiculous it seemed to me, to see the people, 
f -one of whom I knew full well, standing on their 
old, and pretending, after they had dressed them- 
es in other clothes, to pass for something else than 
t they were. In my eyes, they were never anything 
itydia and my mother, this baron and that secretary, 
ther they appeared as counts and princes or as pea- 
i-: and I could not understand how they meant to 
e me think that they were sad or happy, that they 
) indiflferent or in love, liberal or avaricious, when I 
knew the contrary to be the case. Accordingly, I 
seldom stayed among the audience : I always snuffed 
candles, that I might not be entirely without em- 
ment; I prepared the supper; and next mominff, 
re they rose, I used to have their wardrobe all sorted, 
:h commonly, the night before, they had left in a 
>tic state. 

To my mother this activity appeared quite proper ; 
ler love I could not gain. She despised me ; and I 
V for certain that she more than once exclaimed with 
rness : < If the mother could be as uncertain as the 
}r, you would scarcely take this housemaid for my 
;hter !' Such treatment, I confess, at length entirely 
inged me from her : I viewed her conduct a« the con» 
of a person unconnected with me ; and being used to . 
:h our servants like a falcon (for this, be it said in - 
ing, is the ground of all true housekeeping), the pro» 
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ceedings of my mother and her frieodsy at the same time, 
naturaUy forced themselves upon my observation. It was 
easy to perceive that she did not look on all the men abke : 
I gave sharper heed ; and soon found oat that Lydia was 
her confidant, and had herself, by this opportunity, be- 
come acquainted with a passion, which from her earliest 
youth she had so often represented. I was aware of all 
their meetings : but I held my tongue ; hinting nothing 
to my father, whom I was afraid of troubling. At last, 
however, I was obliged to speak. Many of their enter- 
prises could not be accomplished without corrupting the 
servants. These now began to grow refractory; they 
despised my father's regulations, disregarded my com- 
mands. The disorders which arose from this I could not 
tolerate ; I discovered all, complained of all to my father. 

'* He listened to me calmly. ' Good girl 1' replied he 
with a smiley "* I know it all : be quiet, bear it patiently; 
for it is on thy account alone that 1 endure it.' 

** I was not quiet, I had not patience. I in secret 
blamed my father; for I did not think that any reason 
should induce him to endure such things. I called for 
regularity from all the servants ; I was bent on driving 
matters to extremity. 

" My mother had been rich before her marriage : yet 
she squandered more than she had a right to ; and this, as 
I observed, occasioned many conferences between my pa- 
rents. For a long time, the evil was not helped ; till at last 
the passions of my mother brought it to a head« 

'? Her first gallant became unfaithful in a glaring man- 
ner : the house, the neighbourhood, her whole condition 
grew offensive to her. She insisted on removing to a dif- 
lerent estate ; there she was too solitary : she insisted on re- 
moving to the town ; there she felt herself eclipsed among 
the crowd. Of much that passed between my father and 
her I know nothing : however, he at last determined, un- 
der stipulations which I did not learn, to consent that she 
should take a journey, which she had been meditating, to 
the south of France. 

<* We were now free ; we lived as if in heaven : I do 
believe, ray father could not be a loser, had he purchased 
her absence by a considerable sum. All our useless do- 
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mestics were dismissed ; and fortune seemed to smile on 
our undertakings: we had some extremely prosperous 
years ; all things succeeded to our wish. But alas ! this 
pleasing state was not of long continuance ; altogether un- 
expectedly my father had a shock of palsy ; it lamed his 
right side, and deprived him of the proper use of speech. 
We had to guess at everything that he required ; for he 
never could pronounce the word that he intended. There 
were times when this was dreadfully afflicting to us: he 
would require expressly to be left alone with me ; with 
earnest gestures, he would signify that every one should 
go away ; and when we saw ourselves alone, he could not 
speak the word he meant. His impatience mounted to the 
highest pitch : his situation touched me to the inmost heart. 
Thus much seemed certain : he had something which he 
wished to tell me, which especially concerned my interest 
What longing did I feel to know it I At other times, I could 
discover all things in his eyes : but now it was in vain. 
Eyen his eyes no longer spoke. Only this was clear : he 
wanted nothing, he desired nothing ; he was striving to 
discover something to me; which unhappily I did not learn. 
His malady revisited him ; he grew entirely inactive, in- 
capable of motion, and a short time afterwards he died. 

** I know not how it had got rooted in my thoughts, that 
somewhere he had hid a treasure, which he wished at death 
to leave me rather than my mother : I searched about for 
traces of it while he lived, but 1 could meet with none ; at 
his death a seal was put on everything. I wrote to my 
mother» ofiering to continue in the house, and manage for 
her : she refused, and I was obliged to leave the place. A 
mutual testament was now produced : it gave my mother 
the possession and the use of all ; and I was left, at least 
throughout her life, dependent on her. It was now that I 
conceived I rightly understood my father's beckonings : I 

iiitied him for naving been so weak ; he had let himself be 
orced to do unjustly to me even after he was dead. Cer- 
tain of my friends maintained, that it was little better than 
if he had disinherited me : they called upon me to attack 
the will by law ; but this I never could resolve on doing. 
VOL. n. — 15 
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I reverenced my father's memory too much : I trusted in 
destiny ; I trusted in myself. 

^' There vias a lady in the neighbourhood possessed of 
large property, with whom I had always been on gcx)d 
terms : she gladly received me ; I engaged to superiDtead 
her household, and ere long the task grew very easy to me. 
She lived regularly, she loved order in everything ; and I 
faithfully assisted her in struggling with her steward and 
domestics. I am neither of a niggardly nor grudging tem- 
per; but we women are disposed to insist, more earnestly 
than men, that nothing shall be wasted. Embezzlement 
of all sorts is intolerable to us : we require that each enjoy 
exactly in so far as right entitles him. 

*^ Here I was in ray element once more ; I mourned my 
father's death in silence. My protectress was content 
with me: one small circumstance alone disturbed my 
peace. Lydia returned: my mother had been harsh 
enough to cast the poor girl off, after having altogether 
spoiled her. Lydia had learned with her mistress to con- 
sider passions as her occupation ; she was wont to curb 
herself in nothing. On her unexpected re-appearance, the 
lady whom I lived with took her in; she wished to help 
me, but could train herself to nothing. 

"About this time, the relatives and future heirs of 
my protectress often visited the house, to recreate them- 
selves with hunting. Lothario was frequently among 
them : it was not long till I had noticed, though without 
the smallest reference to myself, how far he was superior 
to the rest. He was courteous towards all ; and Lydia 
seemed ere long to have attracted his attention to her. 
Constantly engaged in something, I was seldom with the 
company : while he was there I did not talk so much as 
usual ; for I will confess it, lively conversation, from of 
old, had been to me the finest seasoning of existence. 
With my father I was wont to talk of everything that 
happened. What you do not speak of, you will seldom 
accurately think of. No man had I ever heard with 
greater pleasure than I did Lothario, when he told us of 
his travels and campaigns. The world appeared to lie 
before him clear and open, as to me the district was in 
which I lived and managed. We were not entertained 
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with tnatvellous personal adventures, the extravagant 
half-truths of a shallow traveller, who is always painting 
out himself, and not the country he has undertaken to 
describe. Lotiiario did not tell us his adventures ; he led 
us to the place itself. I have seldom felt so pure a satis- 
faction. 

** But still higher was my pleasure when I heard him 
talk, one evening, about women* The subject happened 
to be introduced : some ladies of the neighbourhood had 
come to see us ; and were speaking, in the common stvie, 
about the cultivation of the female mind. Our sex, they 
said, was treated unjustly ; every sort of higher education 
men insisted on retaining for themselves : they admitted 
us to no science, thev required us either to be dolls or 
family drudges. To all this Lothario said not much : but 
when the party was a little thinned, he gave us his opinion 
more explicitly. * It is very strange,' cried he, * that men 
are blamed for their proceeding here : they have placed 
woman on the highest station she is capable of occupying. 
And where is there any station higher than the ordering 
of the house 7 While the husband has to vex himself 
with outward matters, while he has wealth to gather and 
secure, while perhaps he takes part in the administration 
of the state, and everjrwhere depends on circumstances ; 
nding nothing, I may say, while he conceives that he is 
idiDg much ; compelled to be but politic where he would 
willingly be reasonable» to dissemble where he would be 
open, to be false where he would be upright ; while thus, 
for the sake of an object which he never reaches, he must 
every momeEt sacrifice the first of objects, harmony with 
himself^ — a Reasonable housewife is actually ' governing 
in the interior of her family ; has the comfort and activity 
of every person in it to provide for, and make possible. 
What is the highest happiness of mortals, if not to execute 
what we consider right and good ; to be really masters of 
the means conducive to our aims 7 And where should 
or can our nearest aims be, but in the interior of our 
home T All Üiose indispensable, and still to be renewed 
supplies, where do we expect, do we require to find them, 
if not in the place where we rise and where we go to 
sleep, where kitchen and cellar, and every species of 
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accommodation for ourselves and ours is to be alwajrs 
ready? What unvarying activity is needed to conduct 
this constantly recurring series in unbroken living order ! 
How few are the men, to whom it is given to return 
regularly like a star, to command their day as they 
command their night ; to form for themselves their house- 
hold instruments, to sow and to reap, to gain and to 
expend, and to travel round their circle with perpetual 
success, and peace and love ! It is when a woman has 
attained this inward mastery, that she truly makes the 
husband whom she loves, a master: her attention will 
acquire all sorts of knowledge ; her activity will turn them 
all to profit. Thus is she dependent upon no one ; and 
she procures her husband genuine independence, that 
which is interior and domestic : whatever he possesses, he 
beholds secured ; what he earns, well employed ; and thus 
he can direct his mind to lofty objects, and if fortune 
favours, he may act in the state the same character which 
so well becomes his wife at home.' 

" He then described to us the kind of wife he wished. 
I reddened ; for he was describing me, as I looked and 
lived. I silently enjoyed my triumph ; and the more as I 
perceived, from all the circumstances, that he had not 
meant me individually, that indeed he did not know me. 
I cannot recollect a more delightful feeling in my life than 
this, when a man whom I so highly valued gave the pre- 
ference, not to my person, but to my inmost nature. 
What a recompense did I consider it! What encourage- 
ment did it afford me ! 

" So soon as they were gone, my worthy benefactress 
with a smile observed to me : * Pity that men often think 
and speak of what they will never execute, else here were 
a special match, the exact thing for my dear Theresa !' 
I made sport of her remark ; and added that indeed men's 
understanding gave its vote for household wives ; but that 
their heart and imagination longed for other qualities ; and 
that we household people could not stand a rivalry with 
beautiful and lovely women. This was spoken for the ear 
of Lydia ; she did not hide from us that Lothario had 
made a deep impression on her heart ; and in reality, he 
seemed at each new visit to grow more and more attentive 
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to her. She was poor and not of rank ; she could not 
think of marriage ; but she was unable to resist the dear 
delight of charming and of being charmed. 1 had never 
loved» nor did I love at present: but though it was 
UBBpeakably agreeable to see in what light my turn of 
mind was viewed, how high it was ranked by such a man, 
I will confess I still was not altogether satisfied. I now 
wished that he should be acquainted with me, and should 
take a personal interest in me. This wish arose, without 
Ihe smallest settled thought of anything that could result 
from it. 

^ The greatest service I did my benefactress, was in 
bringing into order the extensive forests which belonged 
to her. In this precious property, whose value time and 
circumstances were continually increasing, matters still 
went on according to the old routine ; without regularity, 
without plan : no end to theft and fraud. Many hills were 
standing bare ; an equal growth was nowhere to be found 
but in the oldest cuttings. I personally visited the whole 
of them, with an experienced forester. I got the woods 
correctly measured ; I set men to hew, to sow, to plant ; 
in a short time, all things were in progress. That I might 
mount more readily on horseback, and also walk on foot 
with less obstruction, I had a suit of men's clothes made 
for me; I was present in many places, I was feared in 
alL 

" Hearing that our young friends with Lothario were 
purposing to have another hunt, it came into my head, 
for the first time in my life, to make a figure ; or that I may 
not do myself injustice, to pass in the eyes of this noble 
gentleman for what I was. I put on my men's-clothes, 
took my gun upon my shoulder, and went forward with 
oiir hunters, to await the party on our marches. They 
came; Lothario did not know me: a nephew of the lady's 
introduced me to him as a clever forester ; joked about 
my youth, and carried on his jestings in my praise, till at 
last Lothario recognised me. The nephew seconded my 
project, as if we had concocted it together. He circum- 
stantially and gratefully described miat I had done for 
the estates of his aunt, and consequently for himself. 

** Lothario listened with attention ; he talked with me ; 

1Ö» 
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inquired concerning all particulars of the estates and dis- 
trict. I of course was glad to have such an opportunity 
of showing him my knowledge: I stood my ordeal very 
well ; I submitted certain projects of improvement to faim; 
which he sanctioned, telling me of similar example^ and 
strengthening my arguments by the connexion which he 
gave them. My satisfaction grew more perfect every 
moment Happily, however, I merely wished that he 
should be acquainted with me, not that he should love 
me. We came home ; and I observed more clearly than 
before, that the attention he showed to -Lydia seenied ex- 
pressive of a secret inclination. I had reached my object ; 
yet I was not at rest: from that day, lie show^ a true 
respect for me, a fine trust in me ; in company he usually 
spoke to me, asked my opinion, and appeared to be per- 
suaded that, in household matters, nothing was unknown 
to me. His sympathy excited me extremely : even when 
the conversation was of general finance and political 
economy, he used to lead me to take part in it; and in his 
absence, I endeavoured to acquire more knowledge of our 
province, nay of all the empire. The task was easy for 
me : it was but repeating on the great scale what I knew 
so accurately on the small. 

" From this period he visited our house oftener. We 
talked, I may say, of everything: yet in some degree 
our conversation always in the end grew economical, if 
even but in a secondary sense. What immense effects a 
man, by the continuous application of his powers, his 
time, his money, even by means which seem but small, 
may bring about, was frequently and largely spoken of. 

" I did not withstand the tendency which drew me 
towards him : and, alas 1 I felt too soon how deep, how 
cordial, how pure and genuine was my love, as I believed 
it more and more apparent that Lydia and not myself 
was the occasion of these visits. She, at least was most 
vividly persuaded so; she made me her confidant; and 
this, again, in some degree, consoled me. For in truth, 
what she explained so much to her advantage, I reckoned 
nowise of importance ; there was not a trace of any serioas 
lasting union being meditated ; but the more distinctly did 
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I see the wish of the impassioned girl to be his at any 
price. 

** Thus did matters stand» when the lady of the house 
Morprifled me with an unexpected message. * Lothario/ 
nid Aot * offers you his hand, and desires through life to 
have yoo ever at his side.' She enlarged upon my qua- 
lities, and told me, what I liked sufficiently to hear, that 
in me Lothario was persuaded he had found the person 
whom be bad so long been seeking for. 

*^ The height of happiness was now attained for me : 
my band was asked by a man, for whom I had the great- 
est Talue ; beside whom, and along with whom, I might 
expect a full, expanded, free, and profitable employment 
of my inborn tendency, of my talent perfected by practice. 
The sum of my existence seemed to have enlarged itself 
into infinitude. I gave my consent ; he himself came, and 
spoke vidth me in private ; he held out his hand to me ; he 
looked into my eyes, he clasped me in his arms, and 
pressed a kiss upon my lips. It was the first and the last. 
lie confided to me all his circumstances ; told me how 
much bis American campaign had cost him, what debts 
be had accumulated on his property ; that, on this score^ 
he had in some measure quarrelled with his grand-uncle ; 
that the worthy gentleman intended to relieve him, though 
truly in his own peculiar way, being minded to provide 
him with a rich wife, whereas a man of sense would 
choose a household wife at all events ; that, however, by 
his sister's influence, he hoped his noble relative would be 

Eersuaded. He set before me the condition of his fortune, 
is plans, his prospects, and requested my co-operation. 
Till his uncle should consent, our promise was to be a 
secret. 

*^ Scarcely was he gone, when Lydia asked me, whether 
he had spoken of her. I answered no ; and tired her with 
a IcMig detail of economical affairs. She was restless, out 
of bumour; and his conduct,, when he came again, did 
not improve her situation. 

^ Bat the sun, I see, is bending to the place of rest. 
Well for you, my friend 1 You would otherwise have 
had to hear this story, which I often enough go over by 
myself, in all its most minute particulars. Let me hasten ; 
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we are coming to an epoch, on which it is not good to 
linger. 

"By Lothario I was made acquainted with bis noble 
sister ; and she, at a convenient time, contrived to intro- 
duce me to the uncle. I gained the old man ; he con- 
sented to our wishes ; and I returned, with happy tidings, 
to my benefactress. The affair was now no secret in ue 
house : Lydia heard of it ; she thought the thing impos- 
sible. When she could no longer doubt of it she vanished 
all at once : we knew not whither she had gone. 

'^Our marriage-day was coming near: I had often 
asked him for his portrait; just as he was going' off, I 
reminded him that he had promised it He said : * You 
have never given me the case you want to have it fitted 
into.' This was true : I had got a present from a female 
friend, on which I set no ordinaiy value. Her name, 
worked from her own hair, was fastened on the outer 
class ; within, there was a vacant piece of ivory, on which 
her portrait was to have been painted, when a sudden 
deatn snatched her from me. Lotnario's love had cheered 
me at the time her death lay heavy on my spirits : and I 
wished to have the void, which she had left me in her 
present, filled by the picture of my friend. 

" I ran to my chamber ; fetched my jewel-box, and 
opened it in his presence. Scarcely had he looked into 
it, when he noticed a medallion with the portrait of a 
ladv. He took it in his hand, considered it attentively, 
and asked me hastily whose face it was. ' My mother's,' 
answered I. * I could have sworn,' said he, ' that it was 
the portrait of a Madame Saint Alban, whom I met some 
years ago in Switzerland.' * It is the same,' replied I, 
smiling ; ' and so you have unwittingly become acquainted 
with your ste[5mother. Saint Alban is the name my mother 
bas assumed for travelling with : she passes under it in 
France at present.' 

'" I am the miserablest man alive !' exclaimed he, as 
he threw the portrait back into the box, covered his eyes 
with his hand, and hurried from the room. He sprang on 
horseback ; I ran to the balcony, and called out after him ; 
he turned ; waved his hand to me, went speedily away, — 
and I have never seen him more." 
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The sun went down : Theresa gazed with unaverted 
looks upon the splendour ; and both her fine eyes filled 
with tears. 

Theresa S[>oke not : she laid her hand upon her new 
friend's bands ; he kissed it with emotion ; she dried her 
tears, and rose. '' Let us return» and see that all is right," 
said she. 

The conversation was not lively by the way. They 
entered the garden-door» and noticed Lydia sitting on a 
bench : she rose, withdrew before them, and walked in. 
She had a paper in her hand ; two little girls were by her. 
" I see," observed Theresa, " she is still carrying her only 
comfort, Lothario's letter with her. He promises that she 
shall live with him again, so soon as he is well : he begs 
of her till then to stay in peace with me. On these words 
she hangs; with these linies she solaces herself: but with 
his friends she is extremely angry." 

Meanwhile the two children had approached. They 
courtesied to Theresa, and gave her an account of all that 
had occurred while she was absent. " You see here an- 
other part of my employment," said Theresa. " Lothario's 
sister and I have made a league: we educate some little 
ones in common : such as promise to be lively, serviceable 
housewives I take charge of; she of such as show a finer 
and more quiet talent : it is right to provide for the hap- 

Einess of future husbands, both in household and in intel- 
actual matters. When you become acquainted with my 
noble friend, a new era in your life will open. Her beauty, 
her goodness, make her worthy of the reverence of the 
world." Wilhelm did not venture to confess, that unhaj)- 
pily the lovely Countess was already known to him ; that 
his transient connexion with her would occasion him per- 
petual sorrow. He was well pleased that Theresa let the 
conversation drop; that some business called for her 
within. He was now alone: the intelligence which he 
bad jast received, of the young and lovely Countess being 
drived to replace, by deeds ofT)enevolence, her own lost 
comfort, made him very sad ; he felt that with her it was 
but a need of self-oblivion, an attempt to supply, by the 
hppes of happiness to others, the want of a cheerful en- 
joyment of existence in herself. He thought Theresa 
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happy, since even in that unexpected melancholy altera- 
tion which had taken place in her prospects, there wat 
no alteration needed in herself. ** How fortunate beyond 
all others/' cried he, '* is the man, who, in order to adjust 
himself to fate, is not required to cast away his whole 
preceding life I" 

Theresa came into his room, and begged pardon for 
disturbing him. " My whole library," said she, " is id 
the wall-press here : they are rather books which I do 
not throw aside, th^n which I have taken up. Lydia 
wants a pious book : there are one or two of that sort 
among them. Persons, who throughout the whole twelve 
months are worldly, think it necessary to be godly at a 
time of straits : all moral and religious matters they re- 
gard as physic, which is to be taken, with aversion» when 
they are unwell : in a clergyman, a moralist, they see no- 
thing but a doctor, whom they cannot soon enough get 
rid of. Now, I confess, I look upon religion as a kind of 
diet, which can only be so when I make a constant prac- 
tice of it, when throughout the whole twelve months I 
never lose it out of sight.'* 

She searched among the books ; she found some edi- 
fying works, as they are called. " It was of my mother," 
said Theresa, " that poor Lydia learned to have recourse 
to books like these. While her gallant continued faithful, 

f)lays and novels were her life ; bis departure brought re- 
igious writings once more into credit. I, for my share, 
cannot understand," continued she, ** how men have made 
themselves believe that God speaks to us through books 
and histories. The man, to whom the universe does not 
reveal directlv what relation it has to him ; whose heart 
does not tell him what he owes to himself and others, that 
man will scarcely learn it out of books; which generally 
do little more than give our errors names." 

She left our friend alone : he passed his evening in exa- 
mining the little library; it had in truth been gathered 
quite at random. 

Theresa, for the few days Wilhelm spent with her, con- 
tinued still the same : she related to him, at different times, 
the consequences of that singular incident with great mi- 
nuteness. Day and hour, place and name, were present 
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to her memory : we shall here compress into a word or 
two^ 80 much of it as will be necessary for the informa- 
tioD of our readers. 

The reason of Lothario's quick departure was unhap- 
pily too easy to explain. He had met Theresa's mother 
on her journey : her charms attracted him ; she was no 
niggard of .them ; and this luckless transitory aberration 
came at length to shut him out from being united to a lady, 
whom nature seemed to have expressly made for him. As 
for Theresa, she continued in the pure circle of her duties. 
They learned that Lydia had been living in the neighbour- 
hood in secret. She was happy that the marriage, though 
for unknown causes, had not been completed. She en- 
deavoured to renew her intimacy with Lothario: and 
more, as it seemed, out of desperation than affection, by 
surprise than with consideration, from tedium than of pur- 
pose» he had met her wishes. 

Theresa was quiet on the subject ; she made no preten- 
sions farther to him ; and if he had even been her husband, 
she would probably have had sufficient spirit to endure a 
matter of this kind, if it had not troubled her domestic or- 
der : at least she often used to say, that a wife, who pro- 
perly conducted her economy, should take no umbrage at 
such little fancies of her husband, but be always certain 
that he would return. 

Ere long, Theresa's mother had deranged her fortune : 
the losses fell upon the daughter, whose share of the ef- 
fects, in consequence, was small. The old lady, who had 
been Theresa's benefactress, died ; leaving her a little pro- 
perty in land, and a handsome sum by way of legacy. 
Theresa soon contrived to make herself at home in this 
new narrow circle. Lothario offered her a better pro- 
perty, Jarno endeavouring to negotiate the business; but 
she refused it. << I will show," said she, ** in this little that 
I deserved to share the great with him : but I keep this 
before me, that, should accident embarrass me, on my own 
account or that of others, I will betake myself without the 
smallest hesitation to my generous friend." 

There is nothing less liable to be concealed and unem- 

E loved than well-directed practical activity. Scarcely 
ad she settled in her little property, when her acquaint- 
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ance and advice began to be desired by many of her 
neighbours ; and the proprietors of the adjacent lands ffave 
her plainly enough to understand, that it depended on ner- 
self alone, whether she would take his hand, and be heiress 
of the greater part of his estates. She had already men- 
tioned the matter to our friend : she often jested with him 
about marriages, suitable and unsuitable. 

<' Nothipg," said she once, << gives a greater loose to 
people's tongues, than when a marriage happens, which 
they can denominate unsuitable : and yet the unsuitabk \ 
are far more common than the suitable ; for» alas» with ,[ 
most marriages, it is not long till things assume a very l! 
piteous look. The confusion of ranks by marriage can \k ', 
called unsuitable, only when the one party is unable to !! 

Earticipate in the manner of existence which is native, . 
abitual, and which at length grows absolutely necessary 
to the other. The different classes have different ways of 
living, which they cannot change or communicate to one ' 
another ; and this is the reason why connexions such as 
these, in general, were better not be formed. Yet excep- 
tions, and exceptions of the happiest kind, are possible. 
Thus too, the marriage of a young woman with a man 
advanced in life is generally unsuitable ; yet I have seen 
some such turn out extremely well. For me, I know but 
of one kind of marriage that would be entirely unsuitable ; 
that in which I should be called upon to make a show, and 
manage ceremonies : I had rather give my hand to the son 
of any honest farmer in the neighbourhood." 

Wilhelm at length made ready for returning. He 
requested of Theresa to obtain for him a parting word 
with Lydia. The impassioned girl at last consented : he 
said some kindly things to her ; to which she answered : 
" The first burst of anguish I have conquered. Lothario 
will be ever dear to me : but for those friends of his, I 
know them ; and it grieves me that they are about him. 
The Abb6, for a whim's sake, could leave a person in 
extreme need, or even plunge one into it ; the Doctor 
would have all things go on like clock-work; Jarno has 
no heart ; and you — at least no force of character ! Just 
go on ; let these three people use you as their tool ; they 
will have many an execution to commit to you. For a 
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long time, as I know well, my presence has been hateful 
to uiem : I had not found out their secret, but I had ob* 
served that they had one. Why these bolted rooms, these 
strange passages ? Why can no one ever reach the central 
tower t Why did thev banish me, whenever they could, 
to my own chamberf I will confess, jealousy at first 
incited me to these discoveries : I feared some lucky rival 
might be hid there. I have now laid aside that suspicion : 
I am well convinced that Lothario loves me, that he means 
honourably by me ; but I am quite as well convinced that 
his false and artful friends betray him. If you would 
really do him service ; if you would ever be forgiven for 
the injury which I have suffered from you, free him from 
the hands of these men. But what am I expecting ! Give 
this letter to him ; repeat what it contains ; that I will 
love him forever, that I depend upon his word. Ah !'' 
cried she, rising and throwing herself with tears upon 
Theresa's neck: " he is surrounded by my foes; they will 
endeavour to persuade him that I have sacrificed nothing 
for his sake: oh! Lothario may well believe that he is 
worthy of any sacrifice, without needing to be grateful 
for it** 

Wilhelm's parting with Theresa was more cheerful: 
she wished they might soon meet again. ** Me you wholly 
know,*' said she; '^I alone have talked while we have 
been together. It will be your duty, next time, to repay 
my caiidour." 

During his return, he kept contemplating this new and 
bright phenomenon, with the liveliest recollection. What 
confidence had she inspired him with ! He thought of 
Mignon and Felix; and how happy they might be if under 
her direction : then he thought of himself; and felt what 
pleasure it would be to live beside a being so entirely 
serene and clear. As he approached Lothario's Castle, 
he observed, with more than usual interest, the central 
tower and the many passages and side-buildings: he 
resolved to question Jarno or the Abb6 on the subject, by 
the earliest opportunity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On arriving at the Castle, Wilhelm found its noble owner 
in the way of full recovery : the Doctor and the Abb^ had 
gone off; Jarno alone was there. It was not long till the 
patient now and then could ride; sometimes by himself; 
sometimes with his friends. His conversation was at once 
courteous and earnest, instructive and enlivening; yoa 
could often notice in it traces of a tender sensibility, 
although he strove to hide it, and almost seemed to blame 
it, when in spite of him it came to view. 

One evening while at table he was silent, though his 
look was very cheerful. 

"To-day," said Jarno, "you have met with an adven- 
ture ; and a pleasing one V* 

" I give you credit for your penetration !" said Lothario. 
" Yes, I have met with a very pleasing adventure. At 
another time, perhaps, I should not have considered it so 
charming as to-day, when it came upon me so attractively. 
Towards night, I rode out beyond the river, through the 
hamlets, by a path which I had often visited in former 
years. My corporeal sufferings must have reduced me 
more than I supposed : I felt weak ; but äs my strength 
was re-awakening, I was as it were new-born. All objects 
seemed to wear the hues they had in earlier times; all 
looked graceful, lovely, charming, as they have not looked 
to me for many years. I easily observed that it was mere 
debility ; yet I continued to enjoy it: I rode softly onwards, 
and could now conceive how men may grow to like dis- 
eases, which attune us to those sweet emotions. You 
know, perhaps, what used of old so frequently to lead me 
that way ?" 

" If I mistake not,'' answered Jarno, " it was a little 
love concern you were engaged in with a farmer's 
daughter." 

" It might be called a great one," said Lothario: "for 
we loved each other deeply, seriously, and for a long time. 
To-day, it happened, everything combined to represent 
before me in its liveliest colour the earliest season of our 
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?ove. The boys were again shaking maybu^s from the 
trees ; the ashen grove had dot grown larger since the day 
I saw her first. It was now long since I had met with 
Margaret. She is married at a distandb ; and I had heald 
by chance, that she was come with her children, some 
weeks ago, to pay a visit to her father." 

" This ride then was not altogether accidental ?" 
" I will not deny," replied Lothario, •* that I wished to 
meet her. On coming near the house, I saw her father 
sitting at the door ; a child of probably a year old was 
standing by him. As I approached, a female gave a hasty 
look from an upper window ; and a minute afterwards, I 
heard some person tripping down stairs. I thought surely 
it was she: and I will confess, I was flattering myself that 
she had recognised me, and was hastening to meet me. 
But what was my surprise and disappointment, when she 
bounded from the door; seized the child, to which the 
horses had come pretty close, and took it in ! It gave 
me a painful twinge: my vanity, however, was a little 
solaced, when I thought I saw a tint of redness on her 
neck, and on the ear, which was uncovered. 

** I drew up, and spoke a little with the father, glancing 
sideways, in the meantime, over all the windows, to 
observe if sh^ would not appear at some of them : but no 
trace of her was visible. Ask I would not ; so I rode 
away. My displeasure was a little mollified by wonder : 
though I had not seen the face, it appeared to me that 
she was scarcely changed ; and ten years are a pretty 
space ! Nay she looked even younger, quite as slim, as 
light of foot ; her neck if possible was lovelier than before ; 
her cheeks as quick at blushing ; yet she was the mother 
of six children, perhaps of more. This apparition suited 
the enchantment which surrounded me so well, that I rode 
along with feelings grown still younger: and I did not 
turn till I was at the forest, when the sun was going down. 
Strongly as the falling dew, and the prescription of our 
Doctor, called upon me to proceed direct homewards, I 
could not help again going round by the farm-house. I 
observed a woman walking up and down the garden, which 
is fenced by a light hedge. I rode along the footpath to 
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it; and found myself at no great distance from the person 
whom I wanted. 

*' Though the evening sun was glancinjg in ray eyes, I 
saw that she was busy with the hedge, which only slighdy 
covered her. I thought I recognised my mistress. Ob 
coming up I halted, not without a palpitation at the heart 
Some nigh twigs of wild roses, which a soft air was blow- 
ing to and fro, made her figure indistinct to me. I spoke 
to her, asked her how she was. She answered in an under- 
tone : < Quite well.' In the meantime I perceived a child 
behind the hedge, engaged in plucking roses, and I took 
the opportunity of asking where her oth^r children were. 
* It is not my child,' said she : * that were rather early f 
And at this moment, it happened that the twigs were blown 
aside, and her face could be distinctly seen. I knew not 
what to make of the affair. It was my mistress, and it was 
not Almost younger, almost lovelier than she used to be 
ten years before. ' Are you not the farmer's daughter 
then V inquired I, half confused. ' No,' said she : * I am her 
cousin.' 

" * You resemble one another wonderfully,' added I. 

** ' Yes, so says every one that knew her half-a-score of 
years ago.' 

" I continued putting various questions to her: my mis- 
take was pleasant to me, even after I had found it out. 
I could not leave this living image of bygone blessedness, 
that stood before me. The child meanwhile had gone 
away ; it had wandered to the pond in search of flowers. 
She took her leave, and hastened after it. 

" I had now however learned, that my former love was 
really in her father's house : while riding forward, I em- 
ployed myself in guessing whether it had been her cousin 
or she, that had secured the child from harm. I more than 
once, in thought, repeated all the circumstances of the in- 
cident : I can remember few things that have affected me 
more gratefully. But I feel that I am still unwell : we must 
ask the Doctor to deliver us from the remains of this 
pathetic humour." 

With confidential narratives of pretty love adventures, 
it often happens as with ghost-stories ; when the first is 
told, the others follow of themselves. 
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Our little p&rty, in recalling other/^times, found numer- 
ous passases of this description. Lothario had the most 
to tell. Jarno's histories were all of one peculiar charac- 
ter : what Wilhelm could disclose we already know. He 
was apprehensive they might mention his adventure with 
the Countess ; but it was not hinted at, not even in the 
remotest manner. 

" It is true," observed Lothario, " there can scarcely 
any feeling in the world be more agreeable, than when 
che -heart, after a pause of indifference, again opens to love 
forsome new object : vet I would for ever have renounced 
that happiness, had fate been pleased to unite me with 
Theresa. We are not always youths ; we ought not always 
to be children. To the man, who knows the world ; who 
understands what he. should do in it, what he should hope 
from il, nothing can be more desirable than meeting with a 
wife, who will everywhere co-operate with him, who will 
everywhere prepare his way for him ; whose diligence takes 
up what his must leave ; whose occupation spreads itself on 
every side, while his must travel forward on its single path. 
What a heaven had I figured for myself beside Theresa ! 
Not the heaven of an enthusiastic bliss ; but of a sure life 
on earth : order in prosperity, courage in adversity, care 
for the smallest, and a spirit capable of comprehending 
and managing the greatest. Oh ! I saw in her the quali- 
tiesy which, when developed, make such women aswe find 
in history, whose excellence appears to us far preferable 
to that of men : this clearness of view ; this expertness in 
all emergencies ; this sureiiess in details, which brings the 
whole so accurately out, although they never seem to think 
of it. You may well forgive me,'* added he, and turned 
to Wilhelm with a smile, "that I forsook Aurelia for The- 
resa ; with the one I could expect a calm and cheerful life, 
with the other not a happy hour." 

** I will confess," said Wilhelm, «« that in coming hither, 
I bad no small anger in my heart against you ; that I 
proposed to censure with severity your conduct to Aurelia," 

" It was really censurable," said Lothario : " I should 
not have exchanged my friendship for her with the senti- 
ment of love ; I should not, in place of the respect which 
she deserved, have intruded an attachment she was neither 
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calculated to excite nor to maintain. Alas 1 she was not 
lovely vfhen she loved ; the greatest misery that caii befall 
a woman.'* 

«« Well, it is past !" said Wilhelm. " We cannot always I 
shun the things we blame : in spite of us, our feelings and 
our actions sometimes strangely swerve from their natural 
and right direction ; yet there are certain duties which 
we never should lose sight of. Peace be to the ashes of 
our friend 1 Without censuring ourselves or her, let os, 
with sympathizing hearts, strew flowers upon her gra^ 
But at the grave in which the hapless mother sleeps* let 
me ask why ^ou acknowledge not the child ; a son whom 
any father might rejoice in, and whom you appear entirely 
to overlook ? With your pure and tender nature, how 
can you altogether cast away the instinct of a parent t 
AH this while, you have not spent one syllable upon that 
precious creature, of whose attractions I could say so 
much," 

" Whom do you speak of V* asked Lothario : " I do not 
understand you." 

" Of whom but of your son, Aurelia's son, the lovely 
child, to whose good fortune there is nothing wanting, 
but that a tender father should acknowledge and receive 
him." 

" You mistake, my friend," exclaimed Lothario : " Au- 
relia never had a son» at least by me : I know of no child, 
or I would with joy acknowledge it; and even in the pre- 
sent case, I will gladly look upon the little creature as a 
relic of her, and take charge of educating it. But did 
she ever give you to believe that the boy was hers, was 
mine V 

"I cannot recollect that I ever heard a word from 
her expressly on the subject : but we took it up so, and I 
never for a moment doubted it." 

'* I can give you something like a clue to this per- 

Elexity," said Jarno. ** An old woman, whom you must 
ave noticed often, gave Aurelia the child ; she accepted 
it with passion, hoping to alleviate her sorrows by its 

Cresence : and, in truth, it gave her many a comfortable 
our." 
This discovery awoke anxieties in Wilhelm ; he thought 
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of his dear Mignon and his beautiful Felix with the live- 
liest distinctness. He expressed his wish to remove them 
both from the state in which they were. 

" We shall soon arrange it," said Lothario. ** The 
little girl may be committed to Theresa ; she cannot be 
in better hands. As for the boy, I think you should 

Curself take charge of him: what in us the women 
ive uncultivated, children cultivate, when we retain them 
near us." 

*< But first, I think,'' said Jarno, ** you will once for all 
renounce the stage, as you have no talent for it." 

Our friend was struck; he had to curb himself, for 
Jamo's harsh sentence had not a little wounded his self- 
love. ** If you convince me of that," replied he, forcing a 
smile, ''you will do me a service: though it is but a 
mournful service to rouse one from a pleasing dream." 

*' Without enlarging on the subject," answered Jarno, 
'* I could merely wish you would go and fetch the chil- 
dren« The rest will come in course." 

*' I am ready," answered Wilhelm : " I am restless, and 
curious to see if I cannot get no farther knowledge of the 
boy : I long to see the little girl, who has attached herself 
so strangely to me." . 

It was agreed that he should lose no time in setting out 
Next day, he had prepared himself; his horse was saddled : 
he only waited for Lothario, to take leave of him. At the 
dinner hour, they went as usual to table, not waiting for 
the master of the house. He did not come till late ; and 
then sat down by them. 

**l could bet," replied Jarno, "that to-day you have 
again been making a trial of your tenderness oi heart ; you 
have not been able to withstand the curiosity to see your 
quandam love." 

•'Guessed!" replied Lothario. 

•*Let us hear," said Jarno, "how it went: I long to 
know." 

" I confess," replied Lothario, " the affair lay nearer 
my heart than it reasonably ought : so I formed the 
resolution of again riding out, and actually seeing the 
person, whose renewed young image had affected me with 
such a pleasing illusion. I aughted at some distance from 
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the house, and sent the horses to a side, that the children, 
who were playing at the door, might not be disturbed. I 
entered the house ; by chance she met me just within the 
threshold: it was herself; and I recognised her» notwith- 
standing the striking change. She had grown stouter, and 
seemed to be larger : her gracefulness was shaded by a 
look of staidness ; her vivacity had passed into a calm 
reflectiveness. Her head, which she once bore so airily 
and freely, drooped a little; slight furrows had been 
traced upon her brow. 

^* She cast down her eyes on seeing me ; but no bludi 
announced any inward movement of the heart. I held 
out my hand to her, she gave me hers ; I inquired about 
her husband, he was absent; about her children, she 
stept out and called them ; all came in and gathered round 
her. Nothing is more charming than to see a mother 
with a child upon her arm; nothing is more reverend 
than a mother among many children. That I might say 
something, I asked the name of the youngest. She desir^ 
me to walk in, and see her father : I agreed ; she intro- 
duced me to the room, where everything was standing, 
almost just as I had left it ; and what seemed stranger 
still, the fair cousin, her living image, was sitting on the 
very seat behind the spinning-wheel, where I had found 
my love so often in the self-same form. A little girl, the 
very figure of her mother, had come after us ; and thus I 
stood in the most curious scene, between the future. and 
the past, as in a grove of oranges, where, within a little 
circle, flowers and fruits are living, in successive stages of 
their growth, beside each other. The cousin went away 
to fetch us some refreshment ; I ^ave the woman I had 
loved so much my hand, and said to her: * I feel a true 
joy in seeing you again.' * You are very good to say so,' 
answered she : < but I also can assure you I feel the highest 
joy. How often have I wished to see you once more in 
my life ! I have wished it in moments, which I regarded 
as my last' She said this with a settled voice, without 
appearance of emotion, with that natural air which of old 
delighted me so much. The cousin returned ; the father 
with her: and I leave you to conceive with what feelings 
I remained, and with what I came away." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Im hifl journey to the town, our friend was thinking of 
the lovely women whom he knew, or had heard of: their 
curious fortunes, which contained so little happiness, were 
present to him with a sad distinctness. ** Ah !" cried he, 
«« poor Mariana ! What shall I yet learn of thee ? And 
thou noble Amazon, glorious protecting spirit, to whom I 
owe so much, whom I everywhere expect to meet, and 
Qowhere see, in what mournful circumstances may I find 
thee, shouldst thou again appear before me I" 

' On his arrival in the town, there was not one of his ac- 
quiaintances at home : he hastened to the theatre ; he sup- 
posed they would be rehearsing. Here, however, all was 
still ; the house seemed empty ; one little door alone was 
open. Passing through it to the stage, he found Aurelia's 
ancient serving-maid employed in sewing linen for a new 
decoration : there was barely light enough to let her work. 
Felix and Mignon were sitting by her on the floor : thev 
had a book between them ; and while Mimon read aloud, 
FeUz was repeating all the words, as if he too knew his 
letters, as if he too could read. 

The children started up, and* ran to him : he embraced 
them with the tenderest feelings, and brought them closer 
to the woman. '' Art thou the person," said he to her, 
with an earnest voice, ** from whom Aurelia received this 
child?" She looked up from her work, and turned her 
face to him: he saw her in full light; he started back in 
terror ; it was old Barbara. 

" Where is Mariana ?" cried he. " Far from here," 
replied the crone. 

" And FeUx r 

** Is the son of that unhappy, and too true and tender- 
hearted girl. Mav you never feel what you have made 
OS suffer ! May t^e treasure which I now deliver you, 
make you as happy as he made us wretched I" 

She arose to go away : Wilhelm held her fast '' I 
mean pot to escape you," said she ; " let me fetch a paper 
that will make you glad and sorrowful." 
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She retired ; and Wilhelm gazed upon the child with a 
painful joy : he durst not reckon him his own. *< He is 
thine !" cried Mignon ; " he is thine !" and pressed the 
child to Wilhelm's knee. 

Barbara came back and handed him a letter. ** Here 
are Mariana's last words," said she. 

" She is dead !" cried ^e. 

" Dead/' said the old woman. " I wish to spare you all 
reproaches." 

Astonished and confounded, Wilhelm broke up the let- 
ter; but scarcely had he read the first words of it, when 
a bitter grief took hold of him ; he let the letter fall ; and 
sank upon a seat. Mignon hurried to him^ trying to con- 
sole him. In the meantime, Felix had picked up the let- 
ter; he teased his playmate, till she yielded, till she knelt 
beside him, and read it over. Felix repeated the words, 
and Wilhelm was compelled to hear them twice. ** If 
this sheet should ever reach thee,then lament thy ill-starred 
friend. Thy love has caused her death. The boy, 
whose birth I survive but a few days, is thine : I die faith- 
ful to thee, much as appearances may be against me: 
with thee I lost everything that bound" me to life. I die 
content ; for they have assured me that the child is healthy 
and will live. Listen to old Barbara ; forgive her ; fare- 
well, and forget me not." 

What a painful, and yet to his comfort, half enigmatic 
letter! Its contents pierced through his heart, as the 
children stuttering and stammering, pronounced and re- 
peated them. 

" There you have it now I" said the crone, not waiting 
till he had recovered. " Thank Heaven that having lost 
so true a love, you have still so fine a child remaining. 
Your grief wilf be unequalled, when you learn how the 
poor good girl stood faithful to you to the end ; how mis- 
erable she became, and what she sacrificed for your sake.'* 

" Let me drain the cup of sorrow and of joy at onceP* 
cried Wilhelm. " Convmce me, even persuade me that 
she was a good girl, that she deserved respect as well as 
love; then leave me to my grief for her irreparable loss." 

" It is not yet time," said Barbara ; " I have work to 
do ; and I would not we were seen together. Let it be a 
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lecret that Felix is your son : I should have too much 
ibme to suffer from the company, for having formerly 
leceived them. Mignon will not betray us ; she is good 
md close.'' 

** I have known 1t long, and I said nothing,'* answered 
tfignon. "How is it possible?" cried Barbara. " Whence ?" 
:ried Wilhelm. 

•• The spirit told it me." 

" Where ? Where ?" 

" In the vault, when the old man drew his knife, it 
;alled to me : * Bring his father,' and I thought it must 
)e thou." 

" Who called to thee V 

" I know not ; in my heart, in my head, I was terrified ; 
[ trembled, I prayed, then it called, and I understood it." 

Wilhelm pressed her to his heart ; recommended Felix 
:o her, and retired. He had not observed till then that 
she was grown much paler and thinner, than when he 
eft her. Madam Melina was the first acquaintance he 
net : she received him in the friejidliest manner. '* O 
liat you might find everything among us as you wished," 
»chimed she. 

" I doubt it," answered Wilhelm ; " I do not expect it. 
Donfess that they have taken all their measures to dispense 
with me." 

" Why would you go away ?" replied his friend. 

** We cannot soon enough convince ourselves," said he, 
* how very simply we may be dispensed with in the world. 
What important personages we conceive ourselves to be ! 
We think that it is we alone who animate the circle we 
move in; that, in our absence, life, nourishment, and 
wreath will make a general pause ; and, alas ! the void 
which occurs is scarcely remarked, so soon is it filled up 
again ; nay it is often but the place, if not for something 
3etter, at least for something more agreeable." 

** And the sorrows of our friends we are not to take 
into account ?" 

"For our friends, too, it is well, when they soon recover 
Ixeir composure, when they say each to himself: There 
vfrhere thou art, there where thou remainest, accomplish 
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what thou canst ; be busy, be courteous, and let the pre- 
sent scene delight thee/' 

On a narrower inquiry, he found what he had looked 
for ; the opera had been set up, anci was exclusively 
attracting the attention of the public. His parts had in 
the meanwhile been distributed between Horatio and 
I^aertes ; and both of them were in the habit of eliciting 
from the spectators far more liberal applause than he had 
ever been enabled to obtain. 

Laertes entered, and Madam M elina cried : ** Look 
you here at this lucky fellow : he is soon to be a capitalist, 
or Heaven knows what !" Wilhelm, in embracing him, 
discovered that his coat was superfine ; the rest of bis 
apparel was simple, but of the very best materials. 

" Solve me the riddle !" cried our friend. 

" You are still in time to learn," replied Laertes, " that 
my running to and fro is now about to be repaid ; that a 
partner in a large commercial house is turning to advan- 
tage my acquirements from books or observation, and 
allowing me a share with him. I would give something, 
could I purchase back my confidence in women ; there is 
a pretty niece in the house ; and I see well enough that, 
if I pleased, I might soon be a made man." 

"You have not heard,*' said Frau Melina, "that a 
marriage has already taken place among ourselves ? Serlo 
is actually wedded to the fair Elmira : her father would 
not tolerate their secret correspondence." 

They talked, in this manner, about many things that 
had occurred while he was absent : nor was it diflicult 
for him to observe, that, according to the present temper 
and constitution of the company, his dismissal had already 
taken place. 

He impatiently expected Barbara, who had appointed 
him to wait for her far in the night. She was to come 
when all were sleeping ; she required as many prepara- 
tions, as if she had been the youngest maiden gliding in 
to her beloved. Meanwhile he read, a hundred times, the 
letter she had given him ; read with unspeakable deUght 
the vforifaitlrful in the hand of his darling; with horror 
the announcement of her death, whose approaches she 
appeared to view unmoved. 
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Midnight was past, when something rustled at the half- 
open door, and Barbara came in with a little basket. '' I 
am to tell you the story of our woes," said she ; '' and I 
must believe that you will sit unmoved at the recital ; that 
you are waiting %t me but to satisfy your curiosity ; that 
you will now, as you did formerly, retire within your cold 
selfishness, while our hearts are breaking. But look you 
here 1 Thus, on that happy evening did I bring you the 
bottle of champaigne; thus did I place the three glasses 
on the table : and as you then began, with soft nursery 
tales, to cozen us and lull us asleep, so will I now witn 
stern truths instruct you and keep you waking." 

Wilhelm knew not what to say, when the old woman 
in fact let go the cork, and filled the three glasses to the 
brim. 

" Drink !" cried she, having emptied at a draught her 
foaming glass. " Drink, ere the spirit of it pass ! This ^ 
third glass shall froth away untasted to the memory of my 
unhappy Mariana. How red were her lips, when she 
then drank your health ! Ah, and now forever pale and 
cold I" 

" Sibyl ! Fury !" cried Wilhelm, springing up, and 
striking the table with his fist, ** what evil spirit possesses 
thee and drives thee ? For what dost thou take me, that 
thou thinkest the simplest narrative of Mariana's death 
and sorrows will not narrow me enough, but usest these 
hellish arts to sharpen my torment? If thy unsatiable 
greediness is such, that thou must revel at the funeral 
table, drink and speak ! I have loathed thee from of old ; 
and I cannot reckon Mariana guiltless while I even look 
upon thee, her companion." 

** Softly, Mein Herr !" replied the crone ; " you shall not 
rufile me. Your debts to us are deep and dark : the railing 
of a debtor does not anger one. But you are right : the 
simplest narrative will punish you sufficiently. Hear then 
'the struggle and the victory oi Mariana striving to con- 
tinue yours.'' "^ 

" Continue mine ?" cried Wilhelm : " What fable dost 
thou mean to tell me?' 

** Interrupt me not," said she ; " hear me, and then give 
what belief yoa list : to me it is all one. Did you not, 
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the last night yoa were with us, find a letter in the room 
and take it with you V^ 

** I found the letter after I had taken it with me : it was 
lying in the neckerchief, which, in the warmth of my lore, 
I had seized and carried off?" 

" What did the sheet contain ?" 

** The expectatio.n of an angry lover to be better treated 
on the next, than he had been on the preceding evening. 
And that you kept your word to him, I need not be tola ; 
for I saw him with my own eyes gliding from your house 
before daybreak." 

'' You may have seen him : but what occurred within; 
how sadly Mariana passed that night, how fretfully I 
passed it, you are yet to learn. I will be altogether can- 
did ; I will neither hide nor palliate the fact, that I per- 
suaded Mariana to listen to the solicitations of a certain 
Norberg ; it was with repugnance that she followed my 
advice, nay, that she even heard it He was rich; he 
seemed attached ; I hoped he would be constant Soon 
after, he was forced to go on his journey, and Mariana 
became acquainted with you. What had I then to abide ! 
What to hinder, what to undergo ! * O !• cried she often, 
* badst thou spared my youth, my innocence but four short 
weeks, I might have found a worthy object of my love ; 
I bad then been worthy of him, and love might have 
given, with a quiet conscience, what now I have sold 
against my will.' She entirely abandoned herself to her 
affection for you : I need not ask if you were happy. 
Over her understanding I had an unbounded power ; for 
I knew the means of satisfying all her little inclinations: 
but over her heart I had no control ; for she never sanc- 
tioned what I did for her, what I counselled her to do, 
when her heart said nay. It was only to irresistible 
necessity that she would yield : but ere long the necessity 
appeared to her extremely pressing. In the first period of 
her youth, she had never known want : by a complication 
of misfortunes her people lost their fortune ; the poor girl 
had been used to have a number of conveniences ; and 
upon her young spirit certain principles of honour had 
been stamped, which made her restless, without much 
helping her. She had not the smallest skill in worldly 
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matters ; she was innocent in the strictest meaning of the 
word. She had no idea that one could buy without 
paying; nothing frightened her more than being in debt; 
she always rather liked to give than take. This, and this 
alone, was what made it possible, that she could be con- 
strained to give herself away, in order to get rid of vari- 
ous little debts which weighed upon her.'' 

** And couldst not thou,*' cried Wilhelm in an angry 
tone, '* have saved her ?" 

^O yesl" replied the beldame; ''with hunger and 
need ; with sorrow and privation : but for this I was not 
disposed.'^ 

** Abomina*ble, base procuress ! So thou hast sacrificed 
the hapless creature ? Ofiered her up to thy throat, to 
thy insatiable maw ?" 

*' It were better to compose yourself, and cease your 
reviling,'' said the dame. " If you will revile, go to your 
high noble houses: there you will meet with many a 
mother full of anxious cares to find out for some lovely, 
heavenly maiden, the most odious of men, provided he be 
the richest. See the poor creature shivering and faltering 
before, her fate ; and nowhere finding consolation, till some 
more experienced female lets her understand that, by 
marriage, she acquires the right, in future, to dispose of 
her heart and person as she pleases." 

** iPeace !" cried Wilhelm : '' Dost thou think that one 
crime can be the excuse of another ? To thy story with- 
out farther observations !" 

" Do you listen then, without blaming ! Mariana be- 
came yours against my will. In this adventure at least, I 
have nothing to reproach myself with. Norbers returned; 
he made haste to visit Mariana: she received him coldly 
and angrily ; would not even admit him to a kiss. I em- 

Eloyed all my art in apologizing for her conduct ; gave 
im to understand that her confessor had awakened her 
conscience ; that so long as conscientious scruples lasted, 
one was bound to respect them. I at last so far succeed- 
ed, that he went away ; I promising to do my utmost for 
him. He was rich and rude ; but there was a touch of 
goodness in him, and he loved Mariana without limit He 
promised to be patient ; and I laboured with the greatest 
ardour not to try him too far. With Mariana 1 had a 
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stubborn contest : I persuaded her, nay, I may call H 
forced her, by the threat of leaving her, to write to Nor- 
berg and invite him for the night. You came, and by 
chance picked up his answer in the neckerchief' Yoof 
presence broke my game. For scarcely were you gone, 
when she anew began her lamentation : she swore she 
would not be unfaithful to you ; she was so passionate, so 
frantic, that I could not help sincerely pitying her. In the | 
end, I promised, that for this night also, 1 would pacify . 
her lover, and send him off, under some pretence or other. I 
I entreated her to go to bed ; but she did not seem to trust ' 
me : she kept on her clothes, and at last fell asleep, with- 
out undressing, agitated and exhausted with weeping as 
she was. 

*? Norberg came : representing in the blackest hues her 
conscientious agonies and her repentance, I endeavoured 
to retain him : he wished to see her, and I went into the 
room to prepare' her; he followed me, and both of us at 
once came forward to her bed. She awoke ; sprang wild- 
ly up, and tore herself from our arms : she conjured and 
begged, she entreated, threatened, and declared she would 
not yield. She was improvident enough to let fall some 
words about the true state of her affections ; which poor 
Norberg had to understand in a spiritual sense. At length 
he left her, and she locked her door. I kept him long 
with me, and talked with him about her situation : I told 
him that she was with child, that, poor girl, she should be 
humoured. He was so deligbted with his fatherhood, with 
his prospect of a boy, that he granted everything she 
wished ; ho promised rather to set out and travel for a 
time, than vex his dear, and injure her by these internal 
troubles. With such intentions, at an early hour, he glided 
out ; and if you. Mein Herr, stood sentry by our house, 
there was nothing wanting to your happiness, but to have 
looked into the bosom of your rival, whom you thought so 
favoured and so fortunate, and whose appearance drove 
you to despair." 

" Art thou speaking truth ?" said Wilhelm. 

" True," said the crone, ** as I still hope to drive you to 
despair. 

" Yes, certainly you would despair, if I could rightly 
paint to you the following morning. How cheerfully did 
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she awake ; how kindly did she call me in ; how warmlj 
thank me, how cordially press me to her bosom I ' Now/ 
said she, stepping up to her mirror with a smile, * can I 
again take pleasure in myself, and in my looks, since once 
more I am my own, am his, my one beloved friend's. 
How sweet is it to conquer 1 How I thank thee for taking 
charge of me ; for having turned thy prudence and thy un- 
derstanding, once at least, to my advantage 1 Stand by 
me, and devise the means of making me entirely happv." 

'' I assented, would not irritate her ; I flattered her 
hopes, and she caressed me tenderly. If she retired but 
a moment from the window, I was made to stand and 
watch ; for you, of course, would pass ; for she at least 
would see you. Thus did we spend the restless day. At 
night, at the accustomed hour, we looked for you with 
certainty. I was already out waiting at the staircase ; 
I crew weary, and came in to her again. With surprise 
I found her in her military dress : she looked cheerful and 
charming, beyond what I had ever seen her. ' Do I not 
deserve,' said she, ' to appear to-night in man's apparel ? 
Have I not struggled bravely ? My dearest shall see me 
as he saw me for the first time : I will press him as ten* 
derly and with greater freedom to my heart than then : 
for am not I his much more, than I was then, when a 
noble resolution had not freed me? But/ added she, 
after pausing for a little, * I have not vet entirely won 
him ; I must still risk the uttermost, in order to be worthy, 
to be certain of possessing him ; I must disclose the whole 
to him, discover to him all my state, then leave it to him- 
self to keep or to reject me. This scene I am preparing 
for my friend, preparing for myself: and were his feelings 
capable of casting me away, I should then belong again 
entirely to myself; my punishment would bring me con- 
solation» I would suffer all that fate could lay upon me.' 

** With such purposes and hopes. Mein Herr, this 
lovely ^irl expected you : you came not. Oh ! how shall 
I describe the state of watching and of hope ? I see thee 
•till before me, with what love, what heartfelt love, thou 
spokest of the man, whose cruelty thou hadst not yet 
experienced." 

** Good, dear Barbara I" cried Wilhelm, springing up, 
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and seizing the old woman by the hand, ** we have had \ii 
enough of mummery and preparation ! Thy indifierent, i^ 
• thy calm, contented tone betrays thee. Give me back my 
Mariana ! She is living, she is near at hand. Not in vain 
didst thou choose this late lonely hoar to visit me ; not in 
vain hast thoa prepared me by thy most delicious narra- 
tive. Where is she ? Where hast thou hidden her T I 
believe all, I will promise to believe all, so thou but shov 
her to me, so thou give her to my arms. The shadow of 
her I have seen already : let me clasp her once more to 
my bosom. I will kneel before her, I will entreat forgive- 
ness ; I will congratulate her upon her victory over her- 
self and thee ; I will bring my Felix to her. Come ! Where 
hast thou concealed her T Leave her 9 leave me no longer |' 
in uncertainty ! Thy object is attained. Where hast thou « 
hidden her ? Let me light thee with this candle, let me 
once more see her fair and kindly face !" 

He had pulled old Barbara from her chair : she stared 
at him ; tears started into her eyes, wild pangs of grief 
took hold of her. " What luckless error," cried she, 
" leaves you still a moment's hope. Yes, I have hidden 
her ; but beneath the ground ; neither the light of the sun 
nor any social taper shall again illuminate her kindly face. 
Take the boy Felix to her grave, and say to him : * There 
lies thy mother, whom thy father doomed unheard.' The 
heart of Mariana beats no longer with impatience to behold 
you ; not in a neighbouring chamber is she waiting the 
conclusion of my narrative, or fable ; the dark chamber 
has received her, to which no bridegroom follows, from 
which none comes to meet a lover.'' 

She cast herself upon the floor beside a chair, and wept 
bitterly. Wilhelm now, for the first time, felt entirely con- 
vinced that Mariana was no more : his emotions it is easy 
to conceive. The old woman rose : " I have nothing more 
to tell you," cried she, and threw a packet on the table. 
** Here are some writings that will put your cruelty to 
shame : peruse these sheets with unwet eyes, if you can." 
She glided softly out. Our friend had not the heart to 
open the pocket-book that night : he had himself presented 
it to Mariana ; he knew that she had carefully preserved 
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in it every letter he had sent her. Next morning he pre- 
vailed upon himself: he untied the ribbdh; 1 tie notes 
came forward written with pencil in his own hand ; and 
recalled to him every situation, from the first day of their 
graceful acquaintance to the last of their stern separation. 
In particular, it was not without acute anguish, that he 
read a small series of billets, which had been addressed 
to himself, and to which, as he saw from their tenour, 
Werner had refused admittance. 



" No one of my letters has yet penetrated to thee ; my 
entreaties, my prayers have not reached thee : was it thy- 
self that save these cruel orders ? Shall I never see thee 
more? Yet again I attempt it: I entreat thee, come, O 
come I I ask not to retain thee, if I might but once more 
press thee to my heart." 



" When I used to sit beside thee, holding thy hands, 
looking in thy eyes ; and with the full heart of love and 
trust to call thee, « Dear, dear good Wilhelm !' it would 
please thee so, that I had to repeat it over and over. I 
repeat it once again : * Dear, dear good Wilhelm ! Be 
good as thou wert ; come, and leave me not to perish in 
my wretchedness.' " 

" Thofi regardest me as guilty : I am so ; but not as 
thou thinkest. Come, let me have this single comfort to 
be altogether known to thee; let what will befall me 
afterwards." 

" Not for my sake alone, for thy own too, I beg of 
thee to come. I feel the intolerable pains thou art sufTer- 
iog, whilst thou fliest from me. Come, that our separation 
may be less cruel ! Perhaps I was never worthy of thee 
till this moment, when thou art repelling me to boundless 
wo.'^' 



** By all that is holy, by all that can touch a human 
hearty*! call upon thee I It involves the safety of a soul. 
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it involves a life, two lives, one of which must ever be 
dear to thee, ^his, too, thy suspicion will discredit ; yet 
I will speak it in the hour of death : the child which I 
carry under my heart, is thine. Since I began to love 
thee, no other man has even pressed my hand : O that 
thy love, that thy uprightness, had been the companions 
of my youth !" 



** Thou wilt not hear me 7 I must even be silent. Bat 
these letters will not die; perhaps they will speak to thee, 
when the shroud is covering my lips', and the voice of thy 
repentance cannot reach my ear. Through my weary 
life, to the last moment, this will be my only comtort : that 
though I cannot call myself blameless, towards thee I am 
free from blame." 



Wilhelm could proceed no farther : he resigned himself 
entirely to his sorrow ; which became still more afflicting, 
when, Laertes entering, he was obliged to hide his feelings, 
Laertes showed a purse of ducats ; and began to count 
and reckon them, assuring Wilhelm that uiere could be 
nothing finer in the world than for a man to feel himself 
in the way to wealth ; that nothing then could trouble or 
detain him. Wilhelm bethought him of his dream, and 
smiled ; but at the same time, he remembered with a 
shudder, that in his vision Mariana had forsaken him, to 
follow his departed father, and that both of them at last 
had moved about the garden, hovering in the air like 
spirits. 

Laertes forced him from his meditations ; he brought 
him to a coffee-house, where, immediately on Wilhelm's 
entrance, several persons gathered round him. They 
were men who had applauded his performance on the 
stage : they expressed their joy at meeting him ; lament- 
ins that, as they had heard, he meant to leave the theatre. 
They spoke so reasonably and kindly of himself and his 
acting, of his talent, and their hopes from it, that Wil- 
helm, not without emotion, cried at last : «* O how infi- 
nitely precious would such sympathy have been to me 
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some months ago! How instructive, bow encouraging! 
Never had I turned my mind so totally from the concerns 
of the stage, never had I gone so far as to despair of the 
public,'* 

** So far as this," said an elderly man who now stept 
forward, " we should never go. The public is large ; 
true judgment, true feeling, are not quite so rare as one 
believes; only the artist ought not to demand an uncon- 
ditional approval of his work. Unconditional approval is 
always the least valuable ; conditional you gentlemen are 
not content with. In life, as in art, I know well, a person 
mast take counsel with himself when he purposes to do or 
to produce anything : but when it is produced or done, 
he must listen with attention to the voices of a number,' 
and with a little practice, out of these many votes he will 
be a^le to collect a perfect judgment. The few, who 
could themselves pronounce one, for the most part hold 
tbeirpeace." 

« This they should not do," said Wilhelm. ** I have 
often heard people, who themselves kept silence in regard 
to works of merit, complaining and lamenting that silence 
was kept.*' 

•* To-day, then, w© will speak aloud,*' cried a young 
man : ** You must dine with us, and we will try to pay 
off a little of the debt which we have owed to you, and 
sometimes also to our good Aurelia.'* 

This invitation Wilhelm courteously declined : he went 
to Frau Melina, whom he wished to speak with on the 
subjecti of the children, as he meant to take them from 
her. 

Old Barbara's secret was not too religiously observed 
by him. He betrayed himself so soon as he again beheld 
the lovely Felix. " O my child !" cried he : " My dear 
child!" He lifted him, and pressed him to his heart. 
** Father I What hast thou brought for me ?" cried the 
child. Mignon looked at both, as if she meant to warn 
th^m not to blab. 

"What new phenomenon is this?" said Frau Melina. 
They got the children sent away ; and Wilhelm, thinking 
that he did not owe old Barbara the strictest secrecy, dis- 
closed the whole affair to Frau Melina. She viewed him 
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with a smile. " O ! these credulous men P' exclaimed 
she. ** If anything is lying in their path, it is so euj I 
to impose it on them ; while in other cases they wiB |e 
neither look to the right nor left, and can value nothing) m 
which they have not previously impressed with the ftamp r 
of an arbitrary passion !'' She sighed acainst her will: it 
if our friend had not been altogether blino, he must b$n k 
noticed in her conduct an a&ction for him which had ^a 
never been entirely subdued. fe 

He now spoke with her about the children ; how he 
purposed to keep Felix with him, and to place MignoDio 
the country. Madam Melina, though sorry at the thou^ 
of parting with them, said the plan was good, oay abso* \t 
lutely necessary. Felix was becoming wild with her; and 
Mignon seemed to need fresh air and other occupatioa; 
she was sickly, and was not yet recovering. 

** Let it not mislead you," added Frau Melina, ** that 
I have lightly hinted doubts about the boy*s being realij 
yours. The old woman, it is true, deserves but little con- 
fidence ; yet a person who invents untruths for her advan- 
tage may likewise speak the truth when truths are pro- 
fitable to her. Aurelia she had hoodwinked to believe 
that Felix was Lothario's son : and U is a property of us | 
women that we cordially like the children of our lovers, 
though we do not know the mothers, or even hate theon 
from the heart." Felix came jumping in; she pressed 
him to her with a tenderness which was not usual to her. 

Wilhelm hastened home, and sent for Barbara ; who, 
however, would not undertake to meet him till the twi- 
light. He received her angrily. " There is nothing in 
the world more shameful," said he, " than establishing 
oneself on lies and fables. Already thou hast done much 
mischief with them ; and now when thy word could decide 
the fortune of my life, now must I stand dubious, not ven- 
turing to call the child my own, though to possess him 
without scruple would form my highest happiness. I can- 
not look upon thee, scandalous creature, without hatred 
and contempt." r 

" Your conduct, if I speak with candour," said the old 
woman, " appears to me intolerable. Even if Felix were 
not yours, he is the fairest and the loveliest child in nature ; 
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might porchase him at any price» to have him always 
r one. Is he not worthy your acceptance T Do not 
I deserve for my care, for the labour I have had with 
him» a little pension for the small remainder of my life? 
Of you gentlemen who know no want ! It is well for you 
to talk of truth and honour: but how the miserable being 
whose smallest necessity is unprovided for, who sees in 
her perplexities no friend, no help, no counsel ; how she is 
to press through the crowd of selfish men, and to starve 
ia silence, you are seldom at the trouble to consider. Did 
you read Mariana's letters ? They are the letters she 
wrote to you at that unhappy season. It was in vain 
thmt I attempted to approach you to deliver you these 
sheets : your savage brother-in-law had so begirt you that 
craft and cunning were of no avail ; and at last when he 
b^pin to threaten me and Mariana with imprisonment, I 
had then to cease my efforts, and renounce all hope. 
Does not everything agree with what I told you ? And 
does not Norberg's letter put the story altogether out of 
doubt V 

« What letter V asked he. 

" Did you not find it in the pocket-book ]"' said Bar- 
bara. 

** I have not yet read all of them." 

** Give me the pocket book ; on that paper everythinc 
depends. Norberg's luckless billet caused this sorrowful 
perptexity ; another from his hand may loose the knots, 
so tar as aught may still depend upon unravelling them." 
She took a letter from the book ; Wilhelm recognised that 
odious writing ; he constrained himself and read : 

•• Tell me, giri, how hast thou got such power over 
me 7 I would not have believed that a goddess herself 
could make a sighing lover of me. Instead of hastening 
towards me with open arms, thou shrankest back from 
me: one might have taken it for aversion. Is it fair that 
I should spend the night, with old Barbara, sitting on a 
trunk, and but two doors between me and my pretty 
Mariana ? It is too bad, I tell thee ! I have promised 
to allow thee time to think ; not to press thee unrelent- 
ingly ; I could run mad at every wasted quarter of an 
hour. Have not I given thee gifts according to my 
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power 1 Dost thou still doubt of my love ? What wik 
thou have? Do but tell me; thou shalt want for Dothii^. 
Would the Devil had the priest that put such stuff into 
thy head 1 Why didst thou go to such a churl 1 There 
are plenty of them that allow young people soRiewhat 
Enough ! I tell thee things must alter : in two days I 
must have an answer ; for I am to leave the town ; and if 
thou become not kind and friendly to me, thou shalt never 
see me more. . . ." 

In this style, the letter spun itself to great length; 
turning, to Wilhelm's painful satisfaction, still about the 
same point ; and testifying for the truth of the account 
which he had got from Barbara. A second letter cleariy 
proved, that Mariana in the sequel also had maintained 
her purpose ; and it was not without heartfelt grief, that 
out of these and other papers Wilhelm learned the history 
of the unlucky girl to the very hour of her death. 

Barbara had gradually tamed the rude Norberg, by 
announcing to him Mariana's death, and leaving him in 
the belief, that Felix was his .son. Once or twice he had 
sent her money ; which, however, she retained for herself, 
having talked Aurelia into taking charge of the child. 
But unhappily this secret source of riches did not long 
endure. Norberg, by a life of riot, had impaired his for- 
tune ; and by repeated love-affairs, his heart was rendered 
callous to his supposed first-born. 

Probable as all this seemed, beautifully as it all agreed, 
Wilhelm did not venture to give way to joy. He still 
appeared to dread a present coming from his evil Genius. 

" Your jealous fears," said Barbara, who guessed his 
mood of mind, *< time alone can cure. Look upon the 
child as a stranger one; take stricter heed of him on that 
account ; observe his gifts, his temper, his capacities ; and 
if you do not, by and by, discover in him the exact resem- 
blance of yourself, your eyes must certainly be bad. Of 
this I can assure you, were I a man, no one should foist a 
child on me : but it is a happiness for women, that in these 
cases men are not so quick of sight." 

These things over, Wilhelm and Barbara parted; he 
was to take Felix with him; she to carry Mignon^to 
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Theresa, and afterwards to live in any place she pleased 
upon a small annuity which he engaged to settle on her. 

He sent for Mignon, to prepare her for the new arrange- 
ment. '< Master !" said she, '*keep me with thee : it will 
do me good and do me ill." 

He told her that, as she was now grown up, there 
should be something farther done for her instruction. ** I 
am sufiQciently instructed," answered she, << to love and 
grieve." 

He directed her attention to her health, and showed 
that «he required continuous care and the direction of a 
good physician. "Why care for me," said she, **when 
there are so many things to care for." 

After he had laboured greatly to persuade her that he 
could not take her with him, that he would conduct her 
to a place where he might often see her, she appeared as 
if she had not heard a word of it. << Thou wishest not to 
have me with theel" said she. "Perhaps it is better: 
send me to the old Harper; the poor man is lonely where 
he is." 

Wilhelm tried to show her that the old man was in 
oomfortable circumstances. "Every hour I long for 
him," replied the child. 

" I did not see," said Wilhelm, " that thou wert so fond 
of him when he was living with us." 

"I was frightened for him, when he was awake; I 
could not bear his eyes ; but when he was asleep, I liked 
so well to sit by him ! I used to chase the flies from him; 
I could not look at him enough. ! he has stood by me 
in fearful moments; none knows how much I owe him. 
Had I known the road, I should have run away to him 
already." 

Wilnelm set the circumstances in detail before her ; he 
said, that she had always been a reasonable child, and 
that on this occasion dso she might do as she desired. 
"Reason is cruel," said she; "the heart is better; I will 
go as thou requirest, only leave me Felix." 

After much discussion, her opinion was not altered ; and 
Wilhelm at last resolved on giving Barbara both the chil- 
dren, and sending them together to Theresa. This was 
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the easier for him, as he still feared to look upon the lovely 
Felix as his son. He would take him on his arm, and carry 
him about : the child delighted to be held before the glass; 
Wilhelm also liked, though una vowedly, to hold him there, 
and seek resemblances between their faces. If for a mo» 
ment any striking similarity appeared between them, he 
would press the boy in his arms; and then at once af- 
frighted by the thought that he might be mistaken, he wouM 
set him down, and let him run away. »* O !" cried he, " if 
I were to appropriate this priceless treasure, and it were 
then to be snatched from me, I should be the most unhappy 
man on earth !" 

The children had been sent away ; and Wilhelm was 
about to take a formal leave of the theatre, when he felt 
that in reality he had already taken leave, and needed but 
to go. Mariana was no more ; his two guardian spirits 
had departed, and his thoughts hied after them. The fair 
boy hovered like a beautiful uncertain vision in the e3re8 
of his imagination : he saw him, at Theresa's hand, running 
through the fields and woods, forming his mind and person, 
in the free air, beside a free and cheerful foster-mother. 
I Theresa had become far dearer to him since he figured her 
: in company with Felix. Even while sitting in the theatre, 
he thought of her with smiles ; he was almost in her own 
case, the stage could now produce no more illusion in him. 

Serlo and Melina were excessively polite to him, when 
they observed that he was making no pretensions to his 
former place. A portion of the public wished to see him 
act again : this he could not accede to ; nor in the company 
did any one desire it, saving Frau Melina. 

Of this friend he now took leave ; he was moved at part- 
ing with her ; he exclaimed : " Why do we presume to 
promise anything depending on an unknown future 1 The 
most slight engagement we have not power to keep ; far 
less a purpose of importance. I feel ashamed in recollect- 
ing what I promised to you all, in that unhappy night, when 
we were lying plundered, sick, and wounded, crammed 
into a miserable tavern. How did misfortune elevate my 
courage ; what a treasure did I think I had found in my 
good wishes ! And of all this not a jot has taken effect! 
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I leave you as your debtor : and my comfort is, that our 
people prized my promise at its actual worth, and never 
more took notice of it." 

** Be not unjust to yourself,** said Frau Melina: " if no 
one acknowledges what you have done for us, I at least 
will not forget it. Our whole condition had been differenti 
if you had not been with us. But it is with our purposes 
as with our wishes. They seem no longer what they were, 
when they have been accomplished, been fulfilled; and we 
think we have done, have wished for nothing." 

" You shall not by your friendly statement," answered 
Wilhelm, ** put my conscience to peace. I shall always 
look upon myself as in your debt." 

" Nay, perhaps you are so," said Madam Melina ; " but 
not in the manner you suppose. We reckon it a shame 
to fail in the fulfilment of a promise we have uttered with 
the voice. O my friend, a worthy person by his very pre^ 
ience promises us much ! The confidence which he elicits, 
the inclination he inspires, the hopes which he awakens are 
unbounded: he is, and he continues, in our debt, although 
he does not know it. Fare vou well ! If our external cir- 
cumstances have been happily repaired by your direction, 
there is a void produced by your departure, in my mind, 
which will not be so easily filled up again." 

Before leaving the city, Wilhelm wrote a copious sheet 
to Werner. He had before exchanged some letters : but, 
not being able to agree, they had at length ceased to write. 
Now, however, WUhelm had again approximated to his 
brother; he was just about to do what Werner had so 
earnestly desired. He could say : P am abandoning the 
stage ; I mean to join myself with men whose intercourse, 
in every sense, must lead me to a sure and suitable activity.' 
He inquired about his property : and it now seemed strange 
to him, that he had never for so long a time disturbed 
himself about it. He knew not that it is the manner of 
all persons who attach importance to their inward culti- 
vation, altogether to neglect their outward circumstances. 
This had been Wilhelm's case : he now for the first time 
seemed to notice, that to work effectively, he stood in need 
of outward means. He entered on his journey, this time, 
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in a temper altogether difierent from that of last; the 
prospects he had in view were charming ; he hoped to 
meet with something cheerful by the way. 



CHAPTER IX. 

On returning to Lothario's Castle, Wilhelm found that 
changes had occurred. Jarno met him with the tidings, 
that Lothario's uncle being dead, the Baron had himself 
set out to take possession of the herit&ge. " You come 
in time,'' said he, " to help the Abb6 and me. Lothario 
has commissioned us to purchase some extensive proper- 
ties of land in this quarter : he has long contemplated the 
bargain, and we have now got cash and credit just in 
season. The only point which made us hesitate, was, 
that a distant trading house had also views upon the same 
estates ; at length we have determined to make common 
cause with it, as otherwise we might outbid each other 
without need or reason. The trader seems to be a prudent 
man. At present we are making estimates and calcula- 
tions : we must also settle economically how the lands are 
to be shared, so that each of us may have a fine estate." 
The papers were submitted to our friend; the fields, 
meadows, houses, were inspected ; and though Jarno and 
the Abb^ seemed to understand the matter fully, Wilhelm 
could not help desiring that Theresa had been with them. 

In these labours several days were spent, and Wilhelm 
had scarcely time to tell his friends of his adventures and 
his dubious fatherhood. This incident, to him so inter- 
esting, they treated with indifference and levity. 

He had noticed, that they frequently in confidential 
conversation, while at table or in walks, would suddenly 
stop short, and give their words another application; 
thereby showing, at least, that they had on the anvil many 
things which were concealed from him^ He bethought 
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him of what Lydia had said ; and he put the greater faith 
in ity as one entire division of the Castle had always been 
inaccessible to him. The way to certain galleries, par- 
ticularly to the ancient tower, with which externally be 
was so well acquainted, he had often sought, and hitherto 
in vain. 

One evening Jarno said to him : " We can now consider 
you as ours, with such security, that it were unjust if we 
did not introduce you deeper into our mysteries. It is 
right that a man, when he first enters upon life, should 
think highly of himself, should determine to attain many 
eminent distinctions, should endeavour to make all things 
possible: but when his education has proceeded to a certain 
pitch, it is advantageous for him that he learn to lose 
himself among a mass of men, that he learn to live for the 
sake of others, and to forget himself in an activity pre- 
scribed by duty. It is then that he first becomes acquainted 
with himself; for it is conduct alone that compares us 
with others. You shall soon see what a curious little 
world is at your very hand, and how well you are known 
in it To-morrow morning before sunrise be dressed and 
ready." 

Jarno came at the appointed hour : he led our friend 
through certain know and unknown chambers of thq 
Castle, then through several galleries; till at last they 
reached a large old door, strongly framed with iron. 
Jamo knocked ; the door went up a little, so as to admit 
one person. Jarno introduced our friend, and did not 
follow him. Wilhelm found himself in an obscure and 
narrow stand : all was dark round him ; and when he tried 
to go a step forward, he found himself hemmed in. A 
voice not altogether strange to him cried : ** Enter !" and 
he now discovered that the sides of the place where he 
was, were merely hung with tapestry, through which a ' 
feeble light glimmered in to him. " Enter !" cried the 
voice again: he raised the tapestry and egtered. 

The hall, in which he now stood, appeared to have at 
one time been a chapel ; instead of the altar he observed 
a large table raised some steps above the floor, and covered 
with a green cloth hanging over it. On the top of this, a 
drawn curtain seemed as if it hid a picture ; on the sides 
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were spaces beautifully xvorked» and covered in \«^ith fine 
wire-netting, like the shelves of a library; only here, 
instead of books, a multitude of rolls had been inserted. 
Nobody was in the hall ; the rising sun shone througfa the 
window, right on Wilhelm, and kindly saluted him as he 
came in. 

" Be seated !" cried a voice, which seemed to issue 
from the altar. Wilhelm placed hinrtself in a small arm- 
chair, which stood against the tapestry where he had 
entered. There was no seat but this in the room ; Wil- 
helm had to be content with it, though the morning radiance 
dazzled him ; the chair stood fast» he could only keep his 
hand before his eyes. 

But now the curtain, which hung down above the altar, 
went asunder with a gentle rustling; and showed, within 
a picture-frame, a dark empty aperture. A man stept 
forward at it, in a common dress ; saluted the astonished 
looker-on, and said to him : ** Do you not recognise me 1 
Among the many things which you would like to know, 
do you feel no curiosity to learn where your grandfather's 
collection of pictures and statues are at present ? Have 
you forgot the painting which you once so much delighted 
ml Where, think you, is the sick king's son now lan- 
guishing?' Wilhelm, without difficulty, recognised the 
stranger, whom, in that important night, he had conversed 
with at the inn. *• Perhaps,"* continued his interrogator, 
" we should now be less at variance in regard to Destiny 
and Character." 

Wilhelm was about to answer, when the curtain quickly 
flew together. "Strange!" said Wilhelm to himself: 
"Can chance occurrences have a connexion? Is what 
we call Destiny but Chance ? Where is my grandfather's 
collection; and why am I remembered of it in these so- 
lemn moments?" 

He had not leisure to pursue his thoughts : the curtain 
once more parted ; and a person stood before him, whom 
he instantly perceived to be the country clergyman, that 
had attended him and his companions on that pleasure 
sail of theirs. He had a resemblance to the Abb^, though 
he seemed to be a different person. With a cheerful 
countenance, in a tone of dignity, he said: *<To guard 
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from error, is not the instructor's duty; but to lead the 
erring pupil ; nay, to let him quaff his error in deep sati- 
ating draughts, this is the instructor's wisdom. He who 
only tastes his error, will long dwell with it, will take 
delight in it as in a singular felicity : while he who drains 
it to the dregs will, if he be not crazy, find it out." The 
curtain closed again ; and Wilhelm had a little ^ime to 
think. " What error can he mean," said he within him- 
self, " but the error which has clung to me through my 
whole life ; that I sought for cultivation, where it was not 
tobe found ; that I fancied I could form a talent in me^ 
while without the smallest gift for it." 

The curtain dashed asunder faster than before; an 
officer advanced, and said in passing : ** Learn to know 
the men who may be trusted !" The curtain closed ; and 
Wilhelm did not long consider, till he found this ofiicer to 
be the one who had embraced him in the Count's park, 
and bad caused his taking Jarno for a crimp. How that 
stranger had come hither, who he was, were riddles to 
our friend. " If so many men," cried he, " took interest 
in thee, know thy way of Ufe, and how it should be 
carried on, why did they not conduct thee with greater 
strictness, with greater seriousness ? Why did they favour 
thy silly sports, instead of drawing thee away from them?" 

** Dispute not with us I" cried a voice : " Thou art 
saved, thou art on the way to the goal. None of 
thy follies wilt thou repent; none wilt thou wish to 
repeat ; no luckier destiny can be allotted to a man." 
The curtain went asunder ; and in full armour stood 
the old King of Denmark in the space. *^ I am 
thy father's spirit," said the figure, " and I depart 
in comfort, since my wishes for thee are accomplished, in 
a higher sense than I myself contemplated. Steep regions 
cannot be surmounted save by winding paths ; on the 
plain, straight roads conduct from place to place. Fare- 
well, and think of me, when thou enjoyest what I have 
provided for thee." 

Wilhelm was exceedingly amazed and struck: he thought 
it was his father's voice ; and yet in truth it was not ; the 
present and the past alike confounded and perplexed him. 

He had not meditated long, when the Abb6 came to 
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view, and placed himself behind the green table. ** Come 
hither!" cried he to his marvelling friend. He went, and 
mounted up the steps. On the green cloth lay a little roll 
*<Here \a your indenture," said the Abb6 : *^take it to heart; 
it is of weighty import." Wilhelm lifted, opened it, and 
read: 

INDENTURE. 

; Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, opportunity 
transient. To act is easy, to think is hard ; to act accord- 
ing to our thought is troublesome. Every beginning is 
cheerful ; the threshold is the place of expectation. The 
boy stands astonished, his impressions guide him ; he 
learns sportfully, seriousness comes on him by surprise. 
Imitation is born with us ; what should be imitated is not 

. easy to discover. The excellent is rarely found, more 
rarely valued. The height charms us, the steps to it do 
not : with the summit in our eye, we love to walk along 
the plain. It is but a part of art that can be taught; the 
artist needs it all. Who knows it half, speaks much, and 
is always wrong ; who knows it wholly, inclines to act, 
and speaks seldom or late. The former have no secrets 
and no force : the instruction they can give is like baked 
bread, savoury and satisfying for a single day ; but flour 
cannot be sown, and seed corn ought not to be ground. 
Words are good, but they are not the best. The best is 
not to be explained by words. The spirit in which we 
act is the highest matter. Action can be understood and 
again represented by the spirit alone. No one knows 
what he is doing while he acts aright ; but of what is 
wrong we are always conscious. Whoever works with 
symbols only, is a pedant, a hypocrite, or a bungler. 
There are many such, and they like to be together. 
Their babbling detains the scholar : their obstinate medi- 
ocrity vexes even the best. The instructions which the 
true artist gives us, opens the mind; for where words 
fail him, deeds speak The true scholar learns from the 
known to unfold the unknown, and approaches more and 
more to being a master. 
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'' Enough !" cried the Abb6 ; ** the rest in due ticitie. 
NoWy look round you among these cases." 

Wilhelm went, and read the titles of the rolls. With 
astonishment, he found Lothario's apprenticeship^ Jarno's 
Apprenticeship^ and his own Apprenticeship placed there, 
with many others whose names he did not know. 

" May I hope to cast a look into these rolls ?" 

" In this chamber, there is now nothing hid from 
you." 

" May I put a question ?" 

" Without scruple ; and you may expect a positive reply, 
if it concerns a matter, which is nearest your heart, dnd 
ought to be so." 

" Good then ! Ye marvellous sages, whose sight has 
pierced so many secrets, can you tell me whether Felix 
is in truth my son ?" 

" Hail to you for this question !" cried the Abbe, clap- 
ping hands for joy. " Felix is your son ! By the holiest 
that lies hid among us, I swear to you, Felix is your son ; 
nor, in our opinion, was the mother that is gone unworthy 
of you. Receive the lovely child from our hands; turn 
round, and venture to be happy." 

Wilhelm heard a noise behind him : he turned round, 
and saw a child's face peeping archly through the tapestry 
at the end of the room ; it was Felix. The boy playfully 
hid himself, so soon as he was noticed. " Come forward !" 
cried the Abbe; he came running; his father rushed 
towards him, took him in his arms, and pressed him to his 
heart. " Yes ! I feel it," cried he, " thou art mine ! What 
a gift of Heaven have I to thank my friends for ! 
Whence, or how comest thou, my child, at this important 
moment ?" 

"Ask not," said the Abb^. «Hail to thee, young 
man ! Thy Apprenticeship is done ; Nature has pro- 
nounced thee free." 
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CHAPTER L 

FsLix skipped into the garden : Wilhelm followed him 
with rapture : a lovely morning was displaying everything 
with fresh charms ; our friend enjoyed the most delightful 
moment. Felix was new in the free and lordly world ; 
HOT did his father know much more than he about the ob- 
jects, concerning which the little creature was repeatedly 
and unweariedly inquiring. At last they joined the gar- 
dener, who had to tell them the names and uses of a mul- 
titude of plants. Wilhelm looked on Nature as with un** 
scaled eyes ; the child's new-fangled curiosity first made 
him sensible how weak an interest he himself had taken 
in external things, how small his actual knowledge was. 
Not till this day» the happiest of his life, did his own culti- 
vation seem to have commenced : he felt the necessity of 
learning, being called upon to teach. 

Jarno and the Abbe did not show themselves again till 
evening, when they brought a guest along with them. 
Wilhelm viewed the stranger with amazement ; he could 
scarce believe his eyes : it was Werner ; who, likewise. 
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for a moment, hesitated in his recognition. They em- 
braced each other tenderly ; neither of them could conceal 
that he thought the other greatly altered. Werner declared 
that his friend was taller, stronger, straighter ; that he had 
become more polished in his looks and carriage. *^ Some- 
thing of his old true heartedness, I miss, however,'* added 
he. '* That too will soon appear again," said Wilhelm, 
" when we have recovered from our first astonishment" 

The impression Werner made upon his friend was by 
no means so favourable. The honest man seemed rather 
to have retrograded than advanced. He was much leaner 
than of old ; his peaked face appeared to have grown 
sharper, his nose longer ; brow and crown had lost their 
hair ; the voice, clear, eager, shrill, the hollow breast, 
and stooping shoulders, the sallow cheeks, announced in- 
dubitably that a melancholic drudge was there. 

Wilhelm was discreet enough to speak but sparingly 
of these great changes ; while the other, on the contrary, 
gave free course to his friendly joy. "In truth," cried he, ! 
" if thou hast spent thy time badly, and, as I suppose, j 
gained nothing, it must be owned thou art grown a piece ' 
of manhood such as cannot fail to turn to somewhat. Do 
not waste and squander me this too again ; with such a 
figure thou shalt buy some rich and beautiful heiress." 

" I see,'' said Wilhelm smiling, " thou wilt not belie thy 
character. Scarcely hast thou found thy brother after 
long absence, when thou lookest on him as a piece of 
goods, a thing to speculate on, and make profit by." 
- Jarno and the Abb6 did not seem at all astonished at 
this recognition ; they allowed the two to expatiate on the 
past and present as they pleased. Werner walked round 
and round his friend ; turned him to this side and to that ; 
so as almost to embarrass him. " No !" cried he, **such 
a thing as this I never met with, and yet I know that I 
am not mistaken. Thy eyes are deeper, thy brow is 
broader ; thy nose has grown finer, thy mouth more lovely. 
Do but look at him, how he stands ; how it all suits and 
fits together ! Well, idling is the way to grow. But for 
me, poor devil," said he, looking at himself in the glass, 
" if I had not all this while been making store of money, 
it were over with me altogether." 
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Werner ha^ got Wilhelm's last letter ; the distant tra- 
ding house, in common with which Lothario meant to 
Eurchase the estates, was theirs. On that business Werner 
ad come hither, not dreaming that he should meet with 
Wilhelm on the way. The Baron's lawyer came ; the 
papers were produced ; Werner reckoned the conditions 
reasonable. ** If you mean well," said he, " as you seem 
to do, with this young man, you will of yourselves take 
care that our part be not abridged: it shall be at my 
friend's option whether he will take the land, and lay out 
a portion of his fortune on it." Jarno and the Abb6 pro- 
tested that they did not need this admonition. Scarcely 
had the business been discussed in general terms, when* 
Werner signified a longing for a game at ombre ; to which, 
in consequence, Jarno and the Abb6 set themselves along 
with him. He was now grown so accustomed to it, that 
he could not pass the evening without cards. 

The two friends, after supper, being left alone, began 
to talk, and question one another very keenly, touching 
everything they wished to have communicated. Wilhelm 
spoke in high terms of his situation, of his happiness 
in being received among such men. Werner shook his 
head and said: ''Well, I see, we should believe nothing 
that we do not see with our eyes. More than one obliging 
friend assured me thou wert living with a wild young 
nobleman, wert supplying him with actresses, helping him 
to waste his money ; that, by thy means, he had quarrelled 
with every one of his relations." "For my own sake, 
and the sake of these worthy gentlemen, I should be vexed 
at this,'' said Wilhelm, " had not my theatrical experience 
made me tolerant to every sort of calumny. How can 
men judge rightly of our actions, which appear but sinsly 
or in fragments to them; of which they see the smallest 
portion ; while good and bad takes place in secret, and 
for most part nothing comes to light but an indifferent 
show? Are not the actors and actresses in a play set up 
on boards before them ; lamps are lit on every side ; the 
whole transaction is comprised within three hours; yet 
scarcely one of them knows rightly what to make of it.'' 
Our friend proceeded to inquire about his family, his 
yoing comrades, his native town. Werner told, with 
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great haste, of changes that had taken plaee, of changes 
that were still in progress. " The women in our house, 
said he, " are satisfied and happy ; we are never short of 
money. One half their time they spend in dressing ; the 
other in showing themselves when dressed. They are as 
domestic as a reasonable man could wish. My boys 
are growing up to prudent youths. I already, as in 
Vision, see them sitting, writing, reckoning, running, tra- 
ding, trucking : each of them, as soon as possible, shall 
have a business of his own. As to what concerns oar 
fortune, thou wilt be content with the state of it. When 
we have got these lands in order, thou must come directly 
home to me ; for it now appears as if thou too couldst min- 
gle with some skill in worldly undertakings. Thanks to thy 
new friends, who have set thee on the proper path. I am 
certainly a fool : I /lever knew till now how well I liked 
thee, now when I cannot gape and gaze at thee enough, so 
well and handsome thou lookest. That is in truth another 
form than the portrait which was sent thy sister ; which 
occasioned such disputes at home. Both mother and 
daughter thought young master very handsome indeed, 
with his slack collar, half-open breast, large ruff, sleek 

f)endent häir, round hat, short waistcoat, and wide panta- 
oons ; while I, on the other hand, maintained that the 
costume was scarce two finger-breadths from that of 
Harlequin. But now thou lookest like a man ; only the 
cue is wanting, in which I beg of thee to bind thy hair; 
else some time or other they will seize thee as a Jew, and 
demand toll and tribute of thee.'' 

Felix in the meantime had come into the room ; and as 
they did not mind him, he had laid himself upon the sofa, 
and was fallen asleep. " What urchin is this V* said 
Werner. Wilhelm at that moment had not the heart to 
tell the truth ; nor did he wish to lay a still ambiguous 
narrative before a man, who was by nature anything but 
credulous. 

. The whole party now proceeded to the lands, to view 
them, and conclude the bargain. Wilhelm would not part 
with Felix from his side ; for the boy's sake, he rejoiced 
exceedingly in the intended purchase. The longioff of 
the child for cherries and berries, the season for woich 
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was at hand, brought to Kis mind the days of his own . 
youth» and the manifold duties of a father, to prepare, to . 
procure, and to maintain for his family a constant series of ( 
enjoyments. With what interest he viewed the nurseries , 
and the buildings! How zealously he contemplated ' 
repairing what had been neglected, restoring what had 
fallen! He no longer looked upon the world with the 
eyes of a bird of passage : an edifice he did not now con- ( 
sider as a grove that is hastily put together, and that ) 
«vithers ere one leaves it. Everything that he proposed 
commencing was to be completed for his boy ; every- / 
thinff that he erected was to last for several generations. ; 
In this sense, his apprenticeship was ended : with the 
feeling of a father, he had acquired all the virtues of a 
citizen. He felt this, and nothing could exceed his joy. 
" O needless strictness of morality 1" exclaimed he, "while 
Nature in her own kindly manner trains us to all that we 
require to be. O strange demands of civil society, which 
first perplexes and misleads us, then asks of us more than 
Nature herself! Wo to every sort of culture which 
destroys the most effectual means of all true culture, and 
directs us to the end, instead of rendering us happy on the 
way 1'^ 

Much as he had already seen in his life, it seemed as if 
the observation of the child afforded him his first clear 
view of human nature. The theatre, the world had 
appeared before him, only as a multitude of thrown dice, 
every one of which upon its upper surface indicates a 
greater or a smaller value ; and which, when reckoned up 
together, make a sum. But here in the person of the 
boy, as we might say, a single die was laid oefore him, on 
the many sides of which the worth and worthlessness of 
man's nature were legibly engraved. 

The child's desire to have distinctions made in his ideas 
grew stronger every day. Having learned that things had 
names, he wished to hear the name of everything : sup- 
posing that there could be nothing which his father did not 
knoWy he often teased him with bis questions, and caused 
him to inquire concerning objects, which but for this he 
would have passed without notice. Our innate tendency 
to pry into the origin and end of things was likewise soon 
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developed in the boy. When he asked whence came the 
wind, and whither went the flame, his father for the first 
time truly felt the limitation of his own powers; and 
wished to understand how far man may venture with his 
thoughts, and what things he may hope ever to give 
account of to himself or others^ The anger of the child, 
when he saw injustice done to any living thing, was 
extremely grateful to the father, as the symptom of a 
generous heart. Felix once struck fiercely at the cook 
tor cutting up some pigeons. The fine impression this 
produced on Wilhelm was, indeed, ere long disturbed, 
when he found the boy unmercifully tearing sparrows in 
pieces, and beating frogs to death. This trait reminded 
him of many men, who appear so scrupulously just, when 
without passion, and witnessing the proceedings of other 
men. 

The pleasant feeling, that the boy was producing so 
fine and wholesome an influence on his being, was in a 
short time troubled for a moment, when our friend ob- 
served, that in truth the boy was educating him more 
than he the boy. The child's conduct he was not quali- 
fied to correct : its mind he could not guide in any path 
but a spontaneous one. The evil habits which Aurelia had 
so violently striven against, had all, as it seemed, on her 
death assumed their ancient privileges. Felix still never 
shut the door behind him, he still would not eat from a 
plate ; and no*greater pleasure could befall him than when 
he happened to be overlooked, and could take his bit im- 
mediately from the dish, or let the full glass stand, and 
drink out of the bottle. He delighted also very much 
when he could set himself in a corner with a book, and 
say with a serious air : " I must study this scholar stuff!" 
though he neither knew his letters nor would learn them. 

Thus, when Wilhelm thought how little he had done 
for Felix, how little he was capable of doihg, there arose 
at times a restlessness within him, which appeared to 
counterbalance all his happiness. ** Are we men then,'' 
said he, *^ so selfishly formed that we cannot possibly take 
proper charge of any one without us ? Am I not acting 
with the boy, exactly as I did with Mignon ? I drew the 
dear child towards me ; her presence gave me pleasure ; 
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yet I cruelly neglected her. What did I do for her educa- 
tioiiy which she longed for with such earnestness? Nothing ! 
I left her to berself, and to all the accidents to which in 
a scxiiety of coarse people she could be exposed. And 
now for this boy, who seemed so interesting before he 
could be precious to thee, has thy heart ever bid thee do 
the smallest service to him 1 It is time that thou shoaldst 
cease to waste thy own years and those of others : awake, 
and think what thou shouidst do for thyself,^ and for this 
good being« whom love and nature have so firmly bound 
to thee.*' 

This soliloquy was but an introduction to admit that 
he had already thought and cared,, and tried, and chosen, 
he could delay no longer to confess it. After sorrow, 
often and in vain repeated, for the loss of Mariana, he 
distinctly felt that he must seek a mother for the boy ; 
and also that he could not find one equal to Theresa. 
With this gifted lady he was thoroughly acquainted. 
Such a spouse and helpmate seemed the only one to trust 
oneself to, in such circumstances. Her generous affection 
for Lothario did hot make him hesitate. By a singular 
destiny, they two had been forever parted ; Theresa looked 
upon herself as free ; she had talked of marrying, with 
indifference indeed, but as of a matter understood. 

After long deliberation, he determined on communi- 
cating to her everything he knew about himsdf. She was 
to be made acquainted with him, as he already was with 
her. He accordingly began to take a survey of his history : 
bat it seemed to him so empty of events, and in general 
80 little to his credit, that he more than once was on the 
point of giving up his purpose. At last, however, he 
resolved on asking Jarno for the Roil of his Apprentice- 
ship, which he had noticed lying in the tower : Jarno said 
it was the very time for that, and Wilhelm consequently 
got it. 

It is a feeling of awe and fear, which seizes on a man 
of noble mind, when conscious that his character is just 
about to be exhibited before him. Every transition is a 
crisis ; and a crisis presupposes sickness. With what 
reluctance do we look into the glass after rising from a 
sick"bed. The recovery we feel : the effects of the past 
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disease are all we see. Wilhelm had, however, been suf- 
ficiently prepared ; events had already spoken loudly to 
him, and his friends had not spared him. If he opened 
the roll of parchment with some hurry, he grew calmer 
and calmer the farther he read. He, found his life de- 
lineated with large sharp strokes ; neither unconnected in- 
cidents, nor narrow sentiments peiplexed his view ; the 
most bland and general reflections taught without shaming 
him. For the first time, his own figure was presented to 
I him ; not indeed, as in a mirror, a second self; but as in 
I a portrait, another self: we do not, it is true, recognise 
! ourselves in every feature ; but we are delighted that a 
. thinking spirit has so understood us, that such gifts have 
been employed in representing us, that an image of what 
' we were exists and may endure when we ourselves are 
( gone. 

Wilhelm next employed himself in setting forth the his- 
tory of his life, for the perusal of Theresa : all the circum- 
stances of it were recalled to memory by what he had 
been reading ; he almost felt ashamed that, to her great 
virtues, he had nothing to oppose which indicated a judi- 
cious activity. He had been minute in his written narra- 
tive ; he was brief in the letter which he sent along with 
it. He solicited her friendship, her love, if it were possible; 
he offered her his hand, and entreated for a quick decision. 
After some internal contest whether it was proper to 
impart this weighty business to his friends, to Jamo and 
the Abb6, he determined not to do so. His resolution 
was so firm, the business was of such importance, that he 
could not have submitted it to the decision of the wisest 
and best of men. He was even cautious enough to carry 
his letter with his own hand, to the nearest post From 
his parchment roll it appeared with certainty enough that, 
in very many actions of his life, in which he had conceived 
himself to be proceeding freely and in secret, he had been 
observed, nay guided , and perhaps the thought of this had 
never given him an unpleasant feeling; and he wished at 
least in speaking to Theresa's heart, to speak purely from 
the heart; to owe his fate to her decision and determina- 
tion only. Hence in this solemn point, he scrupled not to 
give his overseers the slip. 
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. CHAPTER II. 

SoARbsLY was the letter gone, when Lothario returned. 
£YerY one was gladdened at the prospect of so speedily 
concluding the important business which they had in 
hand : Wilhelm waited with anxiety to see how all these 
many threads were to be loosed, or tied anew, and how 
bis own future state was to be settled. Lothario gave a 
kindly salutation to them all : he was quite recovered and 
serene ; he had the air of one who knows what he should 
do, and who finds no hinderance in the way of doing it. 

His cordial greeting Wilhelm could scarcely repay. 
" This," he had to own within himself, " is the friend, the 
lover, bridegroom of Theresa ; in his stead thou art pre- 
suming to intrude. Dost thou think it possible for thee to 
banish, to obliterate an impression such as this? Had the 
letter not been sent away, perhaps he would not have 
ventured sending it at all. But happily the die was cast: 
it might be^ Theresa had already taken up her resolution, 
and only distance shrouded with its veil a happy termina- 
tion. The winning or the losing must soon be decided. 
By sufh considerations, he endeavoured to compose him- 
self; and yet the movements of his heart were almost 
feverish. He could give but little attention to the weighty 
business, on which in some degree the fate of his whole 
property depended. In passionate moments, how trivial 
do we reckon all that is about us, all that belongs to 
us! 

Happily for him, Lothario treated the affair with mag- 
nanimity, and Werner with an air of ease. The latter, in 
his violent desire of gain, experienced a lively pleasure, in 
contemplating the fine estate which was to be his friend's. 
Lothario, for his part, seemed to be revolving very differ- 
ent thoughts. '' I cannot take such pleasure in the ac- 
quirement of property," said he, " as in the justness of it." 

" And, in the name of Heaven," cried Werner, " is not 
this of ours acquired justly ?" 

" Not altogether," said Lothario. 

" Are we not giving hard cash for it ?" 
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By such general refiections their special business was 
accelerated rather than retarded. It was nearly over, 
when Lothario said to Wilhelm : '' I must send you to a 

Elace where you are needed more than here. My sister 
ids me beg of you to go to her as soon as possible. Poor 
Mignon seems to be decaying more and more : and it is 
thought your presence might allay the malady. Besides 
telling me in person, my sister has despatched^ this note 
after me : so that you perceive she reckons it a pressing 
case." Lothario handed him a billet. Wilhelm, who had 
listened in extreme perplexity, at once discovered in these 
hasty pencil-strokes the hand of the Countess, and knew 
not what to answer. 

" Take Felix with you," said Lothario : "the little ones 
will cheer each other. You must be upon the road to- 
morrow morning early ; my sister's coach, in which my 
people travelled hither, is still here: I will give you 
horses half the way ; the rest you post. A prosperous 
journey to youl Make many compliments from me, 
when you arrive; tell my sister I shall soon be back» 
and that she must prepare for guests. Our grand- 
uncle's friend, the Marchese Cipriani, is on his way to 
visit us: he hoped to find the old man still in life; they 
meant to entertain each other with their common love of 
act, and the recollection of their early intimacy. The 
Marchese, much younger than my uncle, owed to him 
the ereater part of his accomplishments. We must ex- 
ert all our endeavours to fill up, in some measure, the void 
which is awaiting him ; and a larger party is the readiest 
means." 

Lothario went with the Abb6 to his chamber ; Jarno 
had ridden ofi* before ; Wilhelm hastened to his room. 
There was none to whom he could unbosom his distress ; 
none by whose assistance he could turn aside the project, 
which he viewed with so much fear. The little servant 
came, requesting him to pack: they were to put the 
luggage on to-night, meaning to set out by day-break. 
Wilhelm knew not what to do ; at length he cried : 
" Well, I shall leave this house at any rate ; on the road 
I may consider what is to be done ; at all events I will 
halt in the middle of my journey ; I can send a message 
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for a moment, hesitated in his recognition. They em- 
braced each other tenderly ; neither of them could cooceal 
that he thought the other greatly altered. Werner declared 
that his friend was taller, stronger, straighter ; that he bad 
become more polished in his looks and carriage* ** Some- 
thing of his old true heartedness, I miss, however," added 
he. ** That too will soon appear again," said Wilhelm, 
** when we have recovered from our first astonishment" 

The impression Werner made upon his friend was by 
no means so favourable. The honest man seemed ratber 
to have retrograded than advanced. He was much leaner 
than of old ; his peaked face appeared to have grown 
sharper, his nose longer ; brow and crown had lost their 
hair; the voice, clear, eager, shrill, the hollow breast, 
and stooping shoulders, the sallow cheeks, announced in- 
dubitably that a melancholic drudge was there. 

Wilhelm was discreet enough to speak but sparingly 
of these great changes ; while the other, on the contrary, 
gave free course to his friendly joy. " In truth," cried he, 
'* if thou hast spent thy time badly, and, as I suppose, 
gained nothing, it must be ovirned thou art grown a piece 
of manhood such as cannot fail to turn to somewhat. Do 
not waste and squander me this too again ; with such a 
figure thou shalt buy some rich and beautiful heiress." 

" I see,^' said Wilhelm smiling, " thou wilt not belie thy 
character. Scarcely hast thou found thy brother after 
long absence, when thou lookest on him as a piece of 
goods, a thing to speculate on, and make profit by." 

Jarno and the Abb6 did not seem at all astonished at 
this recognition ; they allowed the two to expatiate on the 
past and present as they pleased. Werner walked round 
and round his friend ; turned him to this side and to that ; 
so as almost to embarrass him. " No !" cried he, « such 
a thing as this I never met with, and yet I know that I 
am not mistaken. Thy eyes are deeper, thy brow is 
broader ; thy nose has grown finer, thy mouth more lovely. 
Do but look at him, how he stands ; how it all suits and 
fits together ! Well, idling is the way to grow. But for 
me, poor devil," said he, looking at himself in the glass, 
" if I had not all this while been making store of money, 
it were over with me altogether.'^ 
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Werner ha4 got Wilhelm's last letter ; the distant tra- 
ding house, in common vfiXh which LothaVio meant to 
Eurchase the estates, was theirs. On that business Werner 
ad come hither, not dreaming that he should meet with 
Wilhelm on the way. The Baron's lawyer came ; the 
papers were produced ; Werner reckoned the conditions 
reasonable. ** If you mean well," said he, ** as you seem 
to do» with this young man, you will of yourselves take 
care that our part be not abridged: it shall be at my 
fnend's option whether he will take the land, and lay out 
a portion of his fortune on it." Jarno and the Abb6 pro- 
tested that they did not need this admonition. Scarcely 
had the business been discussed in general terms, when* 
Werner signified a longing for a game at ombre ; to which, 
in consequence, Jarno and the Abb6 set themselves along 
with him. He was now grown so accustomed to it, that 
he could not pass the evening without cards. 

The two friends, after supper, being left alone, began 
to talk, and question one another yery keenly, touching 
everything they wished to have communicated. Wilhelm 
spoke in high terms of his situation, of his happiness 
in being received among such men. Werner shook his 
bead and said: *' Well, I see, we should believe nothing 
that we do not see with our eyes. More than one obliging 
friend assured me thou wert living with a wild young 
nobleman, wert supplying him with actresses, helping him 
to waste his money ; that, by thy means, he had quarrelled 
with every one of his relations." «*For my own sake, 
and the sake of these worthy gentlemen, I should be vexed 
at this," said Wilhelm, " had not my theatrical experience 
made me tolerant to every sort of calumny. How can 
men judge rightly of our actions, which appear but singly 
or in fragments to them; of which they see the smallest 
portion; while good and bad takes place in secret, and 
for most part nothing comes to light but an indifferent 
show? Are not the actors and actresses in a play set up 
on boards before them ; lamps are lit on every side ; the 
whole transaction is comprised within three hours; yet 
scarcely one of them knows rightly what to make of it.'' 
Our friend proceeded to inquire about his family, his 
yofng comradesy his native town. Werner told, with 
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great haste, of changes that had taken plaee, of changes 
that were still in progress. " The women in our house, 
said he, " are satisfied and happy ; we are never short of 
money. One half their time they spend in dressing ; the 
other in showing themselves when dressed. They are as 
domestic as a reasonable man could wish. My boys 
are growing up to prudent youths. I already, as in 
vision, see them sitting, writing, reckoning, running, tra- 
ding, trucking : each of them, as soon as possible, shall 
have a business of his own. As to what concerns -car 
fortune, thou wilt be content with the state of it. When 
we have got these lands in order, thou must come directly 
home to me ; for it now appears as if thou too couldst min- 
gle with some skill in worldly undertakings. Thanks to thy 
new friends, who have set thee on the proper path. I am 
certainly a fool : I ;iever knew till now how well I Kked 
thee, now when I cannot gape and gaze at thee enough, so 
well and handsome thou lockest. That is in truth another 
form than the portrait which was sent thy sister ; which 
occasioned such disputes at home. Both mother and 
daughter thought young master very handsome indeed, 
with his slack collar, half-open breast, large ruff, sleek 
pendent häir, round hat, short waistcoat, and wide panta- 
loons; while I, on the other hand, maintained that the 
costume was scarce two finger-breadths from that of 
Harlequin. But now thou lockest like a man ; only the 
cue is wanting, in which I beg of thee to bind thy hair; 
else some lime or other they will seize thee as a Jew, and 
demand toll and tribute of thee.^^ 

Felix in the meantime had come into the room ; and as 
they did not mind him, he had laid himself upon the sofa, 
and was fallen asleep. " What urchin is this ?" said 
Werner. Wilhelm at that moment had not the heart to 
tell the truth ; nor did he wish to lay a still ambiguous 
narrative before a man, who was by nature anything but 
credulous. 

The whole party now proceeded to the lands, to view 
them, and conclude the bargain. Wilhelm would not part 
with Felix from his side ; for the boy's sake, he rejoiced 
exceedingly in the intended purchase. The longing of 
the child for cherries and berries, the season for which 
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was at hand, brought to Kis mind the days of his own 
youth» and the manifold duties of a father, to prepare, to 
procure, and to maintain for his family a constant series of / 
enjoyments. With what interest he viewed the nurseries , 
and the buildings! How zealously he contemplated 
repairing what had been neglected, restoring what had 
fallen! He no longer looked upon the world with the 
eyes of a bird of passage : an edifice he did not now con- ( 
sider as a grove that is hastily put together, and that ) 
withers ere one leaves it. Everything that he proposed 
commencing was to be completed for his boy ; every- ! 
thins that he erected was to last for several generations. : 
In this sense, his apprenticeship was ended : with the ^ 
feeling of a father, he had acquired all the virtues of a ( 
citizen. He felt this, and nothing could exceed his joy. ' 
" O needless strictness of morality 1" exclaimed he, " while 
Nature in her own kindly manner trains us to all that we 
require to be. O strange demands of civil society, which 
first perplexes and misleads us, then asks of us more than 
Nature herself! Wo to every sort of culture which 
destroys the most efiectual means of all true culture, and 
directs us to the end, instead of rendering us happy on the 
way!'' 

Much as he had already seen in his life, it seemed as if 
the observation of the child afibrded him his first clear 
view of human nature. The theatre, the world had 
appeared before him, only as a multitude of thrown dice, 
every one of which upon its upper surface indicates a 
greater or a smaller value ; and which, when reckoned up 
together, make a sum. But here in the person of the 
boy, as we might say, a single die was laid oefore him, on 
the many sides of which the worth and worthlessness of 
man's nature were legibly engraved. 

The child's desire to have distinctions made in his ideas 
grew stronger every day. Having learned that things had 
names, he wished to hear the name of everything: sup- 
posing that there could be nothing which his father did not 
know, he often teased him with fans questions, and caused 
him to inquire concerning objects, which but for this he 
would have passed without notice. Our innate tendency 
to pry into the origin and end of things was likewise soon 
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developed in the boy. When he asked whence came the 
wind, and whither went the flame, his father for the first 
time truly felt the limitation of his own powers; and 
wished to understand how far man may venture with his 
thoughts, and what things he may ^ope ever to give 
account of to himself or others. The anger of the child, 
when he saw injustice done to any living thing, was 
extremely grateful to the father, as the symptom of a 
generous heart. Felix once struck fiercely at the cook 
tor cutting up some pigeons. The fine impression this 
produced on Wilhelm was, indeed, ere long disturbed, 
when he found the boy unmercifully tearing sparrows in 

Eieces, and beating frogs to death. This trait reminded 
im of many men, who appear so scrupulously just, when 
without passion, and witnessing the proceedings of other 
men. 

The pleasant feeling, that the boy was producing so 
fine and wholesome an influence on his being, was in a 
short time troubled for a moment, when our friend ob- 
served, that in truth the boy was educating him more 
than he the boy. The child's conduct he was not quali- 
fied to correct : its mind he could not guide in any path 
but a spontaneous one. The evil habits which Aurelia had 
so violently striven against, had all, as it seemed, on her 
death assumed their ancient privileges. Felix still never 
shut the door behind him, he still would not eat from a 
plate ; and no greater pleasure could befall him than when 
he happened to be overlooked, and could take his bit im- 
mediately from the dish, or let the full glass stand, and 
drink out of the bottle. He delighted also very much 
when he could set himself in a corner with a book, and 
say with a serious air : " I must study this scholar stuff*!" 
though he neither knew his letters nor would learn them. 
Thus, when Wilhelm thought how little he had done 
for Felix, how little he was capable of doing, there arose 
at times a restlessness within him, which appeared to 
counterbalance all his happiness. " Are we men then," 
said he, •* so selfishly formed that we cannot possibly take 
proper charge of any one without us ? Am I not acting 
with the boy, exactly as I did with Mignon ? I drew the 
dear child towards me ; her presence gave me pleasure ; 
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yet I cruelly neglected her. What did I do for her educa- 
tion, which she longed for with such earnestness? Nothing ! 
I left her to herself, and to all the accidents to which in 
a society of coarse people she could be exposed» And 
now for this boy, who seemed so interesting before he 
could be precious to thee, has thy heart ever bid thee do 
the smallest service to him ? It is time that thou shoaldst 
cease to waste thy own years and those of others : awake, 
and think what thou shouldst do for thyself,, and for this 
good being, whom love and nature have so firmly bound 
to thee." 

This soliloquy was but an introduction to admit that 
he had already thought and cared,, and tried, and chosen, 
he could delay no longer to confess it. After sorrow, 
often and in vain repeated, for the loss of Mariana, he 
distinctly felt that he must seek a mother for the boy ; 
and also that he could not find one equal to Theresa. 
With this gifted lady he was thoroughly acquainted. 
Such a spouse and helpmate seemed the only one to trust 
oneself to, in such circumstances. Her generous afiection 
for LfOthario did hot make him hesitate. By a singular 
destiny, they two had been forever parted ; Theresa looked 
upon herself as free ; she had talked of marrying, with 
indifference indeed, but as of a matter understood. 

After long deliberation, he determined on communi- 
cating to her everything he knew about himself. She was 
to be made acquainted with him, as he already was with 
her. He accordingly began to take a survey of his history : 
but it seemed to him so empty of events, and in general 
80 little to his credit, that he nK)re than once was on the 
point of giving up his purpose. At last,, however, he 
resolved on asking Jarno for the Roll of his Apprentice- 
ship, which he had noticed lying in the tower : J arno said 
it was the very time for that, and Wilhelm consequently 
got it 

It is a feeling of awe and fear, which seizes on a man 
of noble mind, when conscious that his character is just 
about to be exhibited before him. Every transition is a 
crisis; and a crisis presupposes sickness. With what 
reluctance do we look into the glass after rising from a 
sick-bed. The recovery we feel : the efiects of the past 
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disease are all we see. Wilhelm had, however, been sof- I 
ficieotly prepared ; events had already spoken loudly to 
him, and his friends had not spared him. If he opened 
the roll of parchment with some hurry, he ^rew calmer 
and calmer the farther he read. He, found his life de- 
lineated with large sharp strokes; neither unconnected in- 
cidents, nor narrow sentiments perplexed his view; the 
most bland and general reflections taught without shaming 
him. For the first time, his own figure was presented to 
him ; not indeed, as in a mirror, a second self; but as io 
a portrait, another self: we do not, it is true, recognuK 
ourselves in every feature ; but we are delighted that a 
thinking spirit has so understood us, that such gifts have 
been employed in representing us, that an image of what 
we were exists and may endure when we ourselves are 
gone. 

Wilhelm next employed himself in setting forth the his- 
tory of his life, for the perusal of Theresa : all the circum« 
stances of it were recalled to memory by what he had 
been reading ; he almost felt ashamed that, to her great 
virtues, he had nothing to oppose which indicated a judi- 
cious activity. He had been minute in his written narra- 
tive ; he was brief in the letter which he sent along with 
it. He solicited her friendship, her love, if it were possible; 
he offered her his hand, and entreated for a quick decision. 

After some internal contest whether it was proper to 
impart this weighty business to his friends, to Jarno and 
the Abb6, he determined not to do so. His resolution 
was so firm, the business was of such importance, that he 
could not have submitted it to the decision of the wisest 
and best of men. He was even cautious enough to carry 
his letter with his own hand, to the nearest post. Prom 
his parchment roll it appeared with certainty enough that, 
in very many actions of his life, in which he had conceived 
himself to be proceeding freely and in secret, he had been 
observed, nay guided , and perhaps the thought of this had 
never given him an unpleasant feeling; and he wished at 
least in speaking to Theresa^s heart, to speak purely from 
the heart ; to owe his fate to her decision and determina- 
tion only. Hence in this solemn point, he scrupled not to 
give his overseers the slip. 
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. CHAPTER II. 

SoARbsLY was the letter gone, when Lothario returned. 
JBvery one was gladdened at the prospect of so speedily 
concluding the important business which they nad in 
hand : Wilhelm waited with anxiety to see how all these 
many threads were to be loosed» or tied anew, and how 
his own future state was to be settled. Lothario gave a 
kindly salutation to them all : he was quite recovered and 
serene ; he had the air of one who knows what he should 
do, and who finds no hinderance in the way of doing it. 

His cordial greeting Wilhelm could scarcely repay. 
" This," he had to own within himself, " is the friend, the 
lover, bridegroom of Theresa ; in his stead thou art pre- 
suming to intrude. Dost thou think it possible for thee to 
banish, to obliterate an impression such as this? Had the 
letter not been sent away, perhaps he would not have 
ventured sending it at all. But happily the die was cast: 
it might be^ Theresa had already taken up her resolution, 
and only distance shrouded with its veil a happy termina- 
tion. The winning or the losing must soon be decided. 
By flu^h considerations, he endeavoured to compose him- 
self; and yet the movements of his heart were almost 
feverish. He could give but little attention to the weighty 
business, on which in some degree the fate of his whole 
property depended. In passionate moments, how trivial 
do we reckon all that is about us, all that belongs to 
us! 

Happily for him, Lothario treated the affair with mag- 
nanimity, and Werner with an air of ease. The latter, in 
his violent desire of gain, experienced a lively pleasure, in 
contemplating the fine estate which was to be his friend's. 
Lothario, for his part, seemed to be revolving very differ- 
ent thoughts. ^* I cannot take such pleasure in the ac- 
quirement of property," said he, " as in the justness of it." 

" And, in the name of Heaven," cried Werner, " is not 
this of ours acquired justly ?" 

" Not altogether," said Lothario. 

" Are we not giving hard cash for it ?" 
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" Doubtless," replied Lothario; "and most probably yoa 
will consider what I am now hinting at as nothing boi a 
whim. No property appears to me quite just, quite free of 
fl$iw, except it contribute to the state its due proportion.'' 

" How!" said Wefoer: ** You would rather that our 
lands, which we have purchased free from burden, had 
been taxable ?" 

" Yes," replied Lothario, " in a sdhable degree. It is 
only by this equality with every other kind of property, 
that our possession of it can be made secure. In these 
new times, when so many old ideas are tottering, what is 
the grand reason why the peasant reckons the possessioD 
of the noble less equitable than his own ? Simply that the 
noble is not burdened, and lies a burden on him." 

" But how would the interest of our capital agree with 
that ?" said Werner. 

" Perfectly well," "returned the other ; " if the state, for 
a regular and fair contribution, would relieve us from the 
feudal hocus-pocus ; would allow us to proceed with oof 
lands accordilig to our pleasure : so that we were not 
compelled to retain such masses of them undivided, so that 
we might part them more equally among our children, 
whom we might thus introduce to vigorous and free acti- 
vity ; instead of leaving them the poor inheritance of these 
our limited and limiting privileges, to enjoy which we must 
ever be invoking the ghosts of our forefathers. How 
much happier were men and women in our rank of life, if 
they might with unforbidden eyes look round them, and 
elevate by their selection, here a worthy maiden, there a 
worthy youth, regarding nothing farther than their own 
ideas of happiness in marriage ! The state would have 
more, perhaps better citizens, and would not so often be 
distressed for want of heads and hands." 

" I can assure you honestly,^' said Werner, " I never 
in my life thought about the state : my taxes, tolls, and 
tributes, I have paid, because it was the custom." 

" Still, however," said Lothario, " I hope to make a 
worthy patriot of you. As he alone is a good father, who 
at table serves his children first, so is he alone a good 
citizen, who, before all other outlays, discharges what he 
owes the state." 
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By such general refiections their special business was 
accelerated rather than retarded. It was nearly over, 
when Lothario said to Wilhelm : << I must send you to a 

£lace where you are needed more than here. My sister 
ids me beg of you to go to her as soon as possible. Poor 
Mignon seems to be decaying more and more : and it is 
thought your presence might allay the malady. Besides 
telling me in person, my sister has despatched^ this note 
after me : so that you perceive she reckons it a pressing 
case." Lothario handed him a billet. Wilhelm, who had 
listened in extreme perplexity, at once discovered in these 
hasty pencil-strokes the hand of the Countess, and knew 
not what to answer. 

" Take Felix with you," said Lothario : " the little ones 
will cheer each other. You must be upon the road to- 
morrow morning early ; my sister's coach, in which my 
ptople travelled hither, is still here: I will give you 
horses half the way; the rest you post. A prosperous 
journey to youl Make many compliments from me, 
when you arrive; tell my sister I shall soon be back, 
and that she must prepare for guests. Our grand- 
uncle's friend, the Marchese Cipriani, is on his way to 
visit us : he hoped to find the old man still in life ; they 
meant to entertain each other with their common love of 
act, and the recollection of their early intimacy. The 
Marchese, much younger than my uncle, owed to him 
the ereater part of his accomplishments. We must ex- 
ert all our endeavours to fill up, in some measure, the void 
which is awaiting him ; and a larger party is the readiest 
means." 

Lothario went with the Abb6 to his chamber ; Jarno 
had ridden ofi* before ; Wilhelm hastened to his room. 
There was none to whom he could unbosom his distress ; 
none by whose assistance he could turn aside the project, 
which he viewed with so much fear. The little servant 
came, requesting him to pack: they were to put the 
luggage on to-night, meaning to set out by day-break. 
Wilhelm knew not what to do ; at length he cried : 
*^ Well, I shall leave this house at any rate ; on the road 
I may consider what is to be done; at all events I will 
halt in the middle of my journey ; I can send a message 
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hither, I can write what I recoil from sayiog ; then let 
come of it what will." In spite of this resolution, lie 
spent a sleepless night : a look on Felix resting so serrady 
was the only thing that gave him any solace. ^ O ! who 
knows," cried he, " what trials are before me ; who knows 
how sharply bygone errors will yet punish me; how 
often good and reasonable projects for the future shall 
miscarry ! But this treasure, which I call my own, con- 
tinue it to me, thou exorable or inexorable Fate ! Were 
it possible that this best part of myself were taken from 
me, that this heart could be torn from my heart, then 
farewell sense and understanding ; farewell all care and 
foresight ; vanish thou tendency to perseverance ! All that 
distinguishes us from the beasts, pass away ! And if it is 
not lawful for a man to end his heavy days by the act d 
his own hand, may speedy madness banish consciousness, 
before Death, which destroys it for ever, shall bring on 
his own long night." 

He seized the boy in his arms, kissed him, clasped him» 
and^ wetted him with plenteous tears. 

The child awoke: his clear eye, his friendly look, 
touched his father to the inmost heart. " What a scene 
awaits me," cried he, " when I shall present thee to the 
beautiful unhappy Countess, when she shall press thee to 
her bosom, which thy father has so deeply injured. 
Ought I not to fear that she will push thee from her with 
a cry, when the touch of thee renews her real or fancied 
pain !" The coachman did not leave him time for farther 
thought or hesitation; but forced him into the carriage 
before day. Wilhelm wrapped his Felix well ; the morning 
was cold but clear ; the child, for the first time in his life, 
saw the sun rise. His astonishment at the first fiery glance 
of the luminary, at the growing power of the light; his 
pleasure and his strange remarks rejoiced the father, and 
afibrded him a glimpse into the heart of the boy, before 
which, as over a clear and silent sea, the sun was mount- 
ing and hovering. 

In a little town, the coachman halted; unyoked his 
horses, and rode back. Wilhelm took possession of a 
room, and asked himself seriously whether he would stay 
or proceed. Thus irresolute he ventured to take out the 
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little note, which hitherto he had never had the heart to 
look on: it contained the following words: "Send thy 

Joung friend very soon ; Mignon for the last two days 
as been growing rather worse. Sad as the occasion is, 
I shall be happy to get acquainted with him." 

The concluding words Wilhelm, at the first glance, 
had not seen. He was terrified on reading them, and 
instantly determined not to go. " How ?' cried he, 
" Lothario, knowing what occurred between us, has not 
told her who I am ? She is not, with a settled mind, 
expecting an acquaintance whom she would rather not 
see: she expects a stranger; and I enter! I see her 
shudder and start back, I see her blush ! No it is impos- 
sible for me to encounter such a scene !" Just then his 
horses were led out and yoked : Wilhelm was determined 
to take off his luggage and remain. He felt extremely 
agitated. Hearing the maid running up stairs to tell him, 
as he thought, that all was ready, he began on the spur of 
the instant to devise some pretext for continuing ; his eyes 
were fixed, without attention, and the letter which he still 
held in his hand. ** In the name of Heaven !" cried he, 
" what is this ? It is not the hand of the Countess, it is 
the hand of the Amazon !" 

The maid came in ; requested him to walk down, and 
took Felix with her. " Is it possible," exclaimed he, " is 
it truet What shall I do? Remain, and wait, and 
certify myself? Or hasten, hasten and rush into an 
explanation ? Thou art on the way to her, and thou canst 
loiter ? This night thou mayest see her, and thou wilt 
voluntarily lock thyself in prison ? It is her hand ; yes, it 
is hers! This hand calls thee ; her coach is yoked to lead 
thee to her 1 Now the riddle is explained : Lothario has 
two sisters; my relation to the one he knows ; how much 
I owe to the other is unknown to him. Nor is she aware 
that the wounded stroller, who stands indebted to her for 
his health, if not his life, has been received with such 
unmerited attention in her brother's house." 

Felix who was swinging to and fro in the coach, cried 
up to him : ^ Father I Com^, O come ! Look at the pretty 
clouds, the pretty colours I" ** Yes, I come," cried 
Wilhelm» springing down stairs ; '< and all the glories of 
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the sky, which thou» good creature» so admiresty a^ as 
nothing to the moment which I look for." 

Sitting in the coach he recalled all the circumstances 
of the matter to his memory. So this is the Natalia» tim, (i 
Theresa's friend ! What a discovery ; what hopes» what & 
prospects ! How strange that the fear of speaking about 
the one sister should have altogether concealed from me 
the existence of the other !" With what joy he looked on 
Fe^x. He anticipated for the child» as for himself, the 
best reception. 

Evening at last came on ; the sun had set ; the road 
was not the best ; the postilion drove slowly ; Felix bad 
fallen asleep, and new cares and doubts arose in the bosom 
of our friend ! " What delusion» what fantasies are these 
that rule thee !" said he to himself: *< An uncertain similarity 
of handwriting has at once assured thee, and given tbee 
matter for the strangest castles in the air." He again 
brought out the paper ; in the departing light» he again 
imagined that he recognised the hand of the Countess : 
his eyes could no longer find in the parts what his heart 
had at once shown him in the whole. " These horses, 
then, are running with thee to a scene of terror ! Who 
knows but in a few hours they may have to bring thee 
back again 1 And if thou shouldst meet with her alone ! 
But perhaps her husband will be there; perhaps the 
Baroness ! How altered will she be ! Shall I not fail, 
and sink to the earth, at sight of her V^ 

Yet a faint hope that it might be his Amazon» would 
often gleam through these gloomy thoughts. It was now 
night: the carriage rolled into a court-yard» and halted; 
a servant with a link stept out of a stately portal» and 
came down the broad steps to the carriage-door. " You 
have been long looked for," said he» opening it. Wilhelm 
dismounted ; took the sleeping Felix in his arms : the 
first servant called to a second, who was standing in the 
door with a light : " Show the gentleman up to the 
Baroness.^' 

Quick as lightning, it went through Wilhelm's soul : 
<* What a happiness ! Be it by accident or of purpose» 
the Baroness is here! I shall see her first; apparently 
the Countess has retired to rest. Ye good spirits» grant 
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that the moment of deepest perplexity may pass tolerably 
over 1" 

He entered the house : he found himself in the most 
earnest» and, as he almost felt, the holiest place, that he 
had ever trod. A pendent dazzling lustre threw its light 
upon a broad and softly rising flight of stairs, which lay 
before him, and which parted into two divisions at a turn 
above. Marble statues and busts were standing upon 
pedestals, and arranged in niches : some of them seemed 
known to him. The impressions of our childhood abide 
with us, even in their minutest traces. He recognised a 
Muse, which had formerly belonged to his grandfather ; 
not indeed by its form or worth, but by an arm which had 
been restored, and some new-inserted pieces of the robe. 
He felt as if a fairy tale had turned out to be true. The 
child was heavy in his arms ; he lingered on the stairs, 
and knelt down, as if to place him more conveniently. 
His real want, however, was to get a moment's breathing , 
time. He could scarcely raise himself again. The ser- 
vant, who was carrying the light, offered to take Felix ; 
but Wilhelm could not part with him. He had now 
mounted to an antechamber ; in which, to his still greater 
astonishment, he observed the well-known picture of the 
sick king's son hanging on the wall. He had scarcely 
time to cast a look on it; the servant hurried him along 
through two rooms into a cabinet. Here, behind a light- 
screen, which threw a shadow on her, sat a young lady 
reading. " O that it were she !'' said he within himself 
at this decisive moment. He set down the boy, who 
seemed to be awakening ; he meant to approach the lady ; 
but the child sank together drunk with sleep, the lady 
rose, and came to him. It was the Amazon 1 Unable to 
restrain himself, he fell upon his knee, and cried : '' It is 
she !" He seized her hand, and kissed it with unbounded 
rapture. The child was lying on the carpet between 
them, sleeping softly. 

Felix was carried to the sofa : Natalia sat down beside 
him ; she directed Wilhelm to the chair which was stand- 
ing nearest them. She proposed to order some refresh- 
ments; these our friend declined; he was altogether 
occupied convincing himself that it was she, closely ex- 
voL. II. — 20 
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amining her features, shaded by the scfeen, and accurately 
recognising them. She told him of Mignon's sickness, ib* 
general terms ; that the poor child was gradually contam- 
ing under the influence of a few deep feelings ; that» with 
her extreme excitability, and her endeavouring to hide it, 
her little heart often suffered violent and dangerous pains; 
that on any unexpected agitation of her mind» this pri- 
mary organ of life would suddenly stop, and no trace 
of the vital movement could be felt in the good child's 
bosom. That when such an agonizing cramp was past 
the force of nature would again express itself in strong, 
pulses, and now torment the child by its excess, as she 
had before suffered by its defect. 

Wilhelm recollected one spasmodic scene of that de- 
scription, and Natalia referred him to the Doctor, who 
would speak with him at large on the affair, and explain 
more circumstantially why he, the friend and benefactor 
of the child, had been at present sent for. '' One curious 
change," Natalia added, " you will find in her : she now 
wears women's clothes, to which she had once such an 



aversion." 



" How did you succeed in this ?" said Wilhelm. 

" If it was indeed a thing to be desired," said she, 
«* we owe it all to chance. Hear how it happened. Per- 
haps you are aware that I have constantly about me a 
number of little girls, whose opening minds I endeavour, 
as they grow in strength, to train to what is good and 
right. From my mouth they learn nothing but what I 
myself regard as true : yet I cannot and would not hinder 
them from gathering, among other people, many fragments 
of the common prejudices and errors which are current 
in the world. If they inquire of me about them, I attempt, 
as far as possible, to join these alien and intrusive notions 
to some just one, and thus to render them, if not useful, at 
least harmless. Some time ago, my girls had heard among 
the peasants' children many tales of angels, of Knecht 
Rupert, and such shadowy characters, who, they under- 
stood, appeared at certain times in person, to give presents 
to good children, and to punish naughty ones. They had 
an idea that these strange visitants were people in disguise : 
in this I confirmed them ; and without entering into ex- 
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planations, I determined, on the first opportunity, to let 
•them see a spectacle of that sort. It cnanced that the 
birth-day of two twin-sisters, whose behaviour had been 
always very good, was near ; I promised that, on this 
occasion, the little present they had so well deserved, should 
be delivered to them by an angel. They were on the 
stretch of curiosity regarding this phenomenon. I had 
chosen Mignon for the part ; and accordingly, at the ap- 
pointed day, I had her suitably equipt in a long light snow- 
white dress. She was, of course, provided with a golden 
girdle round her waist, and a golden fillet on her hair. I 
at first proposed to omit the wings ; but the young ladies 
who were decking her, insisted on a pair of large golden 
pinions, in preparing which they meant to show their highest 
art. Thus did the strange apparition, with a lily in the 
one hand, and a little basket in the other, glide in among 
the ffirls : she surprised even me. ^ There comes the angel !' 
saial. The children all shrank back ; at last they cried : 
* It is Mignon 1' yet they durst not venture to approach 
the wondrous figure. 

^ Here are your gifts,' said she, putting down the basket. 
They gathered around her, they viewed, they felt, they 
question her. 

* Art thou an angel V asked one of them. 

* I wish I were,' said Mignon. 

* Why dost thou bear a lily V 

* So pure and so open should my heart be ; then were 
I happv.' 

* what wings are these? Let us see them!' 

* They represent far finer ones, which are not yet un- 
folded.' 

** And thus significantly did she answer all their other 
childlike, innocent inquiries. The little party having 
satisfied their curiosity, and the impression of the show 
beginning to abate, we were for proceeding to undress the 
little angel. This, however, she resisted : she took her 
cithern; she seated herself here, on this high writing- 
table» and sang a little song with touching grace : 

Such let me seem, till sach I be ; 
Take not my snow-white dress away ! 

Soon from this dusk of earth I flee 
Up to the glittering lands of day. 
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There first a little space I rest. 
Then wake so^glad, to scene so kind ; 

In earthly robes no longer drest, 
This band, this girdle left behind. 

And those calm shining sons of morn 
They ask not who is maid or boy ; 

No robes, no garments there are worn, 
Our body pure from sin's alloy. 

Through little life not mnch I toil'd. 
Yet anguish long this heart has wrung. 

Untimely wo my blossom spoil'd : 
Make me again forever young ! 

" I immediately deterrpined upon leaving her the dress," 
proceeded Natalia; "and procuring her some others of a 
similar kind. These she now wears, and in them, I think, 
her form has quite a different expression." 

As it was already late, Natalia let the stranger go : he 
parted fron^ her not without anxiety, " Is she married or 
not ?" asked he within himself. Efe had been afraid, at 
every rustling, that the door would open, and her husband 
enter. The serving-man, who showed him to his room, 
went off, before our friend had mustered resolution to 
inquire regarding this. His unrest held him long awake; 
he kept comparing the figure of the Amazon with the 
figure of his new acquaintance. The two would not 
combine : the former he had, as it were, himself fashioned; 
the latter seemed as if it would almost new-fashion him. 



CHAPTER III. 

Next morning, while all was yet quiet, he went about, 
viewing the house. It was the purest, finest, stateliest 
piece of architecture he had ever seen. " True art," cried 
he, " is like good company : it constrains us in the most 
delightful way to recognise the measure by which, and up 
to which, our inward nature has been shaped by culture." 
The impression which the busts and statues of his grand- 
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fieitber made upon him was exceedingly agreeable. With 
a longing mind, he hastened to the picture of the sick 
king's son ; and he still felt it to be charming and affecting. 
The servant opened to him various other chambers : he 
found a library, a museum, a cabinet of philosophical in- 
struments. In much of this, he could not help perceiving 
his extreme ignorance. Meanwhile Felix had awakened, 
and come running after him. The thought of how and 
when he might receive Theresa's letter, gave him pain ; 
he dreaded seeing Mignon, and in some degree Natalia. 
How unlike his present state, was his state at the moment 
when he sealed the letter to Theresa, and with a glad 
heart, wholly gave himself to that noble being ! 

Natalia sent for him to breakfast. He proceeded to a 
room, where several tidy little girls, all apparently below 
ten years, were occupied in furnishing a table, while an- 
other of the same appearance brought in various sorts of 
beyerage. 

Wilhelm cast his eye upon a picture, hung above the 
sofa; he could not but recognise in it the portrait of 
Natalia, little as the execution satisfied him. Natalia 
entered, and the likeness seemed entirely to vanish. To 
his comfort, it was painted with the cross of a religious 
order on its breast ; and he now saw another such upon 
Natalia's. 

** I have just been looking at the portrait here," said 
he ; ** and it seems surprising that a painter could have 
been at once so true and so false. The picture resembles 
you in general extremely well, and yet it neither has your 
features nor your character." 

"It is rather matter of surprise," replied Natalia, 
" that the likeness is so good. It is not my picture ; but 
the picture of an aunt, whom I resembled even in child- 
hood, though she was then advanced in years. It was 
painted when her age was just about what mine is : at the 
first glance, every one imagines it is meant for me. You 
should have been acquainted with that excellent lady. I 
owe her much. A very weak state of health, perhaps too 
much employed with her own thoughts, and withal a 
moral and religious scrupulosity, prevented her from being 
to the world wnat, in other circumstances, she might have 

20* 
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become. She was a light that shone but on a few frieixb, 
and on mc especially.^' 

<< Can it be possible/' said Wilhelm, after thinking for a 
moment, while so many circumstances seemed to corres- 
pond so well, ** can it be possible that the fair and noble 
Saint, whose meek Confessions I had liberty to study, was 
your aunt V^ 

" You read the manuscript ?'' inquired Natalia. 

"Yes," said Wilhelm, "with the greatest sympathy, 
and not without effect upon my life. What most impressed 
me in this paper was, if I may term it so, the purity of j 
being, not only of the writer herself, but of all that lay ; 
round her ; that self-dependence of nature, that impossi- ^ 
bility of admitting anything into her soul which would 
not harmonise with its own noble lively tone." 

' You are more tolerant to this fine spirit," said Natalia, 
" nay I will say more just, than many other men, to whom 
the narrative has been imparted. Every cultivated person 
knows how he has had to strive against a certain rudeness : 
both in himself and others ; how much his culture costs 
him ; how apt he is, after all, in certain cases, to recoltect 
himself alone, forgetting what he owes to others. How 
often has a worthy person to reproach himself for having 
failed to act with proper delicacy ! And when a fair 
nature too delicately, too conscientiously, cultivates, nay, 
if you will, overcultivates itself, there seems to be no 
toleration, no indulgence for it in the world. Yet such 
persons are, without us, what the ideal of perfection is 
within us ; models not for being imitated, but for being 
aimed at. We laugh at the cleanliness of the Dutch: but 
would our friend Theresa be what she is, if some such 
notion were not always present to her in her housekeep- 
ing V 

" I see before me then," cried Wilhelm, " in Theresa's 
friend, the same Natalia whom her amiable relative was 
so attached to ; the Natalia, who from her youth was so 
affectionate, so sympathising and helpful ! It was only 
out of such a line that such a being could proceed. What 
a prospect opens before me, while I at once survey your 
ancestors, and all the circle you belong to 1" 

" Yesy" replied Natalia, " in a certain sense, the story 
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of my aunt would give you the faithfuUest picture of us. 
Her love to me, indeed, has made her praise the little girl 
too much: in speaking of a child, we never speak of what 
is present, but of what we hope for." 

Wilhelm, in the meantime, was rapidly reflecting that 
Lothario's parentage and early youth were now likewise 
known to him. The fair Countess too appeared before 
him in her childhood, with the aunt's pearls about her 
neck : he himself had been near those pearls, when her 
soft lovely lips bent down to meet his own. These beau- 
tiful remembrances he sought to drive away by other 
thoughts. He ran through the characters to whom that 
manuscript had introduced him. "I am here then," 
cried he, " in your worthy uncle's house ! It is no house, 
it is a temple, and you are the priestess, nay the Genius 
of it : I shall recollect for life my impression yesternight, 
when I entered, and the old figures of my earliest days 
were again before me. I thought of the compassionate 
marble statues in Mignon's song : but these figures had 
not to lament about me ; they looked upon me with a lofty 
earnestness, they brought my first years into immediate 
contact with the present moment. That ancient treasure 
of our family, the joy of my grandfather, I find here placed 
among so many other noble works of art ; and myself, 
whom nature made the darling of the good old man, my 
unworthy self I find here also. Heavens ! in what society, 
in what connexions !" 

The girls had by degrees gone out, to mind their little 
occupations. Natalia, left alone with Wilhelm, asked some 
farther explanation of his last remark. The discovery, 
that a number of her finest paintings and statues had at 
one time been the property of Wilhelm's grandfather, did 
not fail to give a cheerful stimulus to their discourse. As 
by that manuscript he had got acquainted with Natalia's 
house, so now he found himself too, as it were, in his inhe- 
ritance. At length he asked for Mignon. His friend de- 
sired him to have patience till the Doctor, who had been 
called out into the neighbourhood returned. It is easy to 
suppose that the Doctor was the same little active man, 
whom we already know, and who was spoken of in the 
Confessions of a Fair Saint. 
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hither, I can write what I recoil from saying ; then let 
come of it what will.'' In spite of this resolution, he 
spent a sleepless night : a look on Felix resting so serendy 
was the only thing that gave him any solace. " 1 who 
knows," cried he, " what trials are before me ; who knows 
how sharply bygone errors will yet punish me; bow 
often good and reasonable projects for the future shall 
miscarry ! But this treasure, which I call my own, con- 
tinue it to me, thou exorable or inexorable Fate ! Were 
it possible that this best part of myself were taken from 
me, that this heart could be torn from my heart, then 
farewell sense and understanding ; farewell all care and 
foresight ; vanish thou tendency to perseverance ! All that 
distinguishes us from the beasts, pass away ! And if it is 
not lawful for a man to end his heavy days by the act (rf 
his own hand, may speedy madness banish consciousness, 
before Death, which destroys it for ever, shall bring on 
his own long night." 

He seized the boy in his arms, kissed him, clasped him, 
and" wetted him with plenteous tears. 

The child awoke: his clear eye, his friendly look, 
touched his father to the inmost heart. " What a scene 
awaits me," cried he, " when I shall present thee to the 
beautiful unhappy Countess, when she shall press thee to 
her bosom, which thy father has so deeply injured. 
Ought I not to fear that she will push thee from her with 
a cry, when the touch of thee renews her real or fancied 
pain !'' The coachman did not leave him time for farther 
thought or hesitation; but forced him into the carriage 
before day. Wilhelm wrapped his Felix well ; the morniog 
was cold but clear ; the child, for the first time in his life, 
saw the sun rise. His astonishment at the first fiery glance 
of the luminary, at the growing power of the light ; his 
pleasure and his strange remarks rejoiced the father, and 
afforded him a glimpse into the heart of the boy, before 
which, as over a clear and silent sea, the sun was mount- 
ing and hovering. 

In a little town, the coachman halted; unyoked his 
horses, and rode back. Wilhelm took possession of a 
room, and asked himself seriously whether he would stay 
or proceed. Thus irresolute he ventured to take out the 
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little note, which hitherto he had never had the heart to 
look on : it contained the following words : " Send thy 
voung friend very soon ; Mignon for the last two days 
has been growing rather worse. Sad as the occasion is, 
I shall be happy to get acquainted with him.^' 

The concluding words Wilhelm, at the first glance, 
had not seen. He was terrified on reading them, and 
instantly determined not to go. " How V* cried he, 
" Lothario, knowing what occurred between us, has not 
told her who I am ? She is not, with a settled mind, 
expecting an acquaintance whom she would rather not 
see: she expects a stranger; and I enter! I see her 
shudder and start back, I see her blush ! No it is impos- 
sible for me to encounter such a scene !" Just then his 
horses were led out and yoked : Wilhelm was determined 
to take off his luggage and remain. He felt extremely 
agitated. Hearing the maid running up stairs to tell him, 
as he thought, that all was ready, he began on the spur of 
the instant to devise some pretext for continuing ; his eyes 
were fixed, without attention, and the letter which he still 
held in his hand. << In the name of Heaven !" cried he, 
** what is this ? It is not the hand of the Countess, it is 
the hand of the Amazon !" 

The maid came in ; requested him to walk down, and 
took Felix with her. " Is it possible," exclaimed he, " is 
it true ? What shall I do ? Remain, and wait, and 
certify myself? Or hasten, hasten and rush into an 
explanation ? Thou art on the way to her, and thou canst 
loiter ? This night thou mayest see her, and thou wilt 
voluntarily lock thyself in prison ? It is her hand ; yes, it 
is. hers 1 This hand calls thee ; her coach is yoked to lead 
thee to her 1 Now the riddle is explained : Lothario has 
two sisters ; my relation to the one he knows ; how much 
I owe to the other is unknown to him. Nor is she aware 
that the wounded stroller, who stands indebted to her for 
his health, if not his life, has been received with such 
unmerited attention in her brother's house." 

Felix who was swinging to and fro in the coach, cried 
up to him : ^* Father ! Com^, O come ! Look at the pretty 
cionds, the pretty colours!" ** Yes, I come," cried 
Wilhelm, springing down stairs ; ** and all the glories of 
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the names of men and places ; but especially because ibe 
has made an oath to tell no living mortal her abode and 

Earentage. For the strolling party, who came up mth . 
er when she had lost her way» and to whom she so accu- I 
rately described her dwelling, with such piercing entrea- 
ties to conduct her home, but carried her along with 
them the faster ; and at night in their quarters, when they 
thought the child was sleeping, joked about their precious 
capture, declaring she would never find the way home 
again. On this a horrid desperation fell upon the miserable, 
creature; but at last the Holy Virgin rose before her 
eyes, and promised that she would assist her. The chiU 
then swore within herself a sacred oath, that she would 
henceforth trust no human creature, would disclose bst 
history to no one, but live and die in hope of immediate 
aid from Heaven. Even this, which I am telling you, 
Natalia did not learn expressly from her ; but gathered it 
from detached expressions, songs, and child-like inadvert- 
encies, betraying what they meant to hide.'' 

Wilhelm called to memory many a song and word 
of this dear child, which he could now explain. He 
earnestly requested the Physician to keep from him none 
of the confessions or mysterious poetry of this peculiar 
being. 

" Prepare yourself," said the Physician, " for a strange 
confession ; for a story with which you, without remem- 
bering it, have much to do ; and which, as I greatly fear, 
has been decisive for the death and life of this good crea- 
ture.'' 

" Let me hear," said Wilhelm, " my patience is un- 
bounded." 

" Do you recollect a secret nightly visit from a female," 
said the Doctor, " after your appearance in the character 
of Hamlet ?" 

" Yes, I recollect it well," cried Wilhelm blushing, 
" but I did not look to be reminded of it at the present 
moment." 

" Do you know who it was ?" 

" 1 do not ! You frighten me ! In the name of Heaven, 
not Mignon surely? Who was it? Tell me pray." 
" I know it not myself." 
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" Not Mignon then V 

** No, certainly not Mignon : but Mignon was intending 
at the time to glide into you ; and saw, with horror, from 
a corner where she lay concealed, a rival get before her." 

" A rival !" cried our friend : " Speak on, you more and 
more confound me." 

«* Be thankful," said the Doctor, " that you can arrive 
at the result so soon through the means of me. Natalia 
and I, with but a distant interest in the matter, had dis- 
tress enough to undergo, before we could thus far discover 
tbe perplexed condition of the poor dear creature, whom 
we wished to help. By some wanton speeches of Philina 
and the other girls, by a certain song which she had heard 
Philina sing, the child's attention had been roused; she 
longed to pass a night beside the man she loved, without 
conceiving anything to be implied in this beyond a happy 
and confiding rest. A love for you, my friend, was 
already keen and powerful in her little heart; in your 
arms, the child had found repose from many a sorrow ; 
she now desired this happiness in all its fulness. At one 
time she proposed to ask you for it in a friendly manner ; 
but a secret horror always held her back. . At last, that 
merry night and the excitement of abundant wine inspired 
her with the courage to attempt the adventure, and glide 
in to you on that occasion. Accordingly she ran before, 
to hide herself in your apartment, which was standing 
open ; but just when she had reached the top of the stairs, 
having heard a rustling, she concealed herself, and saw a 
female in a white dress slip into your chamber. You 
yourself arrived soon after, and she heard you push the 
large bolt. 

'' Mignon's agony was now unutterable : all the violent 
feelings of a passionate jealousy mingled themselves with 
the unacknowledged longing of obscure desire and seized 
her half-developed nature with tremendous force. Her 
heart, which hitherto had beaten violently with eagerness 
and expectation, now at once began to falter and stop ; 
it pressed her bosom like a heap of lead ; she could not 
draw her breath, she knew not what to do ; she heard the 
sound of the old man's harp, hastened to the garret where 
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he was, and passed the night at'his feet in horrible convul- 



sions." 



a 



The Physician paused a moment ; then as Wilhelm still 
kept silence, he proceeded: " Natalia told me, nothing in 1 
her life had so alarmed and touched her as the state of 
Mignon while relating this; indeed, our noble friend 
accused herself of cruelty in having, by her questions and 
management, drawn this confession from her, and renewed 
by recollection the violent sorrows of the poor little girl 

" * The dear creature,' said Natalia, * had scarcely come 
so far with her recital, or rather with her answers to my I 
questions, when she sank all at once before me on the j 
ground, and with her hand on her bosom pitequsly moaned 
that the pain of that excruciating night was come back. 
She twisted herself like a worm upon the floor ; and I had 
to summon all my composure, that I might remember and 
apply such means of remedy for mind and body as were '5 
known to me.' '^ I 

" It is a painful predicament you put me in," cried Wil- 
helm, " by impressing me so vividly with the feeling of 
my manifold injustice towards this unhappy and beloved 
being, at the very moment when I am again to meet her. 
If she is to see me, why do you deprive me of the courage 
to appear with freedom? And shall I confess it to youl 
Since her mind is so affected, I perceive not how my 
presence can be advantageous to her. If you, as a Phy- 
sician, are persuaded that this double longing has so un- 
dermined her being as to threaten death, why should I 
renew her sorrows by my presence and perhaps accele- 
rate her end ?" 

** My friend," replied the Doctor, " where we cannot 
cure, it is our duty to alleviate; and how much the pre- 
sence of a beloved object tends to take from the imagina- 
tion its destructive power, how it changes an impetuous 
longing to a peaceful looking, I could prove by the most 
convincing instances. Everything in measure and with 
purpose ! For, in other cases, this same presence may 
rekindle an affection nigh extinguished. But do you go 
and see the child ; behave to her with kindness, and let us 
wait the consequence." 
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Natalia, at this moment coming back» bade Wilhelm 
follow her to Mignon. ** She appears to feel quite ~hapj>v 
with the boy/' observed Natalia, ** and I hope she will 
receive our friend with mildness." Wilhelm followed, not 
without reluctance : he was deeply moved by what he had 
been hearing ; he feared a stormy scene of passion. It 
was altogether the reverse that happened on his entrance. 

Mignon» dressed in long white women's-clothes, with 
her brown copious hair partly knotted» partly clustering 
out in locks» was sitting with the boy Felix on her lap» 
and pressing him against her heart. She looked like a 
departed spirit» he like life itself: it seemed as if Heaven 
and Earth were clasping one another. She held out her 
hand to Wilhelm with a smile» and said : " I thank thee 
for bringing back the child to me : they had taken him 
away» I know not how» and since then I could not live. 
So long as my heart needs anything on earth» thy Felix 
shall fill up the void.'' 

The quietness» which Mignon had displayed on meet- 
ing with her friend» produced no little satisfaction in the 
party. The Doctor signified that Wilhelm should go fre- 
quently and see her ; that in body as in mind, she should 
be kept as equable as possible. He himself departed, 
promising to return soon. 

Wilhelm could now observe Natalia in her own circle : 
one would have desired nothing better than to live beside 
her. Her presence had the purest influence on the girls, 
and young ladies of various ages» who resided with her 
in the house» or came to pay her visits from the neighbour- 
hood. 

" The progress of your life," said Wilhelm once to her, 
" must always have been very even : your aunt's delinea- 
üon of you in your childhood, seems» if I mistake not, 
still to fit. It is easy to see» that you never were entan- 
gled in your path. You have never been cpmpelled to 
retrograde." 

" This I owe to my uncle and the Abb6^" said Natalia, 
"who so well discriminated my prevailing turn of mind. 
From my youth upwards» I can recollect no livelier feel- 
ing than that I was constantly observing people's wants» 
and had an irresistible desire to make thejb up. The child 
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that had not learned to stand on its feet, the old man that 
could no longer stand on his ; the longing of a rich family 
for children, the inability of a poor one to maintain their 
children : each silent wish for some particular species of 
employment, the impulse towards any talent, the natural 
gifts for many little necessary arts of life, were sure tp 
strike me : my eye seemed formed by nature for detecting 
them. I saw such things, where no one had directed my 
attention; I seemed born for seeing them alone. The 
charms of inanimate nature, to which so many persons 
are exceedingly susceptible, had no eflect on roe; the 
r iiarms of art, if possible, had less. My most delightful 
occupation was and is, when a deficiency, a want appeared 
before me anywhere, to set about devising a supply, a 
remedy, a help for it. 

<< If I saw a poor creature in rags, the superfluous 
clothes I had noticed hanging in the wardrobes of my 
friends, immediately occurred to me ; if I saw children 
wasting for want of care, I was sure to recollect some 
lady I had found oppressed with tedium amid riches and 
conveniences: if I saw too many persons crammed into a 
narrow space, I thought they should be lodged in the 
spacious chambers of palaces and vacant houses. This 
mode of viewing things was altogether natural, without 
the least reflection ; so that in my childhood I often made 
the strangest work of it, and more than once embarrassed 
people by my singular proposals. Another of my peculi- 
arities was this, 1 did not learn till late, and after many 
efforts, to consider money as a means of satisfying wants : 
my benefits were all distributed in kind, and my simplicity, 
I know, was frequently the cause of laughter. None but 
the Abb6 seemed to understand me ; he met me every- 
where; he made me acquainted with myself, with these 
wishes, these tendencies, and taught me how to satisfy 
them suitably." 

•* Do you then," said Wilhelm, " in the education of 
your little female world employ the method of these extra- 
ordinary men ? Do you too leave every mind to form itself? 
Do you too leave your girls to search and wander, to pursue 
delusions, happily to reach the goal, or miserably lose 
themselves in error ?" 
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** No !" replied Natalia : " such treatment as that would 
altogether contradict my notions. To my mind^ he who 
does not help us at the neisdful moment, never helps ; he 
who does not counsel at the needful moment, never 
counsels. I also reckon it essential that we lay down 
and continually impress on children certain laws, to 
operate as a kind of hold in life. Nay, I could almost 
venture to assert that it is better to be wrong by rule, than 
to be wrong with nothing but the fitful caprices of our 
disposition to impel us hither and thither: and in my way 
of viewing men, there always seems to be a void in their 
nature, which cannot be filled up, except by sonie decisive 
and distinctly settled law." 

** Your manner of proceeding, then,'* said Wilhelm, " is 
entirely diflferent from the manner of our friends V^ 

" Yes," replied Natalia : " and you may see the unex- 
ampled tolerance of these men, from the fact, that they 
nowise disturb me in my practice ; but leave me on my 
own path, simply because it is my own, and even assist 
me in everything that I require of them.*' 

A nrK>re minute description of Natalia's plans in 
managing her children we reserve for some other 
opportunity. 

Mignon often asked to be of their society ; and this 
they granted her with greater readiness, as she appeared 
to be again accustoming herself to Wilhelm, to be opening 
her heart to him, and in general to hav^ become more 
cheerful and contented with existence. In walking, being 
easily fatigued, she liked to hang upon his arm. ** Mig- 
non,'* she would say, *' now climbs and bounds no more; 
yet she still longs to mount the summits of the hills, to skip 
from house to house, from tree to tree. How enviable are 
the birds ; and then so pretty and socially they build their 
liests too !" 

Ere long it became habitual for her to invite her 
friend, more than once every day, into the garden. When 
Wilhelm was engaged or absent, Felix had to take his 
place ; and if poor Mignon seemed at times quite loosened 
from the earth, there were other moments when she would 
again hold fast to father and son, and seem to dread a 
separation from them more than anything beside. 
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Natalia wore a thoughtful look. " We meant," said 
she, <' to open her tender little heart, by sending for you 
hither. I know not whether we did prudently." She 
stopped, and seemed expecting Wilhelm to say something. 
To him also it occurred that by his marriage with The- 
resa, Mignon, in the present circumstances, would be fear- 
fully offended : but in his uncertainty, he did not venture 
mentioning his project ; he had no suspicion that Natalia 
knew of it 

As little could he talk with freedom, when his noble 
friend began to speak about her sister ; to praise her good 
qualities, and to lament her hapless situation. He felt ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed when Natalia told him be would 
shortly see the Countess here. " Her husband," said she, 
*' has now no object but replacing Zinzendorf in the Com- 
munity ; and by insight and activity, supporting and ex- 
tending that establishment. He is coming with his wife, 
to take a sort of lea ve : he then purposes visiting the various 
spots where the Community have settled. They appear 
to treat him as he wishes : and I should not wonder if, in 
order to be altogether like his predecessor, he ventured, 
with my sister, on a voyage to America ; for being already 
wellnigh convinced that a little more would make a saint 
of him, the wish to superadd the dignity of martyrdom 
has probably enough often flitted through his mind." 



CHAPTER IV. 

They had often spoken of Theresa, often mentioned her 
in passing ; and Wilhelm almost every time was minded 
to confess that he had offered her his heart and hand. A 
certain feeling, which he was not able to explain, re- 
strained him ; he paused and wavered, till at length Nata- 
lia, with the heavenly, modest, cheerful smile she often 
wore, said to him : << It seems then I at last must break 
silence, and force myself into your confidence ! Why, 
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my friend, do you keep secret from me an afikir of such 
importance to yourself, and so closely touching my con- 
cerns ? You have made my friend the offer of your hand : 
I do not mix uncalled in the transaction : here are my 
credentials ; here is the letter which she writes to you, 
which she sends you through my hands." 

" A letter from Theresa !" cried he. 

" Yes, Mein Herr ! Your destiny is settled ; you are 
happy. Let me congratulate my friend and you on your 
good fortune." 

Wilhelm spoke not, but gazed out before him. Nata- 
lia looked at him ; she saw that he was pale. ** Your joy 
is strong," continued she ; it takes the form of terror, it 
deprives you of the power to speak. My participation is 
not the less cordial that I show it you in words. I hope 
you will be grateful: for I may say, my influence on the 
decision of your bride has not been small ; she asked me 
for advice ; and as it happened by a singular coincidence, 
that you were here just then, I was enabled to destroy 
the few scruples she still entertained. Our messages went 
swiftly to and fro : here is her determination ; here is the 
conclusion of thef treaty ! And now you shall read her 
other letters, you shall have a free clear look into the fair 
heart of your Theresa." 

Wilhelm opened the letter, which she handed him 
unsealed. It contained these friendly words: 

'* I am yours, as I am and as you know me. I call you 
mine, as you are and as I know you. What in ourselves, 
what in our connexion wedlock changes, we shall study 
to adjust, by reason, cheerfulness, and mutual goodwill. 
As it is no passion, but trust and inclination for each other 
that is leading us together, we run less risk than thou- 
sands of others. You will forgive me, will you not, if I 
still think often and kindly of my former friend ; in return, 
I will press your Felix to my heart, as if I were his mother. 
If you chose to share my little mansion straightway, we 
are lord and master there, and in the meanwhile the pur- 
chase of your land might be concluded, I could wish that 
no new arrangements were made in it without me. I 
could wish at once to prove that I deserve the confidence 
which you repose in me. Adieu, dear, dear Friend ! 

21* 
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Beloved Bridegroom, honoured Husband ! Theresa clasps 
you to her breast with hope and joy. My friend will tell 
you more, will tell you all." 

Wilhelm, to whose mind this sheet recalled the image 
of Theresa with the liveliest distinctness, had now reco- 
vered his composure. While reading, thoughts bad rapidly 
alternated within his soul. With terror, he discovered in 
his heart the most vivid traces of an inclination to Natalia: 
he blamed himself, declaring every thought of that descrip- 
tion to be madness ; he represented to himself Theresa in 
her whole perfection ; he again perused the letter, he grew 
cheerful, or rather he so far regained his self-possession 
that he could appear cheerful. Natalia handed him the 
letters which had passed between Theresa and herself: 
out of Theresa's we propose extracting one or tv^o pas- 
sages. 

After delineating her bridegroom in her own peculiar 
way, Theresa thus proceeded : 

** Such is the notion I have formed of the man who now 
offers me his hand. What he thinks of himself, thou shalt 
see by and by, in the papers he has sent me, where he 
altogether candidly draws his own portrait ; I feel per- 
suaded that I shall be happy with him." 



" As to rank, thou knowest my ideas on this point long 
ago. Some people look on disagreement of external cir- 
cumstances as a fearful thing, and cannot remedy it. I 
wish not to persuade any one, I wish to act according to 
my own persuasion. I mean not to set others an exam- 
ple, nor do I act without example. It is interior disagree- 
ments only that frighten me ; a frame that does not fit 
what it is meant to hold ; much pomp and little real 
enjoyment; wealth and avarice, nobility and rudeness, 
youth and pedantry, poverty and ceremonies, these are the 
things which would annihilate me, however it may please 
the world to stamp and rate them." 



" If I hope that we shall suit each other, the hope is 
chiefly founded upon this, that he resembles thee, my dear 
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Natalia, tbee whom I so highly prize and reverence. Yes, 
he has thy noble searching and striving for the Better, 
whereby we of ourselves produce the Good which we 
suppose we find. How often have I blamed thee, not in 
silence, for treating this or that person, for acting in this 
or that case, otherwise than I should have done ; and yet 
in general the issue showed that thou wert right. * When 
we take people,' thou wouldst say, * merely as they are, we 
make them worse ; when we treat them as if they were 
what they should be, we impcove them as far as they can 
be improved.' To see or to act thus, I know full well is 
not for me. Skill, order, discipline, direction, that is my 
affair. I always recollect what Jarno said; «Theresa 
trains her pupils, Natalia forms them.' Nay, once he went 
so far as to assert that of the three fair qualities, faith, 
lovoy and hope, I was entirely destitute. * Instead of faith/ 
said he, * she has penetration, instead of love she has 
steadfastness, instead of hope she has trust.' Indeed I 
will confess that till I knew thee, I knew nothing higher 
in the world than clearness and prudence : it was thy 
presence only that persuaded, animated, conquered me ; 
to thy fair lofty soul I willingly give place. My friend 
too I honour on the same principle ; the description of his 
life is a perpetual seeking without finding ; not empty 
seeking, but wondrous, generous seeking ; he fancies others 
may give him what can proceed from himself alone. So, 
love, the clearness of my vision has not injured me, on this 
occasion more than others : I know my husband better 
than he knows himself, and I value him the more. I see 
him, yet I see not over him ; all my skill will not enable 
me to judge of what he can accomplish. When I think 
of him, his image always blends itself with thine : I know 
not how I have deserved to belong to two such persons. 
But I will deserve it, by endeavouring to do my duty, by 
fulfilling what is looked for from me." 



** If I recollect of Lothario t Vividly and daily. In 
the company which in thought surrounds me, I cannot 
want him for a moment. O, what a pity for this noble 
character, related by an error of his youth to me, that 
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and confirmed by the impression which Lothario's pre- 
sence made upon me at the first glance, and which has 
ever since continued with me. That man well'meriti 
every sort of friendship and affection ; and without sacri- 
fices friendship cannot be imagined. For his sake, it was 
easy for me to delude a hapless girl ; for his sake it shall 
be possible for me to give away the worthiest bride. Re- 
turn, relate the strange occurrence to him, and tell him 
what I am prepared for." 

" In emergencies like this," said Jarno, " I hold that . ^ 
everything is done, if one do nothing rashly. Let us take 
Ao step tilT Lothario has agreed to it. I will go to him: 
wait patiently for my return, or for his letter.'* 

He rode away ; and left his friends in great disquiet L 
They had time to reconsider these events, to think of them L 
maturely. It now first occurred to them, that they had \\ 
taken Jarno's statement simply by itself, and without io- i 
quiring into any of the circumstances. Wilhelm was not | 
altogether free from doubts : but next day, their astonish 
ment, nay their bewilderment, arose still higher^ when a 
messenger arriving from Theresa, brought the following 
letter to Natalia. 

** Strange as it may seem, after all the letters I have 
sent, I am obliged to send another, begging that thou 
wouldst despatch my bridegroom to me instantly. He 
shall be my husband, what plans soever they may lay to 
rob me of him. Give him the enclosed letter ; only not 
before witnesses, whoever they may be !" 

The enclosed letter was as follows: "What opinion 
will you form of your Theresa, when you see her all at 
once insisting passionately on a union, which calm reason 
alone appeared to have appointed 1 Let nothing hinder 
you from setting out the moment you have read this letter. 
Come, my dear, dear friend; now three times dearer, 
since they are attempting to deprive me of you.'' 

"What is to be done?'' cried Wilhelm, after he had 
read the letter. 

" In no case that I remember." said Natalia, after some 
reflection, " have my heart and judgment been so dumb 
as in the present one ; what to do or to advise I know 
pot." 
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«* Can it be," cried Wilhelm vehemently, " that Lo- 
hario does not know of it ; or if he does, that he is but 
ike US| the sport of hidden plans? Has Jarno, when he 
tSLvr our letter, devised that fable on the spot? Would he 
la ve told us something different, if we had not been so 
precipitate? What can they mean? What intentions 
3aii they have ? What plan can Theresa mean ? Yes, it 
must be owned, Lothario is begirt with secret influences 
and combinations: I myself have found that they are 
active, that they take a certain charge of the proceedings, 
of the destiny of several people, and contrive to guicTe 
them. The ulterior objects of these mysteries I know 
not ; but their nearest purpose, that of snatching my 
Theresa from me, I perceive but too distinctly. On the 
one hand, this prospect of Lothario's happiness which 
they exhibit to me may be but a hollow show; on the 
other hand, I see my dear, my honoured bride inviting 
me to her affection. What shall I do ? What shall I 
forbear ?" 

^A little patience!" said Natalia; "a little time for 
thought ! In these singular perplexities, I know but this^ 
that what can never be recalled should not be done in 
haste. To a fable, to an artful plan we have steadfastness 
and prudence to oppose : whether Jarno has been speak- 
ing true or false, must soon appear. If my brother has 
actually hopes of a connexion with Theresa, it were hard 
to cut him off forever from that prospect, at the moment 
when it seems so kindly inviting him. Let us wait at 
least till we discover whether he himself knows anything 
of it, whether he believes and hopes. 

These prudent counsels were confirmed by a letter from 
Lothario. " I do not send Jarno," he wrote : " a line 
from my hand is more to thee than the minutest narrative 
in the mouth of a messlenger. I am certain, Theresa is 
not the daughter of her reputed mother : and I cannot 
renounce hope of being hers, till she too is persuaded, and 
can then decide between my friend and me with calm con- 
sideration. Let him not leave thee, I entreat it! The 
happiness, the life of a brother is at stake. I promise 
thee, this uncertainty shall not last long." 

** You see how the matter stands," said she to Wilhelm, 
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with a friendly air : ** give me your word of hononr that 
you will not leave the house V 

** I give it !'' cried he, stretching out his hand : ** I will 
not leave this house against your will. I thank HeaveD, 
and my better Genius, that on this occasion I am led, and 
led by you." 

Natalia wrote Theresa an account of everything; 
declaring that she would not let her friend away. She 
sent Lothario's letter also. 

, Theresa answered : " I wonder not a little that Lo- 
thario is himself convinced : to his sister he would not 
feign to this extent. I am vexed, greatly vexed. It is 
better that I say no more. But I will come to thee, so 
soon as I have got poor Lydia settled : they are treating 
her cruelly. I fear we are all betrayed, and shall be so 
betrayed that we shall never reach the truth. If my friend | 
were of my opinion, he would give thee the slip after all, ; 
and throw himself into the arms of his Theresa, whom 
none shall take away from him. But I, as I dread, shall 
lose him, and not regain Lothario. From the latter 
they are taking Lydia, by showing him afar off the pros- 
pect of obtaining me. I will say no more : the entangle- 
ment will grow still deeper. Whether, in the meantime, 
these beautiful relations to each other may not be so 
pushed aside, so undermined, and broken down, that when 
the darkness passes off, the mischief shall no longer admit 
of remedy, time will show. If my friend do not tear 
himself away, in a few days I myself will come and seek 
him out beside thee, and hold him fast. Thou marvellest 
how this passion can have gained the mastery of thy 
Theresa. It is no passion, but conviction ; it is a belief 
that since Lothario can never be mine, this new friend 
will make me happy. Tell him so, in the name of the 
little boy that sat with him underneath the oak, and 
thanked him for his sympathy. Tell it him in the name 
of Theresa, who met his offers with a hearty open- 
ness. My first dream of living with Lothario has 
wandered far away from my soul; the dream of living 
with my other friend is yet wholly present to me. Do 
they hold me so light, as to think that it were easy to 
exchange the former with the latter ?" 
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<* I depend on you/' said Natalia to Wilhelm, handing 
him the letter : you will not leave me. Consider that the 
comfort of my life is in your hands. My being is so inti- 
mately bound and interwoyen with my brother's, that he 
feels no sorrow which I do not feel, no joy which does 
not likewise gladden me. Nay, I may truly say, through 
him alone I have experienced that the heart can be affected 
and exalted ; that in the world there may be joy, love, and 
an emotion which contents the soul beyond its utmost 
want" 

She stopped; Wilhelm took her hand, and cried t <<0 
continue I This is the time for a true mutual disclosure 
of our thoughts : it never was more necessary for us to 
be well acquainted with each other." 

** Yes, my friend !" said she, smiling, with her quiet, 
•oft, indescribable dignity : '' perhaps it is not out of season, 
if I tell you that the whole of what so many books, of what 
the world holds up to us and names love, has always 
ieenied to me a fable." 

" You have never loved ?" cried Wilhelm. 

** Never or always I" said Natalia. 



CHAPTER V. 

During this cohyersation, they kept walking up and 
down the garden, and Natalia gathered various flowers of 
singular forms, entirely unknown to Wilhelm, who began 
to ask their names, and occupy himself about them. 

** You know not," said Natalia, '' for whom I have been 
[Jacking these ? I intend them for my uncle, whom we 
are to visit The sun is shining even now so bright on 
the Hall of the Past, I must lead you in this moment; and 
I ney6r go to it, without a few of the flowers which my 
uncle liked particularly, in my hand. He was a peculiar 
many susceptible of very strange impressions. For certain 
plants and animals, for certain neighbourhoods and persons^ 

yoL. II. — 22 
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nay for certain sorts of minerals, he had an especial 
love, which he was rarely able to explain. * Had I not,' 
he would often say, ' from youth withstood myself«, and 
striven to form my judgment upon wide and general priih 
ciples, I had been the narrowest and most intolerable pe^ 
son living. For nothing can be more intolerable man 
circumscribed peculiarity, in one from whom a pure and 
suitable activity might be required.' And yet he w«8 
obliged to confess, that life and breath would.almoat leave 
him, if he did not now and then indulge himself, not from 
time to time allow himself a brief and passionate oigey- 
ment of what he could not always praise and justify. * It 
is not my fault,' said he, ' if I have not brought my incli* 
nations and my reason into perfect harmony.' On such 
Qccasions, he would joke with me, and say : * Natalia may 
be looked upon as happy while she lives : her natures asks 
nothing which the world does not wish and use.' '' 

So speaking, they arrived again at the house. Natalia 
led him through a spacious passage, to a door« before 
which lay two granite Sphinxes. The door itself was in 
the Egyptian fashion, somewhat narrower above than 
below ; and its brazen leaves prepared one for a serious 
or even a gloomy feeling. Wilhelm was in consequence 
agreeably surprised, when his expectation issued in a 
sentiment of pure cheerful serenity, as he entered a hall, 
where art and life took away all recollection of death and 
the grave. In the walls all round, a series of proportion- 
able arches had been hollowed out, and large sarcopha- 
guses stood in them : among the pillars in the intervals 
between them, smaller openings might be seen, adorned 
with urns and similar vessels. The remaining spaces of 
the walls and vaulted roof were regularly divided ; and 
between bright and variegated borders, within sarlands 
and other ornaments, a multitude of cheerful and signifi- 
cant figures had been painted, upon grounds of difiihrent 
sizes. The body of the edifice was covered with that 
fine yellow marble, which passes into reddish ; clear blue 
stripes of a chemical substance happily imitating azure- 
stone, while they satisfied the eye with contrast, gave unity 
and combination to the whole. All this pomp and decora- 
tion showed itself in the chastest architectural forms : and 
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ihns every one who entered felt as if exalted above 
üitnself, while the co-operating products of art, for the 
%TrSt time, taught him what man is and what he may 
iMjcome. 

Opposite the door on a stately sarcophagus, lay a 
marble figure of a noble-looking man, reclined upon a 
pillow. He held a roll before him ; and seemed to look 
at it with still attention. It was placed so that you could 
read with ease the words which stood there : Think of 
living. 

Natalia took away a withered bunch of flowers, and 
laid the fresh one down before the figure of her uncle. 
Poir it was her uncle whom the marble represented: 
Wilhelm thought he recognised the features of the vener- 
able gentleman, whom he had seen, when lying wounded 
in the green of the forest. Here he and I passed many 
an hour,'' said Natalia, *' while the hall was getting ready. 
In his latter years he had gathered several skilful artists 
round him ;. and his chief delight was to invent or super- 
intend the drawings and cartoons for these pictures.'' 

Wilhelm could not satisfy himself with looking at the 
objects which surrounded him. " What a life," exclaimed 
he, ** in this Hall of the Past ! One might with equal 
justice name it Hall of the Present and the Future. Such 
aJl were, such all will be. There is nothing transitory 
but the individual who looks at and enjoys it. Here, this 
figore of the mother pressing her infant to her bosom will 
torvive many generations of happy mothers. Centuries 
lience, perhaps some father will take pleasure in contem- 
plating this bearded man, who has laid aside his serious- 
ness, and is playing with his son. Thus shamefaced will 
the bride sit for ages, and amid her silent wishes, need 
that she be comforted, that she be spoken to ; thus impa- 
tient will the bridegroom listen on the threshold whether 
he may enter." 

The figures Wilhelm was surveying with such rapture 
were of almost boundless number and variety. Prom the 
fint jocund impulse of the child, merely to employ its every 
limb in sport, up to the peaceful sequestered earnestness of 
the sage, you might, in tair and living order, see delineated 
how man possesses no capacity or tendency without em- 
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ploying and enjoying it From the first soft conscious feel- 
ing, when the maiden lingers in pulling up her pitchefyani 
looks with satisfaction at her image in tne clear fountain, 
to those high solemnities when kings and nations invoke 
the Gpds at the altar to witness their alliances, all was 
depicted, all was forcible and full of meaning. 

It was a world, it ^as a heaven, that in this abode sur- 
rounded the spectator; and beside the thoughts which 
thoße polished forms suggested, beside the feelings they 
awoke, there still seemed something farther to be present, 
something by which the whole man felt himself laid hold 
of. Wilhelm too observed this, though unable to account 
for it " What is this," exclaimed he, " which, independ- 
ently of all signification, without any sympathy that human 
incidents and fortunes may inspire us with, acts on me so 
strongly and so gracefully ? It speaks to me from the 
whole, it speaks uom every part ; though I have not fully 
understood the former, though I do not specially apply the 
latter to myself I What enchantment breathes from t(iese 
surfaces, thesQ lines, these heights and breadths, these 
masses and colours ! What is it that makes these figures 
§0 delightful, even when slightly viewed, and merely in the 
light of decorations ! Yes, I feel it : one might tarry here, 
might rest, might view the whole, and be happy ; and yet 
feel and think something altogether different from £^ught 
that stood before his eyes." 

And certainly if we were able to describe how happily 
the whole was subdivided, how everything determined by 
its place, by combination or by contrast, by uniformity or 
by variety, appeared exactly as it shpuld have done, pro- 
ducing an effect as perfect as distinct, we should transport 
the reader to a scene, from which he would not be in haste 
to stir. 

< 

Four large marble candelabras rose in the corners of 
the hall ; four smaller ones were in the midst^of it, around 
a very beautifully worked sarcophagus, which, judging 
from its size, might once have held a young person of 
middle stature. 

Natalia paused beside this monument ; she laid her hand 
upon it as she said : " My worthy uncle had a great at- 
tachment to this fine antique. * It is not,' he would often 
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say, * the first blossoms alone that drop ; such you caa 
keep above, in these little spaces ; but fruits also, which, 
hanffing on their twigs, long give us the fairest hope, 
whilst a secret worofi is preparing their too early ripeness 
and their quick decay.' I fear,'' continued she, *<his 
words have been prophetic of that dear little girl, who 
seems withdrawing gradually from our cares, and bending 
to this peaceful dwelling." 

As they were about to go, Natalia stopped and said: 
^ There is something still which merits your attention. 
Observe these half-round openings aloft on both sides. 
Here the choir can stand concealed while singing ; these 
iron ornaments below the cornice serve for fastening-on 
the tapestry, which, by order of my uncle, must be hung 
round at every burial. Music, particularly song, was a 
pleasure he could not live without : and it was one of his 
peculiarities that he wished the singer not to be in view. 
* In this respect,' he would say, * they spoil us at the 
theatre ; the music there is, as it were, subservient to the 
eye ; it accompanies movements, not emotions. In ora- 
torios and concerts, the form of the musician constantly 
disturbs us : true music is intended for the ear alone ; a 
fine voice is the most universal thing that can be figured ; 
and while the narrow individual that uses it presents him- 
self before the eve, he cannot fail to trouble the effect of 
that pure univenality. The person whom I am to speak * 
with, I must see, because it is a solitary man, whose form 
and character gives worth or worthlessness to what he 
says : but, on the other hand, whoever sings to me must 
be invisible ; his form must not confuse me, or corrupt my 
judgment. Here, it is but one human organ speaking to 
another ; it is not spirit speaking to spirit, not a thousand- 
fold world to the eye, not a heaven to the man.' On the 
same principles, in respect of instrumental music, he re- 
uiredf that the orchestra should as much as possible be 
id ; because by the mechanical exertions, by the mean 
and awkward gestures of the performers, our feelings are 
so much dispersed and perplexed. Accordingly he always 
used to shut his eyes while hearing music ; thereby to 
concentrate his whole being on the single pure enjoyment 
of the ear." 

22* 
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They were about to leave the Hall, when they lieard 
the children running hastily alopg the passage, and Felix 
crying : " No, 1 ! No, I !" 

Mignon rushed in at the open door : she was foremost, 
but out of breath, and could not spe^k a word- Felix, 
still at some distance, shouted out : ** Mamma Theresa is 
come !" The children had run a race, as it seemed, to 
bring the news. Mignon was lying in Natalia's arms, 
her heart was beating fiercely. 

<* Naughty child," said N^taliai^ '< art thou not forbidden 
violent motions ? See how thy heart is beating !" 

*' Let it break !" said Mignon with a deep sigh ; *^ it has 
beat too long." 

They had scarcely composed themselves from this sur- 
prise, this sort of consternation, when Theresa entered, 
phe flew to Natalia ; clasped her and Mignon in her arms. 
Then turning roui>d to Wilhelm, she looked ^t him with 
her clear eyea, and said : '< ^ell, my friend, how 19 it with 
you ? You have not let them, cheat you?" He made a 
step towards her ; she sprang to him, and hung upon his 
neck. " O my Theresa !" cried he« 

"My friend, my love, my husband! Yes,, forever 
thine !" cried she, amid the warmest kisses. 

Felix pulled her by the gown, and cried : " Mamma 
Theresa, I am here tool" Natalia stood,, and looked 
before her :. Mignon, on a sudden clappM her left hand 
on her heart ; and stretching out the right arm violently, 
fell with a, shriek at Natalia's feet, as dead. 

The fright was great : i;io motion of the heart or pulse 
was to be traced. Wilhelm took her on his arm, and 
hastily carried heraway ; the body hung lax over his shoul- 
ders. The presence of the Doctor was of small avail: he and 
the young Sprgeon, whom we know already, strove in 
vain. The dear little creature could not be recalled to 
life. 

Natalia beckoned to Theresa : the latter took her friend 
by the hand and led him from the room. He was dumb, 
not uttering a word ; he durst not meet her eyes. He sat 
down with her upon the sofa, where he had first found 
Natalia. He thought with great rapidity along a series of 
fateful incidents, or rather he did not think, but let his soul 
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be worked on by the thoughts which would not leave it. 
There are moments in life, when past events, like winged 
shuttles, dart to and fro before us, and by their incessant 
movements weave a web, which we ourselves, in a greater 
or a less degree, have spun and put upon the loom. *^ My 
friend, my love !" said Theresa breaking silence, as she 
took him by the hand : " Let us stand together firmly in 
this hour, as we perhaps shall often have to do in similar 
hours. These are occurrences, which it takes two united 
hearts to suffer. Think, my friend, feel that thou art not 
alone; show that thou lovest thy Theresa by imparting thy 
sorrows to her !'' She embraced him, and drew him softly 
to her bosom : he clasped her in his arms and pressed her 
strongly towards him. «^ The poor child," cried he, " used 
in mournful moments to seek shelter and protection in my 
unstable bosom : let the stability of thine assist me in this 
heavy houi:,'* They held each other fast ; he felt her heart 
beat against his breast ; but in his spirit aU was desolate 
and void ; only the figures of Mignon and Natalia flitted 
like shadows across the waste of his imagination^ 

Natalia entered. " Give us thy blessing I" cried The- 
resa : <* Let uß, in this melancholy moment, be united 
before thee !'* Wilhelm had hid his face upon Theresa's 
neck : he was so far relieved tha^t he could weep. He did 
not hear Natalia come ; he did not see her ; but at the 
sound of her voice his tears redoubled., ** What God has 
joined I will not part," she answered smiling : " but to 
unite you is not in my power; nor am I gratified to see 
that sorrow and sympathy seem altogether to have banished 
from your hearts the recollection of my brother." At 
these 'words, Wilhelm started from Theresa's arms, 
** Whither are you going ?" cried the ladies. " Let me 
see the child," said he, *' whom I have killed ! Misfortune, 
when we look upon it with our eyes, is smaller than when 
our imagination sinks the evil down into the recesses of 
the aoul. Let us view the departed angel ! Her serene 
countenance will say to us that it is well with her." As his 
friends could not restrain the agitated youth, they followed 
him ; but the worthy Doctor with the Surgeon met them, 
and prevented them from coming near the dead. *' Keep 
away from this mournful object," said he ; '< and allow 
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me, 80 far as I am able, to give some continuance to 
these remains. On this dear and singular being, I wfli 
now display the beautiful art not only of embalming bodies^ 
but of retaining in them a look of life. As I foresaw her 
death, the preparations are already made; with these 
helps I shall undoubtedly succeed. Give me but a few 
days, and ask not to see the child again till I have brought 
her to the Hall of the Past." 

The young Surgeon had in his hands that well-known 
case of instruments. " From whom can he have got it!" 
Wilhelm asked the Doctor. " I know it very well," re- 
plied Natalia : ** he has it from his father, who dressed 
your wounds when we found you in the forest.'* 

'* Then I have not been mistaken ! I recognised the 
band at once !" cried Wilhelm. " O get it for me ! It 
was this that first gave me any hint of my unknown bene- 
factress. What weal and wo will such a thing survive ! 
Beside how many sorrows has this band already been, 
and its threads still hold together ! How many men's last 
moments has it witnessed, and its colours are not yet 
faded ! It was near me in one of the fairest hours of my 
existence, when I lay wounded on the ground, and your 
helpful form appeared before me, and the child whom we 
are now lamenting, sat with its bloody hair, busied with 
the tenderest care to save my life !" 

It was not long that our friends could converse about 
this sad occurrence ; that Theresa could inquire about 
the child, and the probable cause of its unexpected death: 
for strangers were announced ; who, on making their ap- 

fearance, proved to be well-known strangers. Lothario, 
arno, and the Abbe entered. Natalia met her brother : 
among the rest, there was a momentary silence. Theresa 
smiling on Lothario said : " You scarcely expected to 
find me here ; of course, it would not have been advisable 
that we should visit one another at the present time: 
however, after such an absence, take my cordial wel- 
come." 

Lothario took her hand, and answered : " If we are to 
sufier and renounce, it may as well take place in the pre- 
sence of the object whom we love and wish for. I desire 
no influence on your determination ; my confidence in your 
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hearty in your understanding, and clear sense, is still so 
great, that I willingly commit to your disposal my fate and 
that of my friend.'' 

The conversation turned immediately to*general, nay, 
we may say, to trivigl topics. The company soon sepa- 
rated into single pairs, for walking. Natalia was with 
her brother ; Theresa witii the Abb6 ; our friend was left 
with Jarno in the Castle. 

The appearance of the guests at the moment when a 
heavy sorrow was oppressing Wilhelm, had, instead of 
dissipating his attention, irritated him, and made him 
worse : he was fretful and suspicious, and unable or un- 
careful to conceal it, when Jarno questioned him about 
his sqiky silence. " What is the use of saying more V* 
cried Wilhelm. " Lothario with his helpers is come : and 
it were strange if those mysterious watchmen of the tower, 
who are consequently so busy, did not now exert their in- 
fluence on us, to effect I know not what strange purpose. 
So far as I have known these saintly gentlemen, it seems 
to be in every case their laudable endeavour to separate 
the united, and to unite the separated. What sort of web 
their weaving will produce, may probably to unholy eyes 
be forever a riddle." 

" You are cross and bitter,'' said the other ; " that is 
as it should be. Would you get into a proper passion, it 
were still better." 

" That too might come about," said Wilhelm : " I fbar 
much some of you^ are in the mind to load my patience, 
natural and acquired, beyond what it will bear." 

" In the meantime," said the other, " till we see what 
if to be the issue of the matter, I could like to tell you 
somewhat of the tower, which you appear to view with 
such mistrust." 

" It stands with you," said Wilhelm, " whether you will 
risk your eloquence on an attention so distracted. My 
mind is so engaged at present, that I know not whether I 
can take a proper interest in these very dignified adven- 
tures." 

" Your pleasing humour shall not hinder me," said Jarno, 
" from explaining this affair to you. You reckon me a 
clever fellow ; I want to make you reckon me an honest 
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one ; and ^hat is more» on this occasion I am bidden to 
speak/'—" I could wish/' said Wilhelm, •; that yea dHIA 
of yourself, and with an honest purpose to inform me; btt L 
as I cannot hear without suspicion, wherefore should I 1;^ 
hear at all T" — « If I have nothing better to do," said Jamo, 
"than tell you stories, you too have time to listen to dm; ^ 
and to this you may perhaps feel more inclined, when I 
assure you, that all you saw in the tower was bat the re- 
lics of a youthful undertaking, in regard to which tbo 
greater part of the initiated were once in deep eamert, 
though all of them now view it with a smile." \\ 

" So with these pompous signs and words, you do bttl i 
mock ?" cried Wilhelm. " With a solemn air, yoa leal 
us to a place inspiring reverence by its aspect ; yott mue 
the strangest visions pass before us; you give us rolls ibil 
of glorious mystic apophthegms, of which in truth we un- 
derstand but little ; you disclose to us, that hitherto we have 
been pupils ; you solemnly pronounce us free ; and we axe 
just as wise as we were." — " Have you not the parch- 
ment by you ?" said the other. " It contains a deal of 
sense : those general apophthegms were not picked up at 
random ; though they seem obscure and empty to a man 
without experiences to recollect while reading them. But 
give me the Indenture, as we call it, if it is at hand." — 
" Quite at hand,^' cried Wilhelm, " such an amulet well 
merits being worn upon one's breast." — " Well," said Jar- 
no, smiling, " who knows whether the contents of it may 
not one day find place in your head and heart?'' 

He opened the Roll, and glanced over the first half of 
it. " This," said he, " regards the cultivation of our gifts 
for art and science ; of which let others speak : the second 
treats of life ; here I am more at home." 

He then began to read passages, speaking between 
whiles, and connecting them with his remarks and narra- 
tive. " The taste of youth for secrecy, for ceremonies, 
for imposing words, is extraordinary; and frequently be- 
speaks a certaiA depth of character. In those years, we 
wish to feel our whole nature seized and ipoved, even 
though it be but vaguely and darkly. The youth who hap- 
pens to have lofty aspirations and forecastings, thinks that 
secrets yield him much, that he must depend much on 
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irets, and effect much by means of them. It wai with 
yh views that the Abb6 favoured a certain Society of 
ung men; partly according to his principle of aiding 
3ry tendency of nature, partly out of habit and inclina» 
n ; for in former times he had himself been joined to an 
SQciatioUy which appears to have accomplished many 
Bgs in secret. For this business I was least of all adapt- 
. I was older than the rest ; from youth I had thought 
»arly ; I wished in all things nothing more than clear- 
Bs; I felt no interestan men, but to know them as they 
nrCL. With the same taste I gradually infected all the 
st of our aslsociates ; and this circumstance had almost 
ran a false direction to our plan of culture. For we 
m began to look at nothing but the errors and the nar- 
wness of others, and to think ourselves a set of highly- 
fled personages. Here the Abb6 came to our assistance : 
taught us, that we never should inspect the conduct of 
sn, unless we at the same time took an interest in im- 
oving it ; and that through action only could we ever be 
a condition to inspect and watch ourselves. He ad- 
äied us, however, to retain the primary forms of the So- 
ity : hence there was still a sort of law in our proceed- 
^ ; the first mystic impressions might be traced in the 
nstitution of the whole. At length, as by a practical si- 
ilitude, it took the form of a corporate trade, whose bu- 
less was the arts. Hence came the names of Appren« 
:es, Assistants, and Masters. We wished to see with 
ir own eyes, and to form for ourselves a special record 
our own experience in the world. Hence those numer- 
js confessions, which in part we ourselves wrote, in part 
&de others write ; and out of which the several Appren* 
^eJiipi were afterwards compiled. The formation of 
3 character is not the chief concern with every man. 
Any merely wish to find a sort of recipe for comfort, di- 
ctions for acquiring riches, or whatever good they aim 
. All such, when they would not be instructed in their 
xyf^T duties, we were wont to mystify, to treat with jug- 
eries, and every sort of hocus-pocus, and at length to 
ove aside. We advanced none to the rank of Masters, 
it such as clearly felt and recognised the purpose they 
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were born for, and had got enough of practice to proceed 
along their way with a certain cheerfulness and ease." 

" In my case, then," cried Wilhelm, " your ceretnoDy 
has been very premature; for since the day when you pro- 
nounced me free, what I can, will, or shan do, has been 
more unknown to me than ever/' — " We are not to blame 
for this perplexity ; perhaps good fortune will deliver us. 
In the mean time listen : * He in whom there is much tobe 
developed, will be later in acquiring true perceptions of 
himself, and of the world. There are few who at once 
have Thought and the capacity of Action. Thought ex- 
pands, but lames: Action animates, but narrows.'" 

" I beg of you,'^ cried Wilhelm, " not to read me any 
more of that surprising «tuff. These phrases have suffi- 
ciently confused me before." — " I will stick by my story 
then," said Jarno, half rolling up the parchment, into which, 
however, he kept casting frequent glances. " I mjrself 
have been of less service to the cause of our Society and 
of my fellow-men, than any other member. I am but a 
bad schoolmaster; I cannot bear to look on people mak- 
ing awkward trials; when I see a person wandering from 
his path, I feel constrained to call to him, although it were a 
night-walker going straight to break his neck. On this 
point, I had a continual struggle with the Abb6, who 
maintains that error can never be cured except by erring. 
About you, too, we often argued. He had taken an espe- 
cial liking to you; and it is saying something to have 
caught so much of his attention. For me, you must admit 
that every time we met, I told you just the naked truth ?" — 
" Certainly, you spared me very little," said the other, 
"and I think you still continue faithful to your princi- 
ples." — " What is the use of sparing," answered Jarno, 
" when a young man of many good endowments is taking 
a quite false direction ?" — *• Pardon me,'' said Wilhelm, 
" you have rigorously enough denied me any talent for 
the stage ; I confess to you, that though I have entirely 
renounced the art, I cannot think myself entirely inca- 
pable." — ** And with me," said Jarno, *" it is well enough 
decided, that a person who can only play himself is no 
player. Whoever cannot change himself, in temper and 
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in form, into many forms, does not deserve the name. 
Thus youy for example, acted Hamlet and some other 
characters extremely well ; because in these, your form, 
your disposition, and the temper of the moment suited. 
For an amatenr theatre, for any one who saw no other 
^ay before him, this would perhaps have answered well 
6iioiu[h. But," continued Jarno, looking on the roll, '< * we 
shoula guard against a talent, which we cannot hope to 
practise in perfection. Improve it as we may, we shall 
always in the end, when the merit of the master has be- 
come apparent to us, painfully lament the loss of time 
and strength devoted to such botching.' " 

" Do not read !" cried Wilhelm ; " I entreat you earn- 
estlv ; speak on, tell, inform me ! So the Abbe aided me 
in Hamlet: he provided me a Ghost?'' — "Yes; for he 
asserted that it was the only way of curing you, if you 
were curable." — " And on this account he left the veil 
and bade me fly ?" — ^* Yes, he hoped that having fairly 
acted Hamlet, your desire of acting would be satiated. 
He maintained that you would never go upon the stage 
again : I believed the contrary, and I was right We 
argued on the subject, that very evening when the play 
was over." — " You saw me act then?" — " I did indeed." — 
" And who was it that played the Ghost?" — " That I can- 
not tell you ; either the Abb6 or his twin brother ; but I 
think the latter, for he is a little taller.' — " You have 
secrets from each other then?" — " Friends may and must 
have secrets from each other ; but they are not secrets to 
each other." 

" The very thought of that perplexity perplexes me. 
Let me understand the man, to whom I owe so many 
thanks as well as such reproaches." 

** What gives him such a value in our estimation," 
answered Jarno, "what in some degree secures him the 
dominion over all of us, is the free sharp eye that nature 
has bestowed on him, for all the powers which dwell in 
man, and are susceptible of cultivation, each according to 
its kind. Most men, even the most accomplished, are 
but limited : each prizes certain properties in others and 
himself; these alone he favours, these alone will behave 
cultivated. Directly the reverse is the procedure of our 
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Abb6 : for every gift he has a feeling ; every gift be de* 
lights to recognise and forward. But I must look into U 
mv roll again ! ' It is all men that make up mankiad; g 
all powers taken together that make up the world« TImb 
are frequently at variance : and as they endeavour to dO' 
stroy each other» Nature holds them together, and agaip \ 
produces them. From the first animal tendency to hradh 
craft 'attempts, up to the highest practising of intellectol 
art ; from the inarticulate crowings of the happy infant» 
up to the polished utterance of the orator and singer; 
from the first bickerings of boys up to the vast equip- 
ments by which countries are conquered and retained; 
from the slightest kindliness and the most transitory love, 
up to the fiercest passion and the most earnest covenant; 
from the merest perception of sensible presence, up to the 
faintest presentiments and hopes of the remotest spiritul 
future ; all this and much more also lies in man, and muit 
be cultivated : yet not in one, but in many. Every gift is 
valuable, and ought to be unfolded. When one encour- 
ages the. beautiful alone, and another encourages the useful 
alone, it takes them both to form a man. The useful en- 
courages itself; for the multitude produce it, and no one 
can dispense with it : the beautiful must be encouraged ; 
for few can set it forth, and many need it.' '' 

« Hold ! Hold !'' cried Wilhelm : " I have read it all." 
— " Yet a line or two !'* said Jarno : ** Here is our worthy 
Abbe to a hairsbreadth : * One power rules another ; none 
can cultivate another: in each endowment, and not else- 
where, lies the force which must complete it : this many 
people do not undrstand, who yet attempt to teach and 
influence.' ** — " 1 too do not understand it," answered 
Wilhelm. — ** You will often hear the Abb6 preach on this 
text ; and, therefore, * Let us merely keep a clear and 
steady eye on what is in ourselves ; on what endowments 
of our own we mean to cultivate: let us be just to others; 
for we ourselves are only to be valued, in so far as we 
can value.' " — " For Heaven's sake, no more of these wise 
saws ! I feel them to be but a sorry balsam for a wounded 
heart. Tell me rather, with your cruel settledness, what 
you expect of me, how and in what manner you intend to 
sacrifice me.*' — " For every such suspicion, I assure you. 
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you will afterwards beg our pardon. It is your affair to 
try and choose ; it is ours to aid you. A man is never 
Iiappy till his vague striving has itself marked out its 

E roper limitation. It is not to me that you must look, 
lit to the Abb6*: it is not of yourself that you must think, 
but of what surrounds you. Thus, for instance, learn to 
understand Lothario's superiority ; how his quick and 
comprehensive vision is inseparably united with activity ; 
how he constantly advances ; how he expands his influ- 
ence, and carries every one along with him. Wherever 
he may be, he bears a world about with him : his presence 
animates and kindles. Observe our good Physician, on 
the other hand I His nature seems to be directly the 
reverse. If the former only works upon the general 
whole, and at a distance, the latter turns his piercing 
eye upon the things that are beside him ; he rather fur- 
nishes the means for being active, than himself displays 
or stimulates activity. His conduct is exactly like the 
conduct of a good domestic manager : he is busied silently, 
while he provides for each in his peculiar sphere ; his 
knowledge is a constant gathering and expending, a taking 
in and giving out on a small scale. Perhaps Lothario in 
a single day might overturn what the other had for years 
been employed in building up: but perhaps Lothario also 
might impart to others, in a moment, strength sufficient to 
restore a hundred-fold what he had overturned." — " It is 
but a sad employment," answered Wilhelm, •* to contem- 
plate the sublime advantages of others, at a moment when 
we are at variance with ourselves. Such contemplations 
suit the man at ease ; not him whom passion and uncer- 
tainty are agitating.'' — "Peacefully and reasonably to 
contemplate is at no time hurtful," answered Jarno: 
*' and while we use ourselves to thkik of the advantages 
of others, our own mind comes insensibly to imitate them; 
and every false activity, to which our fancy was alluring 
us, is then willingly abandoned. Free your mind, if you 
can, from all suspicion and anxiety. Here comes the 
Abte : be courteous towards him, till you have learned 
Btill farther what you owe him. The rogue ! There 
he goes between Natalia and Theresa ; I could bet he 
is contriving something. As in general he likes to act 
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the part of Destiny a little ; so he does not fail to abow t 

taste for making matches, when he finds an opportimity.'' 

Wilhelm, whose angry and fretful humour all the vbüäi 

f»rudent words of Jarno had not bettered, tbougnt ins 
iriend exceedingly indelicate for mentioning marriage at 
a moment like the present; he answered with a msak 
indeed, but a rather bitter one : ** I thought the taiie 6x 
making matches had been left to those that had a taatefo 
one another." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The company had met again ; the conversation of otf 
friends was necessarily interrupted. Ere long a courier 
was announced, as wishing to deliver with his own hand 
a letter to Lothario. The man was introduced : he had 
a vigorous sufficient look ; his livery was rich and hand- 
some. Wilhelm thought he knew him : nor was he mis- 
taken ; for it was the man whom he had sent to seek 
Philina and the fancied Mariana, and who never came 
back. Our friend was about to address him, when 
Lothario, who had read the letter, asked the courier with 
a serious, almost angry tone : •• What is your master's 
name ?" 

" Of all questions," said the other with a prudent air, 
** this is the one which I am least prepared to answer. I 
hope the letter will communicate the necessary informa- 
tion : verbally I have been charged with nothing." 

" Be it as it will," replied Lothario with a smile ; •* since 
your master puts such trust in me as to indite a letter so 
exceedingly facetious, he shall be welcome to us." — " He 
will not keep you long in wailing for him," said the courier 
with a bow, and withdrew. 

"Do but hear the distracted stupid message," said 
Lothario. " * As of all guests. Good Humour is believed 
to be the most agreeable wherever he appears, and as I 
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alwayf keep that gentleman beside me by way of travel* 
ling companion, I feel persuailed that the visit I intend to 
pay yoar noble Lordship will not be taken ill ; on the 
contrary, I hope the whole of your illustrious family will 
witness my arrival with complete satisfaction; and in due 
time tbo my departure ; being always, et cetera^ Count of 
Snailfoot.' " 

•**Tis a new family ,'' said the Abb6. 

^ A vicariat count, perhaps," said Jarno. 

" The secret is easy to unriddle," said Natalia : ** I 
wager it is none but brother Friedrich, who has threatened 
us v^ith a visit ever since my uncle's death/' 

^ Right ! fair and skilful sister I" cried a voice from the 
nearest thicket ; and immediately a pleasant, cheerful youth 
stept forward. Wilhelm could scarcely restrain a cry of 
wonder. " How ?" exclaimed he : " Does our fair-haired 
knave, too, meet me here?" Friedrich looked attentively, 
and recognising Wilhelm, cried : " In truth it would not 
have astonished me so much to have beheld the famous 
pyramids, which still stand fast in Egypt, or the grave of 
Kng Mausolus, which, as I am told, does not exist, here 
placed before me in my uncle's garden, as to find you in 
It« my old friend, and frequent benefactor. Accept my 
best and heartiest service !'' 

After he had kissed and complimented the whole circle, 
he again sprang towards Wilhelm, crying: "Use him 
well, this hero, this leader of armies, and dramatical phi- 
losopher! When we became acquainted first, I dressed 
his nair indifferently, I may say execrably; yet he after- 
wards saved me from a pretty load of blows. He is mag- 
nanimous as Scipio, munificent as Alexander ; at times he 
is in love, yet he never hates his rivals. Far from heap- 
ing coals of fire on the heads of his enemies, a piece of 
service, I am told, which we can do for any one, he rather, 
when his friends have carried off his )ove, despatches good 
and trusty servants after them, that they may not strike 
their feet against a stone.'' 

In the same style, he ran along with a volubility which 
baffled all attempts to restrain it ; and as no one couki reply 
to him in that vein, he had the conversation mostly to 
himself« ** Do not wonder," cried he, ** that I am so pro- 

23* 
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foundly versed in sacred and profane writers : you ihiil 
hear by and by how I attained my learning." They 
wished to know how matters stood with him, where he 
had been ; but crowds of proverbs and old stories choked 
his explanation. 

Natalia whispered to Theresa : ** His gaiety afflicts me; 
I am sure at heart he is not merry." 

As except a few jokes which Jarno answered. Fried- 
rich's merriment was met by no response from those about 
him, he was obliged at last to say : ** Well, there is nothing 
left for me, but among so many grave faces to be grave 
myself. And as in stich a solemn scene, the burden of my 
sin falls heavy on my soul, I must honestly resolve upon 
a general confession ; for which, however, you my worthy 

{gentlemen and ladies, shall not be a jot the wiser. This 
ionourable friend already knows a little of my walk and 
conversation ; he alone shall know the rest ; and this the 
rather, as he alone has any cause to ask about it. Are not 
you," continued he to Wilhelm, ** curious about the how 
and where, the when and wherefore ? And how it stands 
with the conjugation of the Greek verb ^<m«> ^x«, and the 
derivatives of that very amiable part of speech ?" 

He then took Wilhelm by the arm, and led him off, 
pressing him and skipping round him with the liveliest air 
of kindness. 

Scarcely had they entered Wilhelm's room, when Fried- 
rich noticed, in the window, a powder-knife, with the 
inscription, Think of me. " You keep your valuables 
well laid up!" said he: " This is the powder-knife Philina 
gave you, when I pulled your locks for you. I hope, in 
looking at it, you have diligently thought of that fair 
damsel : I assure you, she has not forgotten you ; if I had 
not long ago obliterated every trace of jealousy from my 
heart, I could not look on you without envy." 

" Talk no more of that creature," answered Wilhelm. 
" I confess, it was a while before I could get rid of the 
impression, which her looks and manner made on me ; 
but that was all." 

" Fy ! Fy !" cried Friedrich : *• Would any one deny 
his deary ? You loved her as completely as a man could 
wish. No day passed without your giving her some 
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preient ; and when a German gives, you may be sure he 
loves. No alternative remained for me but whisking her 
away from you ; and in this the little red officer at last 
BUccecNded." 

" How ! You were the officer whom we discovered 
with her, whom she travelled off with ?" 

•* Yes/' said Friedrich, " whom you took for Mariana. 
We had sport enough at the mistake." 

•*What cruelty," cried Wilhelm, ^ to leave me in such 
suspense 1" 

** And besides, to take the courier, whom you sent to 
catch us, into pay 1" said Friedrich. •* He is a very 
active fellow ; we have kept him by us ever since. And. 
the girl herself I love as desperately as ever. She has 
smnaged me in some peculiar style : I am almost in a 
mythoiogic case ; every day I tremble at the thought of 
beinff metamorphosed." 

" But tell me, pray," said Wilhelm, " where have you 
acquired this stock of erudition ? It surprises me to hear 
the strange way you have assumed of speaking always 
with a reference to ancient histories and fables." 

** It was by a pleasant plan," said Friedrich, ** that I 
ffot my learning. Philina lives with me at present: we 
have got a lease of an old knightly castle from the farmer 
in whose ground it is ; and there we live, with the hob- 
goblins of the place, as merrily as possible. In one of the 
rooms, we found a small but choice library, consistinc; of 
a BMe in folio, Gottfried's C^ronic/e, two volumes of the 
Theatrum Europceumt an Acejra Philologica, Gryphius* 
Writings^ and some other less important works. As we 
now and then, when tired of romping, felt the time hang 
heavy on our hands, we proposed to read some books ; 
and before we were aware, the time hung heavier than 
ever. At last, Philina hit upon the royal plan of laying 
all the tomes, opened at once, upon a large table : we sat 
down opposite to one another: we read to one another; 
always in detached passages, first from this book, then 
from that. Here was a proper pleasure ! We felt now 
as if we were in good society, where it is reckoned unbe- 
coming to dwell on any subject, or search it to the bottom ; 
we thought ourselves in witty gay society, where none 
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will let his neighbour speak. We resul^rly treat ourselves 
with this diversioD every day : and tne erudition we obtain 
from it is quite surprising. Already there is nothing ne« 
for us under the sun ; on everything we see or bear, oar 
learning offers us a hint. This method of instruction we 
diversify in many ways. Frequently we read by an old 
spoiled sand-glass, which runs in a minute or two. The 
moment it is down, the silent party turns it round like 
lightning, and commences reading from his book ; and do 
sooner is it down again, than the other cuts him short, 
and starts the former topic. Thus we study in a truly 
academic manner : only our hours are shorter» and our 
studies are extremely varied." 

''This rioting is quite conceivable," said Wilhelm, 
'when a pair like you two are together; but how a pair 
so full of frolic stay together, does not seem so easily con- 
deceivable." 

" It is our good fortune," answered Friedrich, " and 
our bad. Philina dare not let herself be seen, she cannot 
bear to see herself, she is in the family way. Nothing 
ever was so ludicrous and shapeless in the world. A 
little while before I came away she chanced to cast an 
eye upon the looking-glass in passing. * Faugh !' cried 
she, and turned away her face: * the living picture of the 
Frau Mclüna ! Shocking figure !' One looks entirely de- 
plorable !' " 

" I confess," said Wilhelm with a smile, " it must be 
rather farcical to see a father and a mother such as^ you 
and she together." 

" 'Tis a foolish business," answered Friedrich, " that I 
must, at last, be raised to the paternal dignity. But she 
asserts, and the time agrees. At first that cursed visit 
which she paid you after Hamlet gave me qualms." 

« What visit ?" 

" I suppose you have not quite slept oflf the memory of 
it yet ? The pretty, flesh-and-blood spirit of that night, if 
you do not know it, was Philina. The story was in truth 
a hard dower for me ; but if we cannot be content with 
such things, we should not be in love. Fatherhood at 
any rate depends entirely upon conviction: I am con- 
vinced, and so I am a father. There, you see, I can em- 
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ploy my logic in the proper season too. And if the brat 
do not laugh itself to death so soon as it is born, it may 
prove, if not a useful, at least a pleasant citizen of this 
world," 

Whilst our friends were talking thus of mirthful sub- 
jects, the rest of the party had begun a serious conversa- 
tion. Scarcely were Friedrich and Wilhelm gone, when 
the Abb6 led his friends, as if by chance, into a garden- 
house; and having got them seated, thus addressed 
them: 

** We have in general terms asserted that Fräulein 
Theresa was not the daughter of her reputed mother : it 
is fit that we should now explain ourselves on this matter, 
in detail. I shall relate the story to you, which I under- 
take to prove and to elucidate in every point. 

" Frau von *** spent the first years of her wedlock in 
the utmost concord with her husband; only they had this 
misfortune, that the children she brought him, came into 
the world dead ; and on occasion of the third, the mother 
was declared by the physicians to be on the verge of 
death, and to be sure of death if she should ever have an- 
other. The parties were obliged to take their resolution : 
they would not break the marriage ; it was too suitable to 
both, in a civil point of view. Frau von *** sousht in 
the culture of her mind, in a certain habit of display, in 
the joys of vanity, a compensation for the happiness of 
motherhood which was refused her. She cheerfully in- 
dulged her husband, when she noticed in him an attach- 
ment to a young lady, who had sole charge of their 
domestic economy ; a person of beautiful exterior, and 
very solid character. Frau von *** herself, ere long, 
assisted in procuring an arrangement ; by which the lady 
yielded to the wishes of Theresa's father ; continuing to 
discharge her household duties, and testifying to the mis- 
tress of the family, if possible, a more submissive zeal to 
serve her than before. 

** After a while, she declared herself with child : and 
both the father and his wife, on this occasion, though from 
very difierent causes, fell upon the same idea, Herr von 
*•* wished to have the ofispring of his mistress educated 
in the house as his lawful child; and Frau von ***, attgry 
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that the indiscretion of her Doctor had allowed aoiDe 
whisper of her condition to go abroad, proposed by a sup- 
posititious child to counteract this ; and likewise to retain» 
oy such compliance, the superiority in her bouseboUy 
which otherwise she was like to lose. However^ she was 
more backward than her husband : she observed his pur- 
pose; and contrived, without any formal question, to 
facilitate his explanation. She made her own terms ; ob- 
taining almost everything that she required ; and hence 
the will, in which so little care was taken of the child. 
The old Doctor was dead : they applied to a young active 
and discreet successor ; he was well rewarded ; he looked 
forward to the credit of exposing, and remedying, the un- 
skilfulness and premature decision of his deceased col- 
league. The true mother, not unwillingly, consented; 
they managed the deception very well; Theresa came 
into the world, and was surrendered to a stepmother, while 
her mother fell a victim to the plot; having died by ven- 
turing out too early, and left the father inconsolable. 

" Frau von **♦ had thus attained her object; in the 
eyes of the world she had a lovely child, which she pa- 
raded with excessive vanity ; and she had also been deli- 
vered from a rival, whose fortune she envied, and whose 
influence, at least in prospect, she beheld with apprehen- 
sion. The infant she loaded with her tenderness ; and by 
affecting, in trustful hours, a lively feeling for her hus- 
band's loss, she gained mastery of his heart ; so that in a 
manner he surrendered all to her; laid his own happiness 
and that of his child. in her hands; nor was it till a short 
while prior to his death, and in some degree by the exer- 
tions of his grown-up daughter, that he again assumed the 
rule in his own house. This, fair Theresa, was in all pro- 
bability the secret, which your father, in his last sickness, 
so struggled to communicate ; this is what I wished to lay 
circumstantially before you, at a moment when our young 
friend, who by a strange concurrence has become yoar 
bridegroom, happens to be absent. Here are the papers, 
which will prove in the most rigorous manner everything 
that I have stated. You will also see from them how long 
I have been following the trace of this discovery, though 
till now I could never attain certainty respecting it I did 
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■Dt risk MifMirtiDg to my friend the possibility of such a 
happiness; it would have wounded him too deeply, had 
Ulis hope a second time deceived him. You will under- 
stand poor Lydia's suspicions: I readily confess, I nowise 
favoured the attachment of our friend to her, whenever I 
began to look for a connexion with Theresa.'' 

To this recital no one replied. The ladies, some days 
afterwards, returned the papers, not making any farther 
mention of them. 

There were other matters in abundance to engage the 
party when they were together ; and the scenery around 
was so delightful, that our friends, singly or in company» 
on horseback, in carriages, or on foot, delighted to explore 
it On one of these excursions, Jarno took an opportunity 
of opening the affair to Wilhelm : he delivered him the 
papers ; not, however, seeming to require from him any 
resolution in regard to them. 

^ In the singular position I am placed in,'' said our 
friend, '< I need only repeat to you what I said at first, 
in presence of Natalia, and with the clear intention to fulfil 
it Lothario and his friends may require of me every sort 
of self-denial : I here abandon in their favour all preten- 
sion to Theresa ; do you procure me, in return, a formal 
discharge. There requires no great reflection to decide. 
For some days, I have noticed that Theresa has to make 
an effort in retaining any show of the vivacity with which 
ahe welcomed me at first Her affection is gone from me, 
or rather I have never had it" 

** Such affairs are more conveniently explained," said 
Jarno, '* by a gradual process, in silence and expectation, 
than by many words, which always cause a sort of fer- 
mentation and embarrassment'* 

" I rather think," said Wilhelm, " that precisely this 
affair admits of the most clear and calm decision on the 
ipot. I have often been reproached with hesitation and 
uncertainty: why will you now, when I do not hesitate, 
commit against myself the fault you have often blamed in 
me? Do our neighbours take such trouble with our train- 
ing, only to let us feel that they themselves are «untrained? 
Yes, grant me soon the cheerful thought that I am out of 
a mistaken project, into which I entered with the purest 
feelings in the world." 
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Notwithstanding this request, some days elapsed with- 
out his hearing any more of the affair, or observing any 
farther alteration in his friends. The conversation, on the 
contrary, was general and of indifferent matters« 



CHAPTER VII. 

JiRiro and Wilhelm were sitting one day by Natalia.. 
<* You are thoughtful, Jarno," said the lady ; " I have 
seen it in your looks for some time." 

*^ I am so,** answered Jarno : '* a weighty business is 
before me, which we have for years been mäitating, and 
roust now begin to execute. You already know the out- 
line of it : I may speak of it before our friend ; for it will 
depend on himself, whether he too shall not share in it. 
You are going to get rid of me, before long : I mean to 
take a voyage to America." 

« To America V* said Wilhelm smiling : «* Such an 
adventure I did not anticipate from you ; still less that 
you would have selected me for a companion." 

" When you rightly understand our plan," said Jarno, 
" you will give it a more honourable name ; and perhaps 
yourself be tempted to embark in it. Listen to me. It 
requires but a sh'ght acquaintance with the business of 
the world to see that mighty changes are at hand, that 
property is almost nowhere quite secure." 

«• Of the business of the world I have no clear notion," 
interrupted Wilhelm ; •* and it is but of late that I ever 
thought about my property. Perhaps I had done well to 
drive it out of my head still longer ; the care of securing 
it, appears to give us hypochondria." 

*• Hear me out," said Jarno : " Care beseems ripe age, 
that youth may live for a time free from care : in Sie 
conduct of poor mortals, equilibrium cannot be restored 
except by contraries. As matters go, it is anything but 
* prudent to have properly in only one place, to commit 
your money to a single spot ; and it is difficult again to 
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guide it well in many. We have therefore thought of 
something else. From our old tower there is a society to 
ittue, which must spread itself through every quarter of 
the world ; and to which members from every quarter of 
the world shall be admissible. We shall insure a com- 
petent subsistence to each other, in the single case of a 
revolution happening, which might drive any part of us 
entirely from their possessions. I am now proceeding to 
America, to profit by the good connexions which our 
friend established while he stayed there. The Abb6^mean8 
to go to Russia: if you like to join us, you shall have the 
choice of continuing in Germany to help Lothario, ot of 
accompanying me. I conjecture you jvill choose the latter : 
to take a distant journey is extremely serviceable to a 
young man." 

Wilhelm thought a moment, and replied : " The offer 
well deserves consideration ; for ere long the word with 
me must be. The farther off the better. You will let me 
know your plan, I hope, more perfectly. It is perhaps 
my ignorance of life that makes me think so ; but such a 
combination seems to me to be attended with insuperable 
difficulties." 

** The most of which, till now, have been avoided," 
answered Jarno, ** by the circumstance, that we have been 
but few in number, honourable, discreet, determined 
people, animated by a certain general feeling, out of 
which alone the feeling proper for societies can spring." 
— ^ And if you speak me fair," said Friedrich, who hither- 
to had only listened, "J too will go along with you." 

Jarno shook his head. 

" Well, what objections can you make ?" cried Fried- 
rich. ** In a new colony, young colonists will be required ; 
these I bring with me : merry colonists will also be re- 
quired ; of these I make you certain. Besides, I recollect 
a certain damsel, who is out of place on this side of the 
water, the fair, soft-hearted Lydia. What is the poor 
thing to do with her sorrow and mourning, unless she get 
an opportunity to throw it to the bottom of the sea, unless 
lome brave fellow take her by the hand ] You, my bene- 
factor," said he, turning towards Wilhelm, " you have a 
taste for comforting forsaken persons: what withholds 
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you now t Each of us might take his girl under his arooy 
and trudge with Jarno." 

This proposal struck Wilhelm offensively. He an- 
swered with affected calmness : ** I know not whether 
she is unengaged : and as in general I seem to be unfor- 
tunate in courtship, I shall hardly think of making the 
attempt." 

" Brother Friedrich," said Natalia, " though thy own 
conduct is so full of levity, it does not follow that such 
sentiments will answer others. Our friend deserves a 
heart that shall belong to him alone, that shall not at his 
side be moved by foreign recollections. It was only with 
a character as pure and reasonable as Theresa's» that 
such a venture could be risked.*' 

" Risk !" cried Friedrich : " In love it is all risk. In 
the grove or at the altar, with a clasp of the arms or a 
golden ring, by the chirping of the cricket or the sound 
of trumpets and kettle-drums, it is all but a risk ; chance 
does it all." 

•< I have often noticed," said Natalia, " that our princi- 
ciples are just a supplement to our peculiar manner of 
existence. We delight to clothe our errors in the garb 
of universal laws ; to attribute them to irresistibly ap- 
pointed causes. Do but think, by what a path thy dear 
will lead thee, now that she has drawn thee towards her, 
and holds thee fast there." 

" She herself is on a very pretty path," said Friedrich, 
" on the path to saintship. A by-path, it is true, and 
somewhat round about ; but the pleasanler and surer for 
that. Maria of Magdala travelled it, and who can say 
how many more? But on the whole, sister, when the 
point in hand is love, thou shouldst not mingle in it. In 
my opinion, thou wilt never marry, till a bride is lacking 
somewhere ; in that case, thou will give thyself, with thy 
habitual charity, to be the supplement of some peculiar 
manner of existence; not otherwise. So let us strike a 
bargain with this soul-broker, and agree about our travel- 
ling company." 

" You came too late with your proposals," answered 
Jarno ; " Lydia is disposed of." 

"And how?" cried Friedrich. 
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«I myself have offered her my hand,'* said Jarno. 

**01d gentleman,'^ said Friedrich, "you have done a 
feat to which, if we regard it as a substantive, various 
adjectives might be appended ; various predicates, if we 
regard it as a subject." 

•*I must honestly confess," replied Natalia, "it appears 
a dangerous experiment to make a helpmate of a woman, 
at the very moment when her love for another man is like 
to drive her to despair. 

" I have ventured,*' answered' Jarno ; " under a certain^ 
stipulation, she is to be mine. And, believe me, there is 
nothing in the world more precious than a heart suscep- 
tible of love and passion. Whether it has loved, whether 
it still loves, are points which I regard not. The love of 
which another is the object, charms me almost more than 
that which is directed to myself. I see the strength, the 
force of a tender soul, and my self-love does not trouble 
tlhe delightful vision.** 

** Have you talked with Lydia, then, of late V* inquired 
Natalia. 

Jarno smiled and nodded : Natalia shook her head, 
and said as he rose : " I really know not what to make of 
you ; but me you shall not mystify, I promise you.'* 

She was about retiring, when the Abb^ entered with a 
letter in his hand. " Stay, if you please," said he to her ; 
" I have a proposal here, respecting which your counsel 
will be welcome. The Marchese, your late uncle's friend, 
whom for some time we have been expecting, will be here 
in a dav or two. He wriles to me, that German is not so 
familiar to him as he had supposed : that he needs a per- 
son who possesses this and other languages to travel with 
him ; that as he wishes to connect him^lf with scientific 
rather than political society he cannot do without some 
such interpreter. I can think of no one better suited for 
the post, than our young friend here. He knows the lan- 
guage; is acquainted with many things beside; and for 
himself, it cannot but be advantageous to travel over Grer- 
many in such society and such circumstances. Till we 
have seen our native country, we have no scale to jud^ 
of other countries by. What say you, my friend ?' What 
say you, Natalia ?" 
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Nobody objected to the scheme : Jarno seemed to think 
his Transatlantic project would not be a hindrance, as he 
did not mean to sail directly. Natalia did not speak; and 
Friedrich uttered various saws about the us^s of travel 

This new project so provoked our friend, that he could 
hardly conceal his irritation. He saw, in this proposal, a 
concerted plan for getting rid of him as soon as possible; 
and what was worse, they went so openly to work, and 
seemed sa utterly regardless of his feelings. The suspi« 
cions Lydia had excited in him, all that he himself had 
witnessed, rose again upon his mind ; the simple manner 
in which everything had been explained by Jarno, now 
appeared to him another piece of artifice. 

He constrained himself, and answered : '* At all events, 
the offer will require mature deliberation." 

" A quick decision may perhaps be necessary,'' said the 
Abb6. 

"For that I am not prepared," answered Wilhelm. 
" We can wait till the Marchese comes, and then observe 
if we agree together. One condition must, however, be 
conceded first of all : that I take Felix with me." 

" This is a condition," said the Abb^, " which will 
scarcely be conceded." 

" And I do not see," cried Wilhelm, " why I should let 
any man prescribe conditions to me ; or why, if I choose 
to view my native country, I must go in company with 
an Italian." 

" Because a young man," said the Abbe, with a cer- 
tain imposing earnestness, "is always called upon to form 



connexions." 



Wilhelm feeling that he could not long retain his self- 
command, as it was Natalia's presence only which in 
some degree assuaged his indignation, hastily made an- 
swer : " Give me a little while to think. I imagine it will 
not be very hard to settle whether I am called upon to 
form additional connexions; or ordered irresistibly, by 
heart and head, to free myself from such a multiplicity of 
bonds, which seem to threaten me with a perpetual, miser- 
able thraldom." 

Thus he spoke, with a deeply-agitated mind. A glance 
at Natalia somewhat calmed him : her form and dignity. 
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in this impassioned moment, stamped themselves more 
deeply on his mind than ever. 

** Yes," said he, so soon as he was by himself, '* confess 
it, thou lovest her ; thou once more feelest what it means 
to love with thy whole soul. Thus did I love Mariana, 
and deceive myself so dreadfully ; I loved Philina, and 
could not help despising her. Aurelia I respected, and 
could not love : Theresa I reverenced, and paternal ten- 
derness assumed the form of an affection for her. And 
now when all the feelings that can make a mortal happy, 
meet within my heart, now am I compelled to fly ! An 1 
why should these feelings and convictions be combined 
with an insuperable longing t Why, without the hope of 
its fulfilment, should they utterly subvert all other hap- 
piness ? Shall the sun and the world, society or any other 
gift of fortune, ever henceforth yield me pleasure ? Shalt 
thou not for ever say : Natalia is not here I And yet, alas, 
Natalia will be always present to thee ! If thou closest thy 
eyes, she will appear to thee ; if thou openest them, her 
form will flit before all outward things, like the image 
which a dazzling object leaves behind it in the eye. Did 
not the swiftly-passing figure of the Amazon dwell con- 
tinually in thy imagination ? And yet thou hadst but seen 
her, thou didst not know her. Now when thou knowest 
her, when thou hast been so long beside her, when she 
has shown such care about thee ; now are her qualities 
impressed as deeply upon thy soul, a-s her form was then 
upon thy fancy. It is painful to be always seeking; but 
far more painful to have found, and to be forced to leave. 
What now shall I ask for farther in the world ? What 
now shall I look for farther 1 Is there a country, a city 
that contains a treasure such as this ? And I must travel 
on, and ever find inferiority ? Is life then like a race- 
coarse, where a man must rapidly return, when he has 
reached the utmost end 1 Does the good, the excellent 
stand before us like a firm unmoving goal, from which 
with fleet horses we are forced away, the instant we 
appeared to have attained it 7 Happier are they who strive 
for earthly wares ! They find what they are seeking in 
its proper climate, or they buv it in the fair. 
, " Come, my own boy !'* cried he to Felix, tvho now ran 
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frisking towards him : ** be thoa» and remain thou, all to 
me ! Thou wert given me as a compensation for thy 
loved mother; thoo wert to replace the second mother 
whom I meant for thee; and now thou hast a loss still 
greater to make good. Occupy my heart, occupy my 
spirit with thy beauty, thy loveliness, thy capabilities, and 
thy desire to use them !^' 

The boy was busied with a new plaything ; his father 
tried to put it in a better state for him ; just as he suc- 
ceeded, Felix had lost all pleasure in it '* Thou art a 
true son of Adam !** cried Wilhelm : " Come, my child f 
Come, my brother ! let us wander, playing without object, 
through the world, as we best may." 

His resolution to remove, to take the boy along with 
him, and recreate his mind by looking at the world, had 
now assumed a settled form. He wrote to Werner for 
the necessary cash and letters of credit ; sending Fricdrich's 
courier on the message, with the strictest charges to return 
immediately. Much as the conduct of his other friends 
had grieved him, his relation to Natalia remained serene 
and clear as ever. « 

He confided to her his intention ; she took it as a settled 
thing that he would go ; and if this seeming carelessness 
in her chagrined him, her kindly manner and her presence 
made him calm. She counselled him to visit various 
towns, that he might get acquainted with certain of her 
friends. The courier returned, and brought the letter 
which our friend required, though Werner did not seem 
content with this new whim. " My hope that thou wert 
growing reasonable," so the letter ran, " is now again 
deferred. Where are you all gadding? And where 
lingers the lady, who, thou saidst, was to assist us in 
arranging these aflTairs? Thy other friends are alsa 
absent : they have thrown the whole concern upon the 
shoulders of the Lawyer and myself Happy that he is 
as expert a jurist, as I am a financier ; and that both of 
us are used to business. Fare thee well ! Thy aberrations 
shall be pardoned thee; since but for them, our situation 
here could not have been so favourable." 

So far as outward matters were concerned, Wilhelm 
might now have entered on his journey ; but there were 
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still, for bis heart, two hindrances that held him fast. In 
the first place, they flatly refused to show him Mignon's 
body, till the funeral the Abbfe meant to celebrate ; and 
for this solemnity, the preparations were not ready. 
There had also been a curious letter from the country 
Clergyman, in consequence of which the Doctor had 
cone off. It related to the Harper ; of whose fate Wil- 
helm wanted to have farther information. 
. In these circumstances, day or night he found no rest 
for mind or body. When all were asleep, he wandered 
up and down the house. The presence of the pictures 
and statues, which he knew so well of old, alternately 
attracted and repelled him. Nothing that surrounded 
him could he lay hold of or let go ; all things reminded 
him of all; the whole ring of his existence lay before 
him ; but it was broken into fragments, and seemed as if 
it would never unite again. These works of art, which 
his father had sold, appeared to him an omen that he 
himself was destined never to obtain a lasting calm pos« 
session of anything desirable in life, or always to be robbed 
of it so soon as gained, by his own or other people's 
blame. He waded so deep in these strange and dreary 
raeditations, that often he almost thought himself a disem • 
bodied spirit; and even when he felt and handled things 
without him, he could scarcely keep himself from doubting 
^whether he was really there and alive. 

Nothing but the piercing grief, which often seized him, 
but the tears he shed at being forced, by causes frivolous 
as they were irresistible, to leave the good which he had 
found, and found after having lost it, — restored him to the 
feeling of his earthly life. It was in vain to call before 
bis mind his happy state in other respects. ** All is nothing 
then," exclaimed he, <Mf the one blessing, which appears 
to us worth all the rest, is wanting !" 

The Abb€ told the company that the Marchese was 
arrived. " You have determined, it appears," said he to 
Wilhelm, " to set out upon your travels with your boy 
alone. Get acquainted with this nobleman, however; be 
will be useful to you, if you meet him by the way." The 
Marchese entered : he was a person not yet very far ad- 
vanced in years ; a fine, handsome, pleasing, Lombard 
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figure. In his youth, while in the army and afterwards 
in public business, he had known Lothario's uncle : tbey 
faaa subsequently travelled through the greater part of 
Italy together : and many of the works of art, ^hich the 
Marchese now again fell in with, had been purchased in 
his presence, and under various happy circumstances, 
which he still distinctly recollected. 

The Italians have in general a deeper feeling for the 
high dignity of art than any other nation. In Italy, who- 
ever follows the employment, tries to pass at once for 
artist, master, and professor: by which pretensions, he 
acknowledges at least that it is not sufficient merely to 
lay hold of some transmitted excellency, or to acquire by 
practice some dexterity ; but that a man who aims at art, 
should have the power to think of what he does, to lay 
down principles, and make apparent to himself and others^ 
how and wherefore he proceeds in this way or in that 

The stranger was affected at again beholding these 
productions, when the owner of them was no more ; and 
cheered to see the spirit of his friend surviving in the 
gifted persons left behind him. They discussed a seriesi 
of works ; they found a lively satisfaction in the harmony 
of their ideas. The Marchese and the Abb6 were the 
speakers ; Natalia found herself agaiin transported to the 
presence of her uncle, and could enter without difficulty 
into their opinions and criticisms ; Wilhelm could not 
understand them, except as he translated their technology 
into dramatic language. Friedrich's facetious vein was 
sometimes rather difficult to keep in check. Jarno was 
seldom there. 

It being observed that excellent works of art were very 
rare in latter times, it was remarked by the Marchese : 
" We can hardly think or estimate how many circum- 
stances must combine in favour of the artist ; with the 
; greatest genius, with the most decisive talent, the demands 
■ which he must make upon himself are infinite, the dili- 
gence required in cultivating his endowments is unspeak- 
able. Now, if circumstances are not in his favour ; if he 
observe that the world is very easy to be satisfied, requir- 
ing but a slight, pleasing, transitory show ; it were matter 
of surprise, if indolence and selfishness did not keep him 
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fix^ at mediocrity ; it were strange if he did not rather 
thtnk of bartering modish wares for gold and praises, than 
to entering on the proper path, which could not fail in 
■ome degree to lead him to a sort of painful martyrdom. 
Accordingly, the artists of our time are always offering and 
never giving. They always aim at charming, and they 
never satisfy ; everything is merely indicated ; you can 
nowhere find foundation or completion. Those for whom 
they labour, it is true, are little better. If you wait a while 
in any gallery of pictures, and observe what works attract 
the many, what are praised and what neglected, you have 
little pleasure in the present, little hope in the future." 

" Yes," replied the Abbfe ; " and thus it is that artists 
and their judges mutually form each other. The latter 
ask for nothing but a general vague enjoyment, a work 
of art is to delight them almost as a work of nature ; they 
imagine that the organs for enjoying works of art maybe 
cultivated altogether of themselves, like the tongue and 
the palate ; they try a picture or a poem as they do an 
article of food. They do not understand how very dif- 
ferent a species of culture it requires to raise one to the 
true enjoyment of art. The hardest part of it, in my 
opinion, is that sort of separation, which a man that aims 
at perfect culture must accomplish in himself. It is on 
this account, that we observe so many people partially 
cultivated; and yet every one of them attempting to 
pronounce upon the general whole." 

" Your last remark is not quite clear to me,'* said Jamo, 
tvho came in just then. 

*• It would be difficult," replied the Abbe, " to explain 
it fully without a long detail. Thus much I may say : 
When any man pretends to mix in manifold activity or 
manifold enjoyment, he must also be enabled as it were 
to make his organs manifold and independent of each 
other. Whoever aims at doinff or enjoying all and every- 
thing with his entire nature ; whoever tries to link together 
all that is without him by such a species of enjoyment, 
will only lose his time in efforts that can never be success- 
ful. How difficult, though it seems so easy, is it to con- 
template a noble disposition, a fine picture simply in and 
foritself; to watch the music for the music's sake; to 
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admire the actor in the actor ; to take pleasure in a building 
for its own peculiar harmony and durability. * Most men 
are wont to treat a work of art, though fixed and done, 
ai if it were a piece of soft clay. The hard and polished 
marble is again to mould itself, the firm-walled edifice is to 
contract or to expand itself, according as their inclinations, 
lentiments, and whims may dictate ; the picture is to be 
instructive, the play to make us better, everything is to 
do all. The reason is, that most men are themselves un- 
formed, they cannot give themselves and their being any 
certain shape ; and thus they strive to take from other 
things their proper shape, that all they have to do with ] 
may be loose and wavering like themselves. Everything | 
is, in the long run, reduced by them to what they caU i 
efiect ; everything is relative, say they ; and so indeed it 
it; everything with them grows relative, except absurdity { 
and platitude, which truly are absolute enough." 

" I understand yoij," answered Jarno : " or rather I i 
perceive how what you have been saying follows from the 
principles you hold so fast by. Yet with men, poor devils, 
we should not go to quest so strictly. I know enow of 
them in truth, who, beside the greatest works of art and 
nature, forthwith recollect their own most paltry insuffi- 
ciency ; who take their conscience and their morals with 
them to the opera ; who bethink them of their loves and 
hatreds in contemplating a colonnade. The best and 
greatest that can be presented to them from without, they 
must first, as far as possible, diminish in their way of 
representing it, that they may in any measure be enabled 
to combine it with their own sorry nature." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Thb Abb^ called them, in the evening, to attend the 
»xequies of Mignon. The company proceeded to the Hall 
)f the Past ; they found it magnificently ornamented and 
lluminated. The walls were hung with azure tapestry 
almost from ceiling to floor, so that nothing but the friezes 
and socles, abote and below, were visible. On the four 
candelabras in the corners, large wax lights were burning ; 
smaller lights were in the four smaller candelabras placed 
by tl^e sarcophagus in the middle. Near this stood four 
Boys» dressed in azure with silver; they had broad fans of 
ostrich feathers, which they waved above a figure that 
was resting upon the sarcophagus. The company sat 
down: two invisible Choruses began in a soft musical 
recitative to ask : *' Whom brings ye us to the still dwel- 
ling?** The four Boys replied with lovely voices: "Tis 
a tired playmate whom we bring you ; let her rest in your 
still dwelling, till the songs of her heavenly sisters once 
more awaken her." 

CHORUS. 

** Firstling of youth in our circle, we welcome thee ! 
With sadness welcome thee ! May no boy, no maiden 
follow I Let age only, willing and composed, approach 
the silent Hall, and in the solemn company, repose this 
one dear child 1 

BOYS. 

Ah, reluctantly we brought her hither ! Ah, and she 
is to remain here ! Let us too remain ; let us weep, let us 
weep upon her bier ! 

CHORUS. 

Yet look at the strong wings ; look at the light clear 
robe ! How glitters the golden band upon her head ! 
Look at the beautiful, the noble repose ! 

BOTS. 

Ah ! the wings do not raise h^r ; in the frolic game 
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her robe flutters to and fro no more ; when we bound her 
bead with roses» her looks on us were kind and friendly. 

CHORUS. 

Cast forward the eye of the spirit! Awake in your 
souls the imaginative power, which carries forth, what is 
fairest, what is highest, Life, away beyond the stars. 

BOTS. 

But ah ! We find her not here ; in the garden she wan- 
ders not ; the flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. 
Let us weep, we are leaving her here I Let us weep and 
remain with her ! 

CHORUS. 

Children, turn back into life ! Your tears let the fresh 
air dry, which plays upon the rushing water. Fly from 
Night ! Day and Pleasure and Continuance are the lot of 
the living. 

BOTS. 

Up ! Turn back into life ! Let the day give us labour 
and pleasure, till the evening brings us rest, and the nightly 
sleep refreshes us. 

CHORUS. 

Children! Hasten into life I In the pure garments of 
beauty, may Love meet you with heavenly looks and with 
the wreath of immortality !" 

The Boys had retired ; the Abbe rose from his seat, and 
went behind the bier. " It is the appointment,'* said he, 
" of the Man who prepared this silent abode, that each 
new tenant of it shall be introduced with a solemnity. 
After him, the builder of this mansion, the founder of this 
establishment, we have next brought a young stranger 
hither; and thus already does this little space contain two 
altogether different victims of the rigorous, arbitrary, and 
inexorable Death-goddess. By appointed laws we enter 
into life; the days are numbered which make us ripe to 
see the light ; but for the duration of our life there is no 
law. The weakest thread will spin itself to unexpected 
length ; and the strongest is cut suddenly asunder by the 
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scissors of the Fates, delighting, as it seems, in contradict 
tions. Of the child, whom we have here committed to 
her final rest, we can say but little. It is still uncertain 
whence she came; her parents we know not; the years 
of her life we can only conjecture. Her deep and closely- 
shrouded soul allowed us scarce to guess at its interior 
movements ; there was nothing clear in her, nothing open 
but her affection for the man, who had snatched her from 
the hands of a barbarian. This impassioned tenderness, 
this vivid gratitude, appeared to be the flame which con- 
sumed the oil of her life : the skill of the physician could 
not save that fair life, the most anxious friendship could 
not lengthen it. But if art could not s:ay the departing 
spirit, it has done its utmost to preserve the body, and 
withdraw it from decay. A balsamic substance has been 
forced through all the veins, and now tinges, in place of 
blood, these cheeks too early faded. Come near, my 
friends, and view this wonder of art and care !" 

He raised the veil : the child was lying in her angePs* 
dress, as if asleep, in the most soft and graceful posture. 
They approached, and admired this show of life. Wil- 
helm alone continued sitting in his place ; he was not able 
to compose himself: what he felt, he durst not think; and 
every thought seemed ready to destroy his feeling. 

For the sake of the Marchese, the speech had been pro- 
nounced in French. That nobleman came forward with 
the rest, and viewed the figure with attention. The 
Abb6 thus proceeded. " With a holy confidence, this 
kind heart, shut up to men, was continually turned to its 
God. Humility, nay an inclination to abase herself ex- 
ternally, seemed natural to her. She clave with zeal to 
the Catholic religion, in which she had been born and 
educated. Often she expressed a still wish to sleep on 
consecrated ground: and according to the usage of the 
church we have therefore consecrated this marble coffin, 
and the little earth which is hidden in the cushion that 
supports her head. With what ardour did she in her last 
moments kiss the image of the Crucified, which stood 
beautifully figured, on her tender arm, with many hundred 
points !'' So saying, he stripped up her right sleeve ; and 
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a crucifix» with marks and letters round it, showed itself 
in blue upon the white skin. 

The Marchese looked at this with eagerness, stooping 
down to view it more intensely. '* O God !" cried he, as 
he stood upright, and raised his hands to Heaven : ** Poor 
child ! Unhappy niece ! Do I meet thee here ! What 
a paipful joy to find thee, whom we had long lost hope 
of; to find this dear frame, which we had long believed 
the prey of fishes in the ocean, here preserved, though 
lifeless ! I assist at thy funeral, splendid in its external 
circumstances, still more splendid from the noble persons 
who attend thee to thy place of rest. And to these," 
added he with a faltering voice, ** so soon as I can speak, 
I will express my thanks." 

Toprs hindered him from saying moi'e. By the pres- 
sure of a spring, the Abb6 sanK the body into the cavity 
of the marble. Four Youths, dressed as the Boys had 
been, came out from behind the tapestry; and lifting the 
heavy, beautifully ornamented lid upon the cofiin, thus 
Jbegan their song. 

THE YOUTHS. 

*^ Well is the treasure now laid up ; the fair image of 
the Past I Here sleeps it in the marble, undecaying ; in 
your hearts too it lives, it works. Travel, travel, back 
into life! Take along with you this holy Earnestness: 
for Earnestness alone makes life eternity." 

The invisible Chorus joined in with the last words : but 
no one heard the strengthening sentiment ; all were too 
much busied with themselves, and the emotions which 
these wonderful disclosures had 'excited. The Abb6 and 
Natalia conducted the Marchese out; Theresa and Lo- 
thario walked by Wilhelm. It was not till the music had 
altogether died away, that their sorrows, thoughts, medi- 
tations, curiosity again fell on them with all their force, 
and made them long to be transported d)ack into that 
exalting scene. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TbE Marchese avoided speaking of the matter ; but had 
long» secret conversations with the Abb6. When the 
company was met, he often asked for music ; a request to 
which they willingly assented, as each was, glad to be 
delivered from the charge of talking. Thus they lived 
for some time, till it was observed that he was making 
preparations for departure. One day he sai4 to Wilhelm : 
** 1 wish not to disturb the remains of this beloved child ; 
let her rest in the place where she loved and suffered: but 
her friends must promise to visit mein her native country, 
in the scene where she was born and bred ; they must see 
the pillars and statues, of which a dim idea remained 
with her. I will lead you to the bays, where she liked so 
well to roam and gather pebbles. You, at least, young 
friend, shall not escape the gratitude of a family that 
stands so deeply indebted to you. To-morrow I set out 
on my journey. The Abb6 is acquainted with the whole 
history of this matter: he will tell it you again. He could 
pardon me when grief interrupted my recital ; as a third 
party he will be enabled to narrate the incidents with 
more connexion. If, as the Abb6 had proposed, you like 
to follow me in travelling over Grermany, you shall be 
heartily welcome. Leave not.your boy behind: at every 
little inconvenience which he causes us, we will agai.: 
remember your attentive care of my poor niece." 

The same evening, our party was surprised by the arri- 
val of the Countess. Wilhelm trembled in every joint as 
she entered : she herself, though forewarned, kept close by 
her sister, who speedily reached her a chair. How singu- 
larly simple was her attire, how altered was her form ! 
Wilhelm scarcely dared to look at her : she saluted him 
with a kindly air ; a few general words addressed to him 
did not conceal her sentiments and feelings. The Mar- 
chese had retired betimes ; and as the company were not 
disposed to part so early, the Abb^ now produced a manu- 
script. '' The singular narrative which was intrusted to 
me," said he, " I forthwith put on paper. The case where 
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pen and ink should least of all be spared, is in recording 
the particular pircumstances of remarkable events." They 
informed the Countess of the matter ; and the Abb6 read 
as follows» in the name of the Marchese : 

*^ Many men as I have seen, I still regard my father as 
a very extraordinary person. His character was noble 
and upright ; his ideas were enlarged, I may even say 
great ; to himself he was severe ; in all his plans there was 
a rigid order, in all his operations an unbroken perseve- 
ranee. In one sense, therefore, it was easy to transact and 
live with him: yet owing to the very qualities which made 
it so, he never could accommodate himself to life ; for he 
required from the state, from his neighbours, from his 
children, and his servants, the observance of all the laws 
which he had laid upon himself. His most moderate de- 
mands became exorbitant by his rigour; and he never 
could attain to enjoyment, for nothing ever was completed 
as he had forecast it. At the moment when he was erect- 
ing a palace, laying out a garden, or acquiring a large es- 
tate in the highest cultivation, I have seen him inwardly 
convinced, with the sternest ire, that Fate had doomed 
him to do nothing but abstain and suffer. In his exterior, 
he maintained the greatest dignity ; if he jested, it was but 
displaying the preponderancy of his understanding. Cen- 
sure was intolerable to him : the only time I ever saw him 
quite transported with rage, was once when he heard that 
one of his establishments was spoken of as something ludi- 
crous. In the same spirit, he had settled the disposal of 
his children and his fortune. My eldest brother was edu- 
cated as a person that had large estates to look for. I 
was to embrace the clerical profession ; the youngest was 
to be a soldier. I was of a lively temper; fiery, active, 
quick, apt for corporeal exercises: the youngest rather 
seemed inclined to an enthusiastic quietism ; devoted to the 
sciences, to music, and poetry. It was not till after the 
hardest struggle, the maturest conviction of the impossi- 
bility of his project, that our father, still reluctantly, agreed 
to let us change vocations ; and although he saw us both 
contented, he could never suit himself to this arrange- 
ment, but declared that nothinff good would come of it. 
The older he grew, the more isolated did he feel himself 
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from all society. At last he came to live almost entirely 
alone. One old friend, who had served in the German 
armies, who had lost his wife in the campaign, and brought 
a daughter of about ten years of age along with him, re- 
mained his only visiter. This person bought a fine little 
property beside us : he used to come and see my father on 
stated days of the week, and at stated hours ; his little 
daughter often came along with him. He was never heard 
to contradict my father ; who at length grew perfectly 
habituated to him, and endured him as the only tolerable 
company he had. After our father's death, we easily ob- 
served that this old gentleman had not been visiting for 
nought, that his compliances had been rewarded by an 
ample settlement. He enlarged his estates ;. his daughter 
might expect a handsome portion. The girl grew up, and 
was extremely beautiful: my elder brother often joked 
with me about her, saying I should go and court her. 

" Meanwhile brother Au^ustin, in the seclusion of his^ 
cloister, had been spending nis years in the-strangest. state 
of mind. He abandoned himself wholly to the feeling of 
a holy enthusiasm, to those half-spirited, half-physical 
emotions, which, as they for a time exalted him to the 
third heaven, ere long sank him down to an abyss of 
powerless and vacant misery. While« my father lived, 
no change could be- contemplated ; what indeed could we 
have asked for or proposed 1 After the old man's death, 
our brother visited. us frequently: his situation, which at 
first aiSicted us, in time became much more tolerable ; 
for his reason had at lengjth prevailed. But the more 
confidently reason promised him complete recovery, and 
contentment on the pure path of nature, the more vehe- 
mently did he require of us to free him from his vows. 
His thoughts he let u$ know, w^ere turned upon Sperata, 
our fair neighbour.. 

'' My elder brother had experienced too much suffering 
from the harshness of. our father, to look on. the condition 
of the youngest without sympathy^ We spoke with the 
family confessor, a worthy old man ; we signified to him 
the double purpose of our brother, and requested him to 
introduce and expedite the business. Contrary to custom, 
he delayed.: and at last, when Augustin pressed us, and 
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we recommended the affair more keenly to the clergy- 
man, he had nothing left but to impart the strange secret 
to us. 

" Sperata was our sister, and that by both her parents. 
Our mother had declared herself with child, at a time 
when both she and our father were advanced in years; a 
similar occurrence had shortly before been made the sub- 
ject of some merriment in our neighbourhood ; and our 
father, to avoid such ridicule, determined to conceal this 
late lawful fruit of love as carefully as people use to con- 
ceal its earlier accidental fruits. Our mother was deli- 
vered secretly ; the child was carried to the country : 
and the old friend of the family, who, with the confessor, 
had alone been trusted with the secret, easily engaged to 
give her out for his daughter* The confessor had re- 
served the right of disclosing the secret,, in case of extre- 
mity. The supposed father was now dead ; Sperata was 
living with an old lady ; we were aware that a love of 
song and music had already led our brother to her; and 
on his again requiring us to undo his former bond, that he 
might engage himself by a new one, it was necessary that 
we should, as soon as possible, apprise him of the danger 
he stood in. 

" He viewed us with a wild contemptuous look. 
* Spare your idle tales,' cried he, * for children and cre- 
dulous fools ; from me, from my heart, they shall not 
tear Sperata; she is mine. Recall, I pray you, instantly, 
your frightful spectre, which would but harass me in vain. 
Sperata is not my sister ; she is my wife !' He described 
to us, in rapturous terms, how this heavenly girl had 
drawn him out of his unnatural state of separation from 
his fellow-creatures into true life; how their spirits 
accorded like their voices; how he blessed his sufferings 
and errors, since they had kept clear of women, till the 
moment when he wholly and forever gave himself to this 
most amiable being. We were shocked at the discovery, 
we deplored his situation, but we knew not how to help 
ourselves, for he declared with violence, that Sperata had 
a child by him within her bosom. Our confessor did what- 
ever duty could suggest to him, but by this means he only 
made the evil worse. The relations of nature and religion, 
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moral rights and civil laws, were vehemently attacked and 
spurned at by our brother. He considered nothing holy 
but his relation to Sperata ; nothing dignified but the 
names of father and wife. • These alone,' cried he, * are 
-suitable to nature ; all else is caprice and opinion. Were 
there not noble nations which admitted marriage with a 
sister ? Name not your gods ! You never name them 
but when you wish to befool us, to lead us from the paihs 
of nature, and, by scandalous constraint, to transform the 
noblest inclinations into crimes. Unspeakable are the 
perplexities, abominable the abuses, into which you force 
the victims whom you bury alive. 

** * I may speak, for I have suffered like no other ; from 
the highest, sweetest feeling of enthusiasm, to the frightful 
deserts of utter powerlessness, vacancy, annihilation, and 
despair; from the loftiest aspirations of preternatural 
existence, to the most entire unbelief, unbelief in myself» 
All these horrid grounds of the cup, so flattering at the 
brim, I have drained ; and my whole being was poisoned 
to its core. And now, when kind nature, by her greatest 
ffift, by love, has healed me ; now, when in the arms of a 
heavenly creature, I again feel that I am, that she is, that 
out of this living union a third shall arise and smile in our 
faces ; now ye open up the flames of your Hell, of your 
Purgatory, which can only singe a siek imagination : ye 
oppose them to the vivid, true, indestructible enjoyment of 
pure love ! Meet us under these cypresses, which turn 
their solemn tops to heaven ; visit us among those espa- 
liers where the citrons and pomesranates bloom beside us, 
where the graceful myrtle stretches out its tender flowers 
to us ; and then venture to disturb us with your dreary, 
paltry nets which men have spun !' 

** Thus for a long time he persisted in a stubborn dis- 
belief of our story ; and when we assured him of its truth, 
when the confessor himself asseverated it, he did not let 
it drive him from his point. * Ask not the echoes of your 
cloisters, not your mouldering parchments, not your nar- 
row whims and ordinances 1 Ask nature and your heart ; 
she will teach you what you should recoil from ; she will 

Eoint out to you with the strictest finger, over what she 
as pronounced her everlasting curse. Look at the lilies ; 
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do not husband and wife shoot forth on the same stalk 1 
Does not the flower, which bore them, hold them botht 
And is not the lily the type of innocence ; is not their 
sisterly union fruitful ? When nature abhors, she speaks 
it aloud ; the creature that shall not be is not produced ; 
the creature that lives with a false life is soon destroyed. 
Unfruitfulness, painful existence, early destruction, these 
are her curses, the marks of her displeasure. It is only 
by immediate consequences that she punishes. Look 
around you ; and what is prohibited, what is accursed» 
will force itself upon your notice. In the silence of the 
convent, in the tumult of the world, a thousand practices 
are consecrated and revered, while her curse rests on 
them. On stagnant idleness as on overstrained toil, on 
caprice and superfluity as on constraint and want, she 
looks down with mournful eyes : her call is to modera- 
tion ; true are all her commandments, peaceful all her in- 
fluences. The man who has suffered as I have done has 
a right to be free. Sperata is mine ; death alone shall 
take her from me. How I shall retain her, how I may be 
happy, these are your cares ! This instant I go to her, 
and part from her no more.' 

"He was for proceeding to the boat, and crossing 
over to her: we restrained him, entreating that he would 
not take a step, which might produce the most tremendous 
consequences. He should recollect, we told him, that he 
was not living in the free world of his own thoughts and 
ideas; but in a constitution of affairs, whose ordinances 
and relations had become inflexible as laws of nature. 
The confessor made us promise not to let him leave our 
sight, still less our house: after this he went away, engag- 
ing to return ere long. What we had foreseen took place : 
reason had made our brother strong, but his heart was 
weak; the earlier impressions of religion rose on him, 
and dreadful doubts along with them. He passed two 
fearful nights and days: the confessor came again to his 
assistance, but in vain ! His enfranchised understanding 
acquitted him ; his feelings, religion, all his usual ideas 
declared him guilty. 

" One morning, we found his chamber empty : on the 
table lay a note, in which, he signified that, as we kept 
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hicn prisoner by force, he felt himself entitled to provide 
for his freedom ; that he meant to go directly to Sperata ; 
he expected to escape with her, and was prepared for 
the most terrible extremities, should any separation be 
attempted. 

*' The news of course affrighted us exceedingly ; but 
the confessor bade us be at rest. Our poor brother had 
been narrowly enough observed : the boatman, in place 
of taking him across, proceeded with him to his cloister. 
Fatigued with watching for the space of four and-twenty 
hours, he fell asleep» as the skiff began to rock him in the 
moQDshine ; and he did not awake, till he saw himself in 
the hands of his spiritual brethren ; he did not recover 
from his amazement, till he heard the doors of the convent 
bolting behind him. 

" Sharply touched at the fate of our brother, we re- 
proached the confessor for his cruelty ; but he soon silenced 
or convinced us by the surgeon's reason, that our pity was 
destructive to the patient. He let us know that he was 
not acting on his own authority, but by order of the 
bishop and his chapter ; that by this proceeding, they in- 
tended to avoid all public scandal, and to shroud the sad 
occurrence under the veil of a secret course of discipline 
prescribed by the Church. Our sister they would spare ; 
she was not to be told that her lover was her brother. 
The charge of her was given to a priest, to whom she had 
before disclosed her situation. They contrived to hide 
her pregnancy and her delivery. As a mother she felt 
altogether happy in her little one. Like most of our 
women, she could neither write, nor read writing : she 
gave the priest many verbal messages to carry to her 
lover. The latter, thinking that he owed this pious fraud 
to a suckling mother, often brought pretended tidings 
from our brother, whom he never saw ; recommending 
her, in his name, to be at peace ; begging of her to be 
careful of herself and of her child ; and for the rest to 
trust in God. 

'< Sperata was inclined by nature to religious feelings. 
Her situation, her solitude increased this tendency ; the 
clergyman encouraged it, in order to prepare her by 
degrees for an eternal separation. Scarcely was her 
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child weaned, scarcely did he think her body strong enough 
for sufiering agony of mind, when he began to paint her 
ftiult to her in most terrific colours, to treat the crime of 
being connected with a priest as a sort of sin against 
nature, as a sort of incest. For he had taken up the 
strange thought of making her repentance equal in inten- 
sity to what it would have been, had she known the true 
circumstances of her error. He thereby produced so 
much anxiety and sorrow in her mind ; he so exalted the 
idea of the Church and of its head before her ; showed 
her the awful consequences, for the weal of all men's souls, 
should indulgence in a case like this be granted, and the 
guilty pair rewarded by a lawful union ; signifying too 
how wholesome it was to expiate such sins in time, and 
thereby gain the crown of immortality, — that at last, like 
a poor criminal, she willingly held out her neck to the 
axe, and earnestly entreated that she might forever be 
divided from our brother. Having gained so much, the 
clergy left her the liberty (reserving to themselves a 
certain distant oversight) to live at one time in a convent, 
at another in her house, according as she afterwards 
thought good. 

"Her little girl meanwhile was growing: from her 
earliest years, she had displayed an extraordinary disposi- 
tion. When still very young, she could run, and move 
with wonderful dexterity ; she sang beautifully, and learned 
to play upon the cithern almost of herself. With words, 
however, she could notexpress herself; and the impediment 
seemed rather to proceed from her mode of thought, than 
from her organs of speech. The feelings of the poor 
mother to her, in the meantime, were of the most painful 
kind : the expostulations of the priest had so perplexed 
her mind, that though she was not quite deranged, her state 
was far from being sane. She daily thought her crime 
more terrible and punishable ; the clergyman's comparison 
of incest, frequently repeated, had impressed itself so 
deeply, that her horror was not less than if the actual 
circumstances had been known to her. The priest took 
no small credit for his ingenuity, with which he had con- 
trived to tear asunder a luckless creature's heart. It was 
miserable to behold maternal love, ready to expand itself 
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;• io joy at thö existence of her child, contending with the 
a horrid feeling, that this child should not be there. The 
2 two emotions strove together in her soul ; love was often 
^ weaker than aversion. 

** The child had long ago been taken from her, and 

. committed to a worthy family residing on the sea-shore. 

: In the greater freedom, which the little creature enjoyed 

. here, she soon displayed her singular delight in climbing. 

To mount the highest peaks, to run along the edges of the 

ships, to imitate in all their strangest feats the rope-dancers, 

whom she often saw in the place, seemed a natural 

tendency in her. 

*^ To practise these things with the greater ease, she 
(iked to change clothes with boys : and though her foster 
parents thought this highly blameable and unbecoming, 
we bade them indulge her as much as possible. Her wild 
walks and leapings often led her to a distance ; she would 
lose her way, and be long from home, but she always 
came back. In general, as she returned, she used to set 
herself beneath the columns in the portal of a country 
house in the neighborhood : her people had now ceased to 
look for her; they waited for her. She would there lie 
resting on the steps ; then run up and down the large hall, 
looking at the statues ; after which, if nothing specially 
detained her, she used to hasten home. 
'^ ** But at last our confidence was balked, and our indul- 
gence punished. The child went out and did not come 
again: her little hat was found swimming on the water, 
near the spot where a torrent rushes down into the sea. 
It was conjectured that, in clambering among the rocks 
her foot had slipped ; all our searching could not find the 
body. 

** The thoughtless tattle of her house-mates soon com- 
municated the occurrence to Sperata ; she seemed calm 
and cheerful when she heard it ; hinting not obscurely at 
her satisfaction that God had pleased to take her poor 
child to himself, and thus preserved it from suffering or 
causing some more dreadful misery. 

** On this occasion, all the fables which are told about 
our waters came to be the common talk. The sea, it was 
said, required every year an innocent child : yet it would 
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endure no corpse, but sooner or later throw it to the shore ; 
nay the last joint, though sunk to the lowest bottom, must 
again come forth. They told the story of a mother, incon- 
solable because her child had perished in the sea, who 
prayed to God and his saints to grant her at least the 
bones for burial. The first storm threw ashore the skull, 
the next the spine ; and after all was gathered, vhe wrapped 
the bones in a cloth, and took them to the church : but 0! 
miraculous to- tell! as she crossed the threshold of the 
temple, the packet grew heavier and heavier, and at last, 
when she laid it on the steps of the altar, the child b^n 
to cry, and issued living from the cloth« One joint of the 
right-hand little finger was alone wanting : this too the 
mother anxiously sought and found ; and in memory of 
the event, it was preserved among the other relics of the 
church. 

** On poor Sperata these recitals made a deep impres- 
sion : her imagination took a new flight, and favoured the 
emotion of her heart. She supposed that now the child 
had expiated, by its death, both its own sins, and the sins 
of its parents : that the curse and penalty, which hitherto 
had overhung them all, was at length wholly removed; 
that nothing more was necessary, could she only find the 
child's bones, that she might carry them to Rome, where 
upon the steps of the great altar in St. Peter^s, her little 
girl, again covered with its fair fresh skin, would stand up 
alive before the people. With its own eyes, it would once 
more look on father and mother ; and the Pope, convinced 
that God and his saints commanded it, would, amid the 
acclamations of the people, remit the parents their sins, 
acquit them of their oaths, and join their hands in wed- 
lock. 

" Her looks and her anxiety were henceforth constantly 
directed to the sea and the beach. When, at night in the 
moonshine, the waves were tossing to and fro, she thought 
every glittering sheet of foam was bringing out her child; 
and some one about her had to run ofi*, as if to take it up 
when it should reach the shore. 

" By day she walked unweariedly along the places 
where the pebbly beach shelved slowly to the water: she 
gathered, in a little basket, all the bones which she couM 
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~: und. None durst tell her that they were the bones of 

° , aninaals : the larger ones she buried ; the little ones she 

-' took along with her. In this employnnent she incessantly 

^. persisted. The clergyman, who, by so unremittingly 

^ discharging what bethought his duty, had reduced her to 

^ this condition, now stood up for her with all his might. 

^ By his influence, the people in the neighbourhood were 

'" made to look upon her not as a distracted person, but as 

' one entranced ; they stood in reverent attitudes, as she 

\ walked by, and the children ran to kiss her hand. 

*• To the old woman, her attendant and faithful friend, 

• the secret of Sperata's guilt was at length imparted by 
- the priest, on her solemnly engaging to watch over the 

• unhappy creature with untiring care, through all her life. 
' And she kept this engagement to the last, with admirable 

conscientiousness and patience. 
? " Meanwhile we had always had an eye upon our 

• brother. Neither the physicians nor the clergy of his 
" convent would allow us to be seen by him ; but, in order 

to convince us of his being well in some sort, we had 
leave to look at him as often as we liked, in the garden, 
the passages, or even through a window in the roof of his 
apartment. 

" After many terrible and singular changes, which I 
shall omit, he had passed into a strange state of mental 
rest and bodily unrest. He never sat but when he took 
his harp and played upon it, and then he usually accom- 
panied it with singing. At other times, he kept continually 
in motion ; and in all things he was grown extremely 
guidable and pliant, for all his passions seemed to have 
resolved themselves into the single fear of death. You 
could persuade him to do anything, by threatening him 
with dangerous sickness or with death. 

Besides this singularity of walking constantly about 
the cloister, a practice which he hinted it were better to 
exchange for wandering over hill and dale, he talked 
about an Apparition which perpetually tormented him. 
He declared, that on awakening, at whatever hour of the 
night, he saw a beautiful boy standing at the foot of his 
bed, wilh a bare knife, and threatening to destroy him. 
They shifted him to various other chambers of the con- 
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vent ; but he still asserted that the boy pursued him« Hii 
wandering to and fro became more unrestful ; the peopk 
afterwards remembered too, that at this time they had 
often seen him standing at the window looking out upon 
the sea. 

** Our poor sister, on the other hand, seemed gradually 
wasting under the consuming influence of her sii^ 
thought, of her narrow occupation. Jt was at last pro- 
posed by the physician, that among the bones which she 
had gathered, the fragments of a child's skeleton shooU 
by decrees be introduced; and so the hapless mother's 
hopes kept up. The experiment was dubious; but this at 
least seemed likely to be gained by it, that when all the 
parts were got together, she would cease her weary 
search, and might be entertained with hopes of going to 
Rome. 

** It was accordingly resolved on : her attendant changed, 
by imperceptible degrees, the small remains committ^ to 
her with the bones Sperata found. An inconceivable de- 
light arose in the poor sick woman's heart, when the parts 
began to fit each other, and the shape of those still wanting 
could be marked. She had fastened every fragment in its 
proper place with threads and ribbons; filling up the 
vacant spaces with embroidery and silk, as is usually done 
with relics of saints. 

" In this way nearly all the bones had. been collected; 
none but a few of the extremeties were wanting, One 
morning, while she was asleep, the physician having come 
to ask for her, the old attendant, with a view to show him 
how his patient occupied herself, took away these dear 
remains from the little chest where they lay in poor Spe- 
rata's bedroom. A few minutes afterwards, they heard 
her spring upon the floor ; she lifted up the cloth and found 
the chest empty. She threw herself upon her knee; they 
came and listened to her joyful ardent prayer. * Yes!' 
exclaimed she, ' it is true; it was no dream, it is real! 
Rejoice with me, my friends! I have seen my own beau- 
tiful good little girl again alive. She arose and threw the 
veil from off* her ; her splendour enlightened all the room ; 
her beauty was transfigured to celestial loveliness; she 
could not tread the ground, although she wished it 
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.Lightly was she borne aloft ; she had not e^en time to 
stretch her hand to me. There ! cried she to me, and 
pointed to the road where I am soon to go. Yes, I will 
follow her, soon follow her ; my heart is Tight to think of 
it My sorrows are already vanished ; the sight of my 
risen little one has given me a foretaste of the heavenly 
joys.' 

" From that time, her soul was wholly occupied with 
prospects of the brightest kind ; she gave no farther heed 
to any earthly object ; she took but little food ; her spirit 
by degrees cast off the fetters of the body. At last this 
imperceptible gradation reached its head unexpectedly : 
her attendants found her pale and motionless ; she opened 
not her eyes ; she was what we call dead. 

*' The report of her vision quickly spread abroad among 
the people; and the reverential feeling, which she had 
excited in her lifetime, soon changed, at her death, to the 
thought that she should be regarded as in bliss, nay as in 
sanctity. 

" When we were bearing her to be interred, a crowd 
of persons pressed with boundless violence about the bier; 
they would touch her hand, they would touch her garment. 
In this impassioned elevation, various sick persons ceased 
to feel the pains by which at other times they were tor- 
mented : they looked upon themselves as healed ; they 
declared it, they praised Grod and his new saint The 
clergy were obliged to lay the body in a neighbouring 
chapel; the people called for opportunity to offer their 
devotion. The concourse was incredible; the moun- 
taineers, at all times prone to lively and religious feelings, 
crowded forward from their valleys ; the reverence, the 
wonder, the adoration daily spread and gathered strength. 
The ordinances of the bishop, which were meant to limit, 
and in time abolish this new worship, could not be put in 
execution: every show of opposition raised the people 
into tumults ; every unbeliever they were ready to assail 
with personal violence. * Did not Saint Borromseus,' 
cried they, 'dwell among our forefathers? Did not his 
mother live to taste the joy of his canonization ? Was not 
that great figure on the rocks at Arona meant to represent 
to us» by a sensible symbol, his spiritual greatness ? Do 
not the descendants of this kindred live among us to this 
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hour ? And has not God promised ever to renew his mira- 
cles among a people that believe t' 

" As the body, after several days, exhibited no marks 
of putrefaction, but grew whiter, and as it were transluccDt, 
the general faith rose higher and higher. Among the mul- 
titude, were several cures, which even the sceptical observer 
was unable to account for, or ascribe entirely to fraud. 
The whole country was in motion : those who did not go 
to see it, heard at least no other topic talked of. 

" The convent, where my brother lived, resounded, like 
the land at large, with the noise of these wonders ; and 
the people felt the less restraint in speaking of them in his 
presence, as in general he seemed to pay no heed to any- 
thing, and his connexion with the cir<;um8tance was known 
to none of them. But on this occasion, it appeared, he 
had listened with attention. He conducted his escape 
with such dexterity and cunning, that the manner of it still 
remains a mystery. We learned afterwards, that he had 
crossed the water with a number of travellers; and charged 
the boatmen, who observed no other singularity about 
him, above all to have a care lest their vessel overset 
Late in the night, he reached the chapel, where his hap- 
less loved one was resting from her woes. Only a few 
devotees were kneeling in the corners of the place ; her 
old friend was sitting at the head of the corpse ; he walked 
up to her, saluted her, and asked how her mistress was. 
* You see it,' answered she with some embarrassment He 
looked at the corpse with a sidelong glance. After some 
delay he took its hand. Frightened by its coldness, he in 
the instant let it go : he looked unrestfully around him ; 
then turning to the old attendant : * I cannot stay with her 
at present,' said he ; * I have a long, long way to travel ; 
hut at the proper time I shall be back : tell her so when 
she awakens.' 

" With this he went away. It was a while before we 
got intelligence of these occurrences : we searched ; but 
all our efforts to discover him were vain. How he worked 
his way across the mountains, none can say. A long time 
after he was gone, we came upon a trace of him among 
the Grisons ; but we were too late ; it quickly vanished. 
We supposed that he was gone to Germany ; but his weak 
foot-prints had been speedily obliterated by the war." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Thb Abb^ ceased to read : no one had listened without 
tears. The Countess scarcely ever took her handkerchief 
from her eyes ; at last she rose, and, with Natalia »left the 
room. The rest were silent, till the Abb6 thus began : 
** The question now arises, whether we shall let the good 
Marchese leave us without telling him our secret. For 
who can doubt a moment, that our Harper and his brother 
Ansustin are one? Let us consider what is to be done; 
both for the sake of that unhappy man himself, and of 
bis'family, My advice is not to hurry, but to wait till 
we have heard what news the Doctor, who is gone to see 
him, brings us back." 

All were of the same opinion : and the Abb6 thus pro- 
ceeded : '* Another question, which perhaps may be dis- 
posed of sooner, still remains. The Marchese is affected 
to the bottom of his heart, at the kindness which his poor 
niece experienced here, particularly from our young friend. 
He made me tell him, and repeat to him every circum- 
stance connected with her ; and he showed the liveliest 
gratitude on hearing it. ' Her young benefactor,' he said, 
* refused to travel with me, while he knew not the connex- 
ion that subsists between us. I am not now a stranger, 
of whose manner of existence, of whose humours he 
miffht be uncertain: I am his associate, his relation; and 
as his unwillingness to leave his boy behind was the im- 
pediment which kept him from accompanying me, let this 
child now become a fairer bond to join us still more closely. 
Besides the services which I already owe him, let him be 
of service to me on my present journey ; let him then 
return along with me ; my elder brother will receive him 
as be ought And let him not despise the heritage of his 
unhappy foster-child : for by a secret stipulation of our 
father with his military friend, the fortune which he gave 
Sperata has returned to us : and certainly we will not cheat 
our niece's benefactor of the recompense which he has 
merited so well." 

Theresa, taking Wilhelm by the hand, now said to him : 
** We have here another beautiful example that disinter- 

26* 
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ested well-doing yields the highest and best return. Follow^ 
the call» which so strangely comes to you : and while yoa 
lay a double load of gratitude on the Marchese, hasten to 
a fair land, which has already often drawn your heart and 
your imagination towards it«" 

*^ I leave myself entirely to the guidance of my friends 
and you/' said Wilhelm : " it is vain to think, in this world, 
of adhering to our individual will. What I purposed to 
hold fast, I must let go ; and benefits which I have not 
deserved, descend upon me of their own accord/' 

With a gentle pressure of Theresa's hand, Wilhelm 
took his own away. ** I give you full permission," said he 
to the Abb6, " to decide about roe as you please. Since I 
shall not need to leave my Felix, I am ready to go any- 
whither, and to undertake whatever you think good.'' 

Thus authorised, the Abb6 forthwith sketched out his 
plan. The Marchese, he proposed, should be allowed to 
depart; Wilhelm was to wait for tidings from the Doctor ; 
he might then, when they had settled what was to be done, 
set off with Felix. Accordingly, under the pretence that 
Wilhelm's preparations for his journey would detain him, 
he advised the stranger to employ the meanwhile in exam- 
ining the curiosities of the city, which he meant to visit. 
The Marchese did in consequence depart ; and not without 
renewed and strong expressions of his gratitude ; of which 
indeed the presents left by him, including jewels, precious- 
stones, embroidered stuffs, afforded a sufficient proof. 

Wilhelm too was at length in readiness for travelling; 
and his friends began to be distressed that the Doctor 
sent them no news. They feared some mischief had 
befallen the poor old Harper, at the. very moment when 
they were in hopes of radically improving his condition. 
They sent the Courier off; but he was scarcely gone, 
when the Doctor in the evening entered with a stranger, 
whose form and aspect were expressive, earnest, striking, 
and whom no one knew. Both stood silent for a space; 
the stranger at length went up to Wilhelm, and holding 
out his hand, said : ** Do you not know your old friend 
then?" It was the Harper's voice ; but of his form there 
seemed to remain no vestige. He was in the common 
garb of a traveller, cleanly and genteelly equipt; his 
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beard had vanished ; his hair was dressed with some 
attention to the mode ; and what particularly made him 
quite irrecognisable was, that in his countenance the look 
of age was no longer visible. Wilhelm embraced him 
with the liveliest joy : he was presented to the rest ; and 
behaved himself with great propriety, not knowing that 
the party had a little while before become so well ac- 
quainted with him. '* You will have patience with a 
man," continued he with great composure, " who, grown 
up as he appears, is entering on the world, after long 
sorrows, inexperienced as a child. To this skilful gentle- 
man I stand indebted for the privilege of again appearing 
in the company of my fellow-men." 

They bade him welcome: the Doctor motioned for a 
walk, to interrupt the conversation, and lead it to indif- 
ferent topics. 

In private« the Doctor gave the following explanation : 
♦* It was by the strangest chance that we succeeded in the 
cure of this man. We had long treated him, morally and 
physically, as our best consideration dictated : in some 
degree the plan was efficacious i but the fear of death 
continued powerful in him, and he would not lay aside 
his beard and cloak. For the rest, however, he appeared 
to take more interest in external things than formerly ; 
and both his songs and his conceptions seemed to be 
approaching nearer life. A strange letter from the Cler- 
gyman, as you already know, called me from you. I 
arrived : I found our patient altogether changed ; he had 
voluntarily given up his beard ; he had let his locks be 
cut into a customary form ; he asked for common clothes ; 
he seemed to have at once become another man. Though 
curious to penetrate the reason of this sudden alteration, 
we did not risk inquiring of himself: at last we accident- 
ally discovered it. A glass of laudanum was missing 
from the Parson's private laboratory : we thought it ri^t 
to institute a strict inquiry on the subject; every one 
endeavoured to ward off suspicion; and the sharpest 
quarrels rose among the inmates of the house. At last, 
this man appeared before us and admitted that he had the 
laudanum : we asked if he had swallowed any of it. < No!' 
said he : ' but it is to this that I owe the recovery of my 
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reason. It is at your choice to take the vial- from me; 
and to drive me back inevitably to my former state. The 
feeling, that it was desirable to see the pains of life termi- 
Dated by death, first put me on the way of cure ; before 
long the thought of terminating them by voluntary death 
arose in me ; and with this intention, I took the gliass of 
poison. The possibility of casting off my load of griefs 
for ever gave me strength to bear them; and thus have I, 
ever since this talisman came into my possession, pressed 
myself back into life, by a contiguity with death. Be 
not anxious lest I use the drug; but resolve as men 
acquainted with the human heart, by granting me an 
independence of life, to make me properly and whole- 
somely dependent on it.' After mature consideration of 
the matter, we determined not to meddle farther with 
him : and he now carries with him, in a firm, little ground- 
glass vial, this poison of which he has so strangely made 
an antidote." 

The Doctor was informed of all that had transpired 
since his departure : towards Augustin, it was determined, 
that they should observe the deepest silence in regard to 
it. The Abb6 undertook to keep beside him, and to lead 
him forward on the healthful path he had entered. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm was to set about his journey over 
Germany with the Marchese, If it should appear that 
Augustin could be again excited to affection for his native 
country, the circumstances were to be communicated to 
his friends, and Wilhelm might conduct him thither. 

Wilhelm had at last made every preparation for his 
journey. At first the Abb6 thought it was strange that 
Augustin rejoiced in hearing of his friend and benefactor's 
purpose to depart; but he soon discovered the foundation 
of this curious movement. Augustin could not subdue his 
fear of Felix ; and he longed as soon as possible to see 
the boy removed. 

By degrees so many people had assembled, that the 
Castle and adjoining buildings could scarcely accommo- 
date them all ; and the less, as such a multitude of guests 
had not originally been anticipated. They breakfasted, 
they dined together; each endeavoured to persuade him- 
self that they were living in a comfortable harmony, but 
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each in secret longing in some degree to be away. The- 
resa frequently rode out attended by Lothario, and oftener 
alone; she had already ^ot acquainted with all the land- 
ladies and landlords in the district ; for she held it as a 
■ principle of her economy, in which perhaps she was not 
far mistaken, that it is essential to be in good acceptance 
^ with one^s neighbours, male and female, and to maintain 
with ihejaa a constant interchange of civilities. Of an 
, intended marriage with Lothario, she appeared to have 
no thought. Natalia and the Countess often talked with 
[ one another; the Abb6 seemed to covet the society of 
Augustin ; Jarno had frequent conversations with the 
Doctor; Friedrich held by Wilhelm; Felix ran about 
wherever he could meet with most amusement. It was 
][hus too that in general they paired themselves in walk- 
ing, when the company broke up: when it was obliged to 
be together, recourse was quickly had to music, to unite 
theih all by giving each back to himself. 

Unexpectedly the Count increased the party ; intend- 
ing to remove his lady, and, as it appeared, to take a 
solemn farewell of his worldly friends. Jarno hastened 
to the coach to meet him : the Count inquired what 
guests they had; to which the other answered, in a fit of 
wild humour, that would often seize him : "We have all 
the nobility in Nature; Marcheses, Marquises, Mylords 
and Barons: we wanted nothing but a Count." They 
came up stairs ; Wilhelm was the first who met them in 
the antechamber. << Milord," said the Count to him in 
French, after looking at him for a moment, " I rejoice 
very much in the unexpected pleasure of renewing my 
acquaintance with your Lordship: I am very much mis- 
. taken, if I did not see you at my Castle in the Prince's 
suite." " I had the happiness of waiting on your Excel- 
lence at that time,'' answered Wilhelm ; ** but you do me 
too much honor when you take me for an Englishman, 

and that of the first quality. I am a German, and " 

" A very brave young fellow," interrupted Jarno. The 
Count looked at Wilhelm with a smile, and was about to 
make some reply, when the rest of the party entered, and 
saluted him with many a friendly welcome. They excused 
themselves for being unable at the moment to show him 
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to a proper chamber ; promising without delay to make the 
necessary room for him. 

" Ay, ay !" said he, smiling : " We have left Chance, I 
see, to act as our purveyor. Yet with prudence and ar- 
rangement, how much is possible ! For the present, I en- 
treat you not to stir a slipper from its place ; the disorder, 
I perceive, would otherwise be great. Every one would 
be uncomfortably lodged ; and this no one shall be on my 
account, if possible, not even for an hour. You can testi^," 
said he to Jarno, " and you too, Meister," turning to Wil- 
helm, *< how many people I commodiously stowed, that 
time, in my Castle. Let me have the list of persons and 
servants; let me see how they are lodged at present: I 
will make a plan of dislocation, such that, with fhe very 
smallest inconvenience, every one shall find a suitable 
apartment, and there shall be room enough to hold another 
guest if one should accidentally arrive." 

Jarno volunteered to be the Count's assistant ; procured 
him all the necessary information ; taking great delight, 
as usual, if he could now and then contrive to lead him 
astray, and leave him in awkward difBculties. The old 
gentleman at last, however, gained a signal triumph. The 
arrangement was completed; he caused the names to be 
written on their several doors, himself attending ; and it 
could not be denied that, by a very few changes and sub- 
stitutions, the object had been fully gained. Jarno, among 
other things, had also managed that the persons, who at 
present took an interest in each other, should be lodged 
together. 

" Will you help me," said the Count to Jarno, after every- 
thing was settled, " to clear up my recollections of the 
young man there, whom you call Meister, and who, yoa 
tell me, is a German ?" Jarno was silent ; for he knew 
very well that the Count was one of those people who, in 
asking questions, merely wish to show their knowledge. 
The Count, accordingly, continued, without wailing for 
an answer : " You, I recollect, presented him to me ; and 
warmly recommended him in the Prince's name. If his 
mother was a German woman, Pll be bound for it his 
father is an Englishman, and one of rank too: who can 
calculate the English blood that has been flowing, these 
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last thirty years, in German veins I I do not wish to pump 
you : I know you have always family secrets of that kind ; 
but in such cases it is in vain to think of cheating me/' 
He then proceeded to detail a great variety of things as 
having taken place with Wilhelm at the Castle ; to the 
whole of which Jarno, as before, kept silence ; though the 
Count was ahogether in the wrong, confounding Wilhelm 
more than once with a young Englishman of the Prince's 
suite. The truth was, the good old gentleman had in former 
years possessed a very excellent memory ; and was still 
proud of being able to remember the minutest circum- 
stances of his youth ; but in regard to late occurrences, 
he used to settle in his mind äs true, and utter with the 
greatest certainty, whatever fables and fantastic combina- 
tions in the growing weakness of his powers, imagination 
might present to him. For the rest, he was become ex- 
tremely mild and courteous; his presence had a very 
favourable influence upon the company. He would call 
on them to read some useful book together ; nay he often 
gave them little games, which, without participating in 
them, he directed with the greatest care. If they won- 
dered at his condescension, he would reply, that it became 
a man, who differed from the world in weighty matters, 
to conform to it the more anxiously in matters of indif- 
ference. 

In these games, our friend had, more than once, an 
angry and unquiet feeling to endure. Friedrich, with his 
usual levity, took frequent opportunity of giving hints that 
Wilhelm entertained a secret passion for Natalia. How 
could he have found it out? What entitled him to say 
so ? And would not his friends think that, as they two 
were often together, Wilhelm must have made a dis- 
closure to him, so thoughtless and unlucky a disclosure ? 

One day while they were merrier than common, at 
some such joke, Augustin, dashing up the door, rushed in 
with a frightful look ; his countenance was pale, his eyes 
were wild ; he seemed about to speak, but his tongue 
refused its office. The party were astounded ; Lothario 
and Jarno, supposing that his madness had returned, 
^sprang up and seized him. With a choked and faltering 
voice, then loudly and violently, he spoke and cried : 
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''Not me 1 Haste 1 Help I Save the child I Felix ii 
poisoned !'^ 

They let him go ; he hastened through the door ; au 
followed him in consternation, They called -the Doctor: 
Augustin made for the Abbe's chamber : they found the 
child ; who seemed amazed and frightened, when they 
called to him from a distance : *' What hast thou been 
doing?" 

" Dear papa !" cried Felix, " I did not drink from the 
bottle, I drank from the glass : I was very thirsty.^' 

Augustin struck his hands together : •* He is lost !" cried 
he; then pressed through the bystanders, and hastened 
away. 

They found a glass of almond-milk upon the table, with 
a bottle near it more than half empty. The Doctor came ; 
was told what they had seen and heard : with horror he 
observed the well-known laudanum-vial lying empty on 
the table. He called for vinegar, he summoned all his art 
to his assistance. 

Natalia* had the little patient taken to a room, she busied 
herself with painful care about him. The Abbe had run 
out to seek Augustin, and draw some explanation from 
him. The unhappy father had been out upon the same 
endeavour, but in vain : he returned, to find anxiety and 
fear on every face. The Doctor, in the meantime, had 
been examining the almond-milk in the glass ; he found it 
to contain a powerful mixture of opium : the child was 
lying on the sofa, seeming very sick ; he begged his father 
* not to let them pour more staff into him, not to let them 
plague him any more.' Lothario had sent his people, and 
had ridden off himself, endeavouring to find some trace 
of Augustin. Natalia sat beside the child ; he took refuge 
in her bosom, and entreated earnestly for her protection ; 
earnestly for a little piece of sugar : the vinegar, he said, 
was biting sour. The Doctor granted his request ; the 
child was in a frightful agitation ; they were obliged to let 
him have a moment's rest. The Doctor said that every 
means had been adopted ; he would continue to do his 
utmost. The Count came near, with an air of displeasure ; 
his look was earnest, even solemn : he laid his hands upon 
the child ; turned his eyes to Heaven, and remained some 
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moments in that attitude. Wilhelm, who was lying in- 
consolable on a seat, sprang up, and casting a despairing 
look at Natalia, left the room. Shortly afterwards the 
Count too left it 

" I cannot understand," said the Doctor, having paused 
a little, «* how it comes that there is not the smallest trace 
of danger visible about the child. At a single gulp, he 
must have swallowed an immense dose of opium ; yet I 
find no movement in his pulse but what may be ascribed 
to our remedies, and to the terror we have put him into." 

In a few minutes Jarno entered, with intelligence that 
Augustin had been discovered in the upper story, lying in 
his blood ; a razor had been found beside him ; to all ap- 
pearance he had cut his throat. The Doctor hastened 
out : he met the people carrying down the body. The 
unhappy man was laid upon a bed, and accurately exam- 
ined : the cut had gone across the windpipe ; a copious 
losö" of blood had been succeeded by a swoon ; yet it was 
easy to observe that life, that hope was still there. The 
Doctor put the body in a proper posture ; joined the edges 
of the wound, and bandaged it. The night passed sleep- 
less and full of care to all. Felix would not quit Natalia : 
Wilhelm sat before her on a stool ; he had the boy's feet 
upon his lap ; the head and breast were lying upon hers. 
Thus did they divide the pleasing burden and the painful 
anxiety ; and continue, till the day broke, in their uncom-^ 
fortable sad position. Natalia ha^J given her hand to 
Wilhelm ; they did not speak a word ; they looked at 
the child and then at one another. Lothario and Jarno 
were sitting at the other end of the room, and carrying 
on a most important conversation; which, did not the 
pressure of events forbid us, we would gladly lay before 
our readers. The boy slept softly; he awoke quite cheer- 
ful, early in the morning, and demanded a piece of bread 
and butter. 

So soon as Augustin had in some degree recovered, they 
endeavoured to obtain some explanation from him. They 
learned with difficulty, and by slow degrees, that halving, 
by the Count's unlucky shifting, been appointed to the 
same chamber with the Abbe, he had found the manuscript 
in which his story was recorded. Struck with horror on 
perusing it, he felt that it was now impossible for him to 
VOL. u. — 27 
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live; on which he had recourse as usual to the laudanum: 
this he poured into a glass of almond-milk, and raised it to 
his mouth ; but he shuddered when it reached his lips; he 
set it down untasted ; went out to walk once more across 
the garden, and behold the face of nature; and on his re- 
turn, he found the child employed in filling up the glass 
out of which it had been drinking. 

They entreated the unhappy creature to be calm ; he 
seized Wilhelm by the hand with a spasmodic grasp, and 
cried : " Ah ! why did I not leave thee long ago ? I knew 
well that I should kill the boy, and he me." " The boy 
lives !'' said Wilhelm. The Doctor, who had listened with 
attention, now inquired of Augustin if all the drink was 
poisoned. "No^" replied he, "nothing but the glass." 
"By the luckiest chance, then," cried the Doctor, "the 
boy has drunk from the bottle 1 A benignant Genius has 
guided his hand, that he did not catch at death which 
stood so near and ready for him." " Ko ! No !" cried 
Wilhelm with a groan, and clapping both his hands upon 
his eyes : " How dreadful are the words ! Felix said ex- 

Eressly that he drank not from the bottle but the glass. His 
ealth is but a show; he will die among our hands." Wil- 
helm hastened out ; the Doctor went below, and taking 
Felix up, with much caressing, asked : " Now did not you, 
my pretty boy 1 You drank trom the bottle, not the glass ?' 
The child began to cry. The Doctor secretly informed 
Natalia how the matter stood : she also strove in vain to 
gel the truth from Felix, who but cried the more ; cried 
till he fell asleep. 

Wilhelm watched by him ; the night went peacefully 
away. Next morning, Augustin was found lying dead in 
bed ; he had cheated his attendants by a seeming rest ; 
had silently loosened the bandages, and bled to death. 
Natalia went to walk with Felix ; he was sportful as in 
his happiest days, "You are always good to me,'* said 
Felix; ««you never scold, you never beat me; I will tell 
you the truth, I did drink from the bottle. Mamma Au- 
relia used to rap me over the fingers every time I touched 
the bottle : father looked so sour, I thought he would beat 



me." 



With winged steps Natalia hastened to the Castle; Wil- 
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helm came, still overwhelmfed with care, to meet her 
** Happy father !" cried she, lifting up the child, and 
throwing it into his arms : " there is thy son again 1 He 
drank from the bottle : his naughtiness has saved him." 

They told the Count the happy issue ; but he listened 
with a smiling, silent, modest air of knowingness, like one 
tolerating the error of worthy men. Jarno, attentive to 
all, could not explain this lofty self-complacency; till after 
many windings, he at last discovered it to be his Lord- 
ship's firm belief that the child had really taken poison, and 
that he himself, by prayer and the laying on of hands, had 
miraculously counteracted the effects of it. After such a 
feat, his Lordship now determined on departing. Every- 
thing, as usual with him, was made ready in a moment; 
the fair Countess, when about to go, took Wilhelm's hand 
_ before parting with her sister's ; she then pressed both their 
hands between her own, turned quickly round, and stept 
into the carriage. 

So many terrible and strange events, crowding one upon 
the back of another, inducing an unusual mode of life, 
and putting everything into disorder and perplexity, had 
brought a sort of feverish movement into all departments 
of the house. The hours of sleep and waking, of eating, 
drinking, and social conversation, were inverted. Except 
TheVesa, none of them had kept in their accustomed 
course. The men endeavoured, by increased potations, 
to recover their good humour; and thus communicating to 
themselves an artificial vivacity, they drove away that 
natural vivacity, which alone imparts to us true cheerful- 
ness and strength for action. 

Wilhelm, in particular, was moved and agitated by the 
keenest feelings. Those unexpected, frightful incidents 
had thrown him out of all condition to resist a passion 
which had so forcibly seized his heart. Felix was restored 
to him ; yet still it seemed that he had nothing : Werner's 
letters, the directions for his journey were in readiness ; 
there was nothing wanting but the resolution to remove. 
Everything conspired to hasten him. He could not but 
conjecture that Lothario and Theresa were awaiting his 
departure, that they might be wedded. Jarno was unusu- 
ally silent ; you would have said that he had lost a portion 
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of his customary cheerfulness. Happily the Doctor helped 
our friend, in some degree, from this embarrassnnent : he 
declared him sick, and set about administering medicine to 
him. 

The company assembled always in the evening : Fried- 
rich, the wild madcap, who had often drunk more wine 
than suited him, in general took possession of the talk ; and 
by a thousand frolicsome citations, fantasies, and waggish 
allusions, often kept the party laughing ; often also threw 
them into awkward difficulties, by the liberty he took to 
think aloud. 

In the sickness of his friend he seemed to have little 
faith. Once when they were all together, " Pray, Doctor," 
cried he, " how is it you call the malady our friend is la- 
bouring under ? Will none of the three thousand names, 
with which you decorate your ignorance, apply to it 1 The 
disease at least is not without examples. There is 0D8 
such case," continued he with an emphatic tone, ^ in the 
Egyptian or Babylonian history." 

The company looked at one another, and smiled. 

" What call you the king — V^ cried he, and stopped 
short a moment. *• Well, if you will not help me, I must 
help myself." He threw the door-leaves up, and pointed 
to the large picture in the antechamber. " What call you 
the goat-beard there, with the crown on, who is standing 
at the foot of the bed, making such a rueful face about his 
sick son ? How call you the beauty, who enters, and in 
her modest roguish eyes at once brings poison and anti- 
dote? How call you the quack of a doctor, who at this 
moment catches a glimpse of the reality, and for the first 
time in his life takes occasion to prescribe a reasonable 
recipe, to give a drug which cures to the very heart, and 
is at once salutiferous and savoury ?" 

In this manner he continued babbling. The company 
took it with as good a face as might be ; hiding their em- 
barrassment behind a forced laugh. A slight blush over- 
spread Natalia's cheeks, and betrayed the movements of 
her heart. By good fortune, she was walking up and 
down with Jarno : on coming to the door, with a cunning 
motion she slipped out, walked once or twice across the 
antechamber, and retired to her room. 
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The company were silent : Friedrich began to dance 
and sing: 

t* O ye shall wonders see ! 
What has been is not to be ; 
What is said is not to say. 
Before the break of day 
Ye shall wonders see !" 

Theresa had gone out to find Natalia; Friedrich 
pulled the Doctor forward to the picture ; pronounced a 
ridiculous eulogium on medicine, and glided from the 
room. 

Lothario had been standing all the while in the recess 
of a window ; he was looking, without motion, down into 
the garden. Wilhelm was in the most dreadful state. 
Left alone with his friends, he still kept silence for a time : 
he ran with a hurried glance over all his history, and at 
last, with shuddering, surveyed his present situation : he 
Started up and cried : " If I am to blame for what is hap- 
pening, for what you and I are suffering, punish me. In 
addition to my other miseries, deprive me of your friend- 
ship, and let me wander, without comfort, forth into the 
wide world, in which I should have mingled, and with- 
drawn myself from notice long ago. But if you see in 
me the victim of a cruel entanglement of chance, out of 
which I could not thread my way, then give me the as- 
surance of your love, of your friendship, on a journey 
which I dare not now postpone. A time will come, when 
I may tell you what has passed of late within me. Per- 
haps this is but a punishment, which I am suffering, because 
I did not soon enough disclose myself to you, because I 
hesitated to display myself entirely as I was : you would 
have assisted me, you would have helped me out in proper 
season. Again and again have my eyes been opened to 
my conduct; but it was ever too late, it was ever in vain ! 
How richly do I merit Jarno's censure ! I imagined I 
had seized it ; how firmly did I purpose to employ it, to 
commence another life ! Could I, might I have done so ? 
It avails not for mortals to complain of Fate or of them- 
selves ! We are wretched, and appointed for wretched- 
ness ; and what does it matter whether blame of ours, 
higher influence or chance, virtue or vice, wisdom or folly 
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plunge us into ruin? Farewell I I will not stay another 
moment in a house, where I have so fearfully violated the 
rights of hospitality. Your brother's indiscretion is un- 
pardonable ; it aggravates my sufiering to the highest 
pitch, it drives me to despair.'' 

" And what," replied Lothario, taking Wilhelm by the 
hand, " what if your alliance with my sister were the secret 
article on which depended my alliance with Theresa? 
This amends that noble maiden has appointed for you : 
she has vowed that these two pairs should appear together 
at the altar. * His reason has made choice of me,' said 
she ; < his heart demands Natalia : my reason shall assist 
his heart.' We agreed to keep our eyes upon Natalia 
and yourself; we told the Abbe of our plan, who made us 
promise not to intermeddle with this union, or attempt to 
forward it, hut to suffer everything to take its course. We 
have done so, Nature has performed her part ; our mad 
brother only shook the ripe fruit from the branch. And 
now, since we have come together so unusually, let us 
lead no common life ; let us work together in a noble man- 
.. ,iier; and for noble purposes! It is inconceivable how 
' * much a man of true culture can accomplish for himself 
and others, if, without attempting to rule, he can be the 
guardian over many; can induce them to do that in sea- 
son, which they are at any rate disposed enough to do ; 
can guide them to their objects, which in general they see 
with due distinctness, though they miss the road to them. 
Let us make a league for this: it is no enthusiasm; but 
an idea which may be fully executed, which indeed is often 
executed, only with imperfect consciousness, by people 
of benevolence and worth. Natalia is a living instance of 
it. No other need attempt to rival the plan of conduct 
which has been prescribed by nature for that pure and 
noble soul." 

He had more to say, but Friedrich with a shout came 
jumping in. " What a garland have I earned !" cried he : 
" how will you reward me ? Myrtle, laurel, ivy, leaves of 
oak, the freshest you can find, come twist them : I have 
merits far beyond them all. Natalia is thine ! I am the 
conjuror who raised this treasure for thee." 

" He raves," said Wilhelm ; " I must go." 
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" Art thou empowered to speak V^ inquired Lothario, 
holding Wilhelm from retiring. 

" By my own authority," said Friedrich, " and the grace 
of God. It was thus I was the wooer; thus I am the 
messenger : I listened at the door ; she told the Abb6 every- 
thing." 

"mrefaced rogue! who bade thee listen?" said Lo- 
thario. 

«• Who bade her bolt the door ?•" cried Friedrich. " I 
heard it all : she was in a wondrous pucker. In the night 
when Felix seemed so ill, and was lying half upon her 
knees, and thou wert sitting comfortless before her, sharing 
the beloved load, she made a vow, that if the child died, 
she would confess her love to thee, and offer thee her 
hand. And now when the child lives, why should she 
change her mind 1 What we promise under such condi- 
tions, we keep under any. Nothing wanting but the 
parson 1 He will come, and marvel what strange news 
he brings." 

The Abbe entered. "We know it all,'' cried Fried- 
rich : " be as brief as possible ; it is mere formality you 
come for; they never send for you or me on any other 
score." 

«« He has listened," said the Baron. — " Scandalous 1" 
exclaimed the Abb6." 

» Now, quick !" said Friedrich. " How stands it with 
the ceremonies ? These we can reckon on our fingers. 
You must travel; the Marchese's invitation answers to a 
hairsbreadlh. If we had you once beyond the Alps, it 
will all be right : the people are obliged to you for under- 
taking anything surprising ; you procure them an amuse- 
ment which they are not called to pay for. It is as if you 
gave a free ball ; all ranks partake in it." 

"In such popular festivities," replied the A bWi, " you 
have done the public much service in your time; but to- 
day, it seems, you will not let me speak at all." 

" If it is not just as I have told it," answered Friedrich, 
" let us have it better. Come round, come round ; we 
must see them both together." 

Lothario embraced his friend, and led him to Natalia, 
who with Theresa came to meet them. All were silent 
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" No loitering !** cried Friedrich. " lo two days you 
may be ready for your travels. Now, think you, friend," 
continued he, addressing Wilhelm, '* when we first scraped 
acquaintance, and I asked you for the pretty nosegay, 
who could have supposed you were ever to receive a 
flower like this from me V* 

" Do not, at the moment of my highest happiness, re- 
mind me of those times !" 

** Of which you need not be ashamed, any more than 
one need be ashamed of his descent The times were 
very good times : only I cannot but laugh to look at thee ; 
to my mind, thou resemblest Saul the son of Kish, who 
went out to seek his father's asses, and found a kingdom.'' 

♦* I know not the worth of a kingdom,'' answered Wil- 
helm ; ** but I know I have attained a happiness, which I 
have not deserved, and which I would not change with 
anything in life." 



END OF VOL. II. 
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